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ON EMBASSIES TO CHINA. 

BY M. KLAPROTH. 

Russia concluded in 1728 a treaty with China, by which the 
frontiers between the two empires were definitively settled^ and 
« reciprocal commerce was established between them on a 
solid basis. After the perusal of this treaty, which contains 
nothing humiliating to Russia, we should deceive ourselves if 
we were to suppose that that power is regarded by China as its 
equal. Even in the treaty itself there is nothing that can induce 
us to presume that China arrogates to itself a supremacy over 
Russia ; but if we read the description of that empire in the 
official geography of the Mandchoux, we shall find that the mo- 
narchy of the Czars is treated as a state that has submitted to 
the prince who governs the Central Empire. Even the custom 
by which they are to receive the ambassadors, and the Russian 
irUnUe, is there specified according to the Chinese regulation. 

Diplomatists will,«perfaaps, reply, that as China has never re- 
ceived the smallest mark of submission from Russia, this ridicu- 
lous vanity of the Chinese ought to be treated with the contempt 
which every pretension that cannot be maintained ought lo be 
treated. But these diplomatists would be in error, according 
to the Chinese, and in the eyes of Europeans capable of judging 
the question. 

For according to the opinion prevalent with the Chinese, 
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2 On Efnbassies to China. 

every foreign power that sends to them an embassy, recognises 
by such act, their submission to the Emperor.^ 

In Chinese this act of submission is described by the words 
lai tchhaOj *^ to come and render homage.'' This expression 
is generally applied to the first embassy of any power. ; the em- 
bassies that succeed are designated by the terms lai koung," to 
come and bring tribute." Ifwe consult the Chinese annals, we 
shall see, that in the 166th y^ar of our era^ the Roman Em- 
peror Antoninus (Marcus Aurelius) sent an embassy that offered 
tribute to Houon-ti, of the dynasty of the Han; that in the year 
£84 another brought it to the Tsin, and that the same event 
happened in 637, and in 719* It will be found also, that Spain 
has submitted ever since 1576^ Holland ever since l65S, and 
the Pope ever since 1725. 

In the explanatiop of a map of the world, published -at Peking 
in 1794, we read: "In the 58th year of KhianLoung (1793), 
the English^ who are situated at the north-west extremity 
of the world, and who in former times had never petietrated to 
China, crossed the two oceans, to come and render homage to the 
Emperor." The second deputation of the English will be treated 
in the annals of China', as having brought tribute. 

Thus it is seen, that the mission of an embassy is a mark of 
submission, and that the presents which they bring are coiisidered 
as due to the Emperor ; so that they are called koung^ " vecti- 
galia, tributa." Koung signifies generally, every thing that an 
inferior offers to a natural superior, 

' We are aware that many think, that for political or commer- 
tial. interests we may be allowed to shut our eyes at the arrogant 
vanity of the Chinese, provided the embassy obtains its proposed 
object. We might, indeed, be induced to be of this opinion, if 
it were not an incontrovertible fact, that ah embassy to China 
can never accomplish its object. The Chinese, far from iie^o- 
ciating with the ambassadors of foreign powers, consider them 
as messengers come, onHhe behalf of their masters, to present 
his respects and the tribute due to his superior. 

' The fixed and immutable mode of treating with the Chinese 
governments, is that of transmitting in writing the demands to 



' The same ridiculous vanity prevails at Marocco: a late Emperor 
declared war a^alrni^t eV^ry European power that did n^t send an ambas- 
sador or a consul with a present to Tangier. These presents are consi- 
dered as homage ; and it is a common observation among the people of 
that country to say, that the Christian powers make presents in homage ; 
or in other words, not voluntarily, but {h*zimminhume) by compulsion. 



On Prof. Boissonade's Proclus^ ^c. S 

be madej to the governor of the province to which the embassy 
has access. JHe sends it to Peking, to LUfan^youan (the college 
of foreign affairs), which never faiis to give an answer. But 
there is no instance wherein the Chinese have treated with an 
ambassador, unless he commanded an army. The Mand« 
choux have, indeed, made some concessions to Russia, because 
at the time they feared them, and because (hey foresaw that the 
commerce at the frontier of Siberia, and the Russian caravans 
vrhich journeyed to Peking, wq;uld be of service to the Kalka 
Mongols, ruined by long wars with the Galdan of the Euleuts^ 
In other circumstances, and in other times, the cpart of Peking 
would not probably have shown itself so tractable. 

The most useless thing then that can be done, is, to send em«» 
bassies to China, since they will invariably terminate without a 
result, and only serve to place European governments in a humi- 
liating situation. Let the ambassadors perform, or oipit to 
perform, the ceremonies prescribed by the regulations of the 
celestial empire^ it is of no consequence. The evil . diat we 
would avoid, in refusing to submit to the nine genuflections 
before the Emperor,* or before his throne, is already performed 
by the arrival of the mission* 

J. G. JACKSON. 

Sceaux, March, 1824. 



Observations on the Excerptafrom the SCHOLIA of 
PROCLUS on the CRATYLUS OF PLATO, 
published by Professor Boissonade ; Lipsice, 
1820. 

Part I. 

Xh9 students of the mythology and theology of the Greeks 
will doubtless be mucli gratified by the perusal of these Scholia, 
edited froni Mss. by a man so eminently learned as Professor 
Boissonade ; and originally written by a phflosopher, who, Sor 
his transcendent genius, was deservedly considefC|d by his cpn- 
temporaries, and by all those that followed him, to be the cory- 
phaeus of the Platonists. 

In order, however, to render these remains of the mystic lore 
of antiquity still more valuable, I shall present the * reader M^ith 



4 On Prof. Bbissonade's Proclus 

•roendations of the Professor'* text, derived from a Ms.' of this 
work, in the possession of Mr. Heber of Oxford, of which I 
have a transcript, and which is so rare, that I have not been able 
to fiqd that there is any other original manuscript of it in Great 
Britain. I shall only premise farther, that my observations will 
be confined to« those passages, the reading of which in the 
abovenientioned Ms^ is to be preferred to that of the Professor's 
copies, neglecting to notice those which are faulty in the former, 
or less accurate than those in the latter; occasionally at the 
same time adding emendations from my own conjecture. 

In the first place, in p. 6, Proclus observes, that Pythagoras 
being asked what was the wisest of things, answered, number ; and 
in answer to the question what was the next in wisdom to this, 
said, it was that which gave names to things, by which he sig- 
nified soul. HiyiTTfTO St ha ftev rov «pi0/xou roy yoijToy haxoo'fMV toy 
wtguxovra ro.irAigOo; rtov voepmv e&ov' exet yotq o ftpoorog xeu KUpio»s 
$ifidfMs fMTA TO sy UTTffo-n] TO ff-f^iovo-ioy. Here, for the last word 
ire^iovo-ioy, my Ms. has, rightly, inr§gowrtw, which reading the 
Professor also found in the Ms. B. v.; and very properly ob- 
aerves, '' ouam praetuli lectionem/'- For it is a weil-known 
dogma of Plato, and the best of his disciples, that the one, or 
the great first principle of things, is superessential. 

P* 22. 1. 20. eirsi xcn o oXos Sij/xioupyo^ xar avroy (i. e. Tifuetiov) 
vfomrros eo'Tiy ovofuaToupyog' avros ouv sjriy, 00$ Ti/xaio^ Xsyei, 
njy ftey roav vepi^opoov airrov, n^v Se farepov 7F§o<rayopw<yoi$. Here, 
for auTOv my Ms. has rightly raurov. For Proclus here allud|es 
to what is said in the Timaeus of PlatO/ about the circle of the 
same, and the circle of the different, the former being in soi4 
the diandetic, or ratiocinative power, and the latter the doxastic 
power, or that which is characterised by opinion. 

P. 27* I* 15. Ai yotg ovgavm ^egioSoi aXXoig aXXa a^OTrAij^ovo-i, 
Tteu aXXore aXKot. frapayoviri, km sv to ex iravranf XeyitM (rvvTsXovtf 
irpog rqy tou vayTO^ (rvfAjrki^paHnv otneoyaKovTM, In this passage, 
foir XeypiM, which my Ms. also has, 1 conceive it to be perfectly 
necessary to read vXtypt^a, In p. 31, Proclus speaks of tb^ 
twofold circulations in the universe, mentioned by Plato in 
bis Politicus, one of which is anagogic, or elevating, and is 
Satumian ; but the other is providential, and suspended from 
Jupiter. Aio x«y no ^rwyri itrrai ayaxtixXijo'ei^, ig pav avayeu' 
yos xai Kg9Via, ij 8e 7goyoi}Tixi| xai tou 4to$ i^prq/xfyij. He 

" ■ i ni I I I I ■ 

^ This Ms. was lent to me. thirty years. ago, by a gentUmao of th^ 
name of Mason, with permission to transcribe it, and at his death it came 
into the {tossession of Mr. Heber. 
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likewise observes : AkKa km aurog a JlXxranf rou^ «rr Kgovov suSm- 
fkowo^ fywras. ^^^ tou Oeov r^o^iftouf^ xarft ti]v Si^cAfxrixa^y $i}(riv- 
wnpyBiv aXXi|Aoi^— — *«rou^ St roy iSioy /Siov «vaxuxXotivra^ n}^ yofio^ 
fitrixi}^ SaSeijorSflu, x. r. X. In the latter part of this extract, for 
iSioy, my Ms. has SiToy, and very properly. For it is the Jovian^ 
life which is here alluded to. P. 33. 1. SO. navra yap u^^vTOr 
novng 01 srarej^s^ row oXm (rin^^MTOL kai i;^ ^oMTiy vt^wupoat n}^ 
sttUTory rpuAiXti^ wntrreurtoo^, ' £xei xcu 19 ^tio*!^ roi; c<iofi,»<ny cyri- 
ftfciy nj^ OiKuag iSior^ro^ tvava-fjM, 81 oo xai xiyei ra &»iJMTa, x. r« 
X. Here, for Exti, my Ms. has £?rfi, and rightly. For what 
Proclus says, is in English as follows : '' For the lathers of 
wholes/ in giving subsistence to all things, disseminated in all 
things impressions and vestiges of their own triadic hypostasis ; 
since nature also inserts in bodies latent igneous seeds, through 
which she is the cause of motion to bodies.'' P. 36. 1. 3. Em 
8* ou flray to rcoy 06coy ysvo^ oyojxooroy. (Ji^iv yap psraxeiya reoy oXmm 
on appyjfrog, xam nagfiwiiiis ijftof vmfuvi^a'iV' mne yap oyoftfltra 
atnov, ^tio-iy, ourf Xoyo^ <9Tiy ot;$ffi;. In this passage, for fva-^Vp 
my Ms. has fijo-iy, which is the true reading ; for Proclus here 
cites the very words of Plato in the Parmenides, respecting ra 
iv, the one, or the supreme principle of all things. For Plato 
says, at the conclusion pf the first hypothesis of that dialogue : 
Ov9 aga oifofix tori avrcp, ovSs Xoyo^, otiSt r^s 69n0n)|xi|, ou$« aio'Oijo'i^y 
ou8ff 8oi^a. 

P. 50. 1. Id. Kai yap at tp^x^i, 8i« rtfig irpos,rovg aeSixou; a-vrra^ 
j^Btog jxerop^Of yivovrai n}; a8ixia;, xm ra froafSMra auroov avo mrep* 
fMsrcoy viuoTvi ^oyijpcoy, xai ra exro^ E^fMt^jxsyow fXajSf njy opp^y* 
Here, for ^fiMpTyjfuifcioify which is also the reading of my Ms., 
at appears to me to be necessary to read if ij/xtfepnjftffyomi. For 
then the meaning of Proclus will be, *^ that souls^ through a 
co-arrangement with the unjust, become partakers of injustice, 
their bodies con«st of depraved seed, and their external affairs 
receive their origin from crimes." P. 52. 1. 14, Tpiy^cog apa 
vaxM^ Zwg^ iiw¥, intxi^h p^tgixcov ifuj^wv, votpov xai iiiov cXofimoy 
0koy. In this passage, the punctuation being erroneous, alters 
its real meaning ; but in my Ms. the punctuation is correct, and 
is as follows : Tg^X"^^ ^^ itary^p Zcti^, Sfcoy, int^fov fiffpixwy. 



> Among these fathers, according to the Platonic, which is the same 
Fith the Orphic theoloey, Jupiter ranks ; who is therefore, called by 
Plato, ^npeupyo; rwy exwv, hecause he produces the universe so far as it is 
a tohokf and likewise all the wholes it contains, by his own immediate 
energy, other subordinate powers co-operating with him iu the production 
of parts; H^ce, he produces the universe toialfyf and ai once. 



6 On .Prof. Boissonade^s Proclus 

4^tf;fc0v yo0goy xou Mov ekoiuvm /Siov ; i. e. '' Jupiter is father in m 
threefold respect; for .he is the father of gods, of partial souk, 
and of souls that voluntarily embrace an intellectual, and Jovian 
life/' But by partial souls, Proclus means souls. of a human 
characteristic. And Jupiter, according to the Grecian theology, 
is not only the father of gods, but also of human souls, andjpar- 
ticularltf of those that are of an intellectual and Jovian nature* 
Perhaps, therefore, after the words tpu;(a>y ^Bpmtm, the words 
Kui i^yipni^ivwg are wanting, in order to render tne meaning of 
Proclus more complete. P. 57* I. 9< Proclus, speaking of 
Jupiter, says, xou yoip hrrovs uf lO'njo'i haxocfMuSf tov re ovfavtov, 
xai TOV unovpaviov. But here, for u^rovpayiov, my Ms. has, righllyj^ 
VTFipovpavtov, as is evident from what immediately fdlows : oOsv 
auTou 'XOLi TO O'xijsrr^oy uvxi ^ijciy o iio\(iyi>$ 

•' viiFvpwy XM eixoo*! y^rrqw, 
co; hrraw apx^vrog SuoSexa^cov. For it is largely shown by Pro* 
clus, in the 6th book of his treatise, " On the Theology of 
P|ato," that Jupiter, or the Demiurgus, rules over and gives 
subsistence to a twofold dodecad, the supermundane, and the 
mundane: the supermundane dodecad, which is sometimes called 
by the Platonic writers, supercelestial, consisting of fpur triads, 
the first of which is Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto ; the second of 
Diana, Proserpine, Minerva ; the third of the three Corybantes, 
who; as Proclus informs us, are analogous to the Curetes in tlie 
intellectual order; and the fourth of Mercury, Venus, Apollo. 
Biit the mundane dodecad consists of the four following triads: 
Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan ; . Vesta, Minerva, Mars ; Ceres^ 
Juno, Diana; Mercury, Venus, Apollo. And concerning .this 
latter dodecad^ Sallust, in his treatise '' De Diis et Mundo,".in* 
forilis us, that the first imd fabricates; the second giuireb; the 
third vivifies; and the fourth harmonises the world* 

P. 59* 1* 6. 4m Tf ouv fi xai ujS^iarixoy j)y ro roiotiroy oyo/xa, 
[subintel. roti Kpovov] ovx ev^tifMog xai vpeitova'ji 6§ois 0*171} rouro 
iFop^paiMV ; 1^ OTi Ti]^ |3ao'iXixi|^ toov ieeov treifots otg^Ofuew^s [uw euro 
^ay)}ro^, xaravTOKnig S* ug roy Swrvonjy i}jx»y roy ^unn)(roVf x. r* A, 
On the word <rsipa^ in this passage, there is the following note 
in my Ms., made, I have no doubt, by the epitomiser^of these 
Scholia ; viz. bavins, Nu^, Ovgavog, Kgovo^y Zev$, Jtovua-og, And 
the epitomiser's annotation is perfectly correct, as is evident from 
what is immediately after added by Proclus* Indeed, that ac^ 
cording to the Grecian theology, the royal series of g6ds consists 
of the abovementioned six divinities, may be inferred from the 
testimony of Syrianus, in his commentary on the 14th book of 
Aristotle's Metaphysics. For he there observes, '' Ancient 
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theologists assert that Night and Heaven, reignedy and prior to 
these, the mighty father of Nieht and Heaven, who distributed 
the world to gdds and niortalsy and who first possessed royal 
authority, the illustrious Ericapaeus. 

Totov eAeoy Sisveifte 9foi^, dnjToio-i St xoo-ftoy 
Ov irpeoTOs fieurtXtvi irepixXuro^ Hpixeiraio^.' 
Night succeeded Ericapseus, in the hands of whom she has a 
sceptre, 

Sxewrpov e^^ouo^ t¥ x^P^^^ Hpixnraiw 
To Night, Heaven succeeded, who fir^t reigned over the gods 
after mother Night. / 

0$ vgcoTOs fieto'ikeve fiswv fura iM^repa, Nqxtu, 
Chaos transcends the habitude of sovereign dominion : and with 
respect to Jupiter, the oracles given tb him by Night, manifestly 
call him not the first, but the Jifth immortal king of the gods/' 
Hence, according to Syriaiius, the first of the royal series of 
divinities is Ericapseus or Phanes, the second is Night, the third 
is Heaven, and the fifth is Jupiter. But as Saturn is the father 
of Jupiter, Saturn is the fourth king ; 'and from the testimony 
of Orpheus himself, as cited by Proclus in the abovementioned 
page of these Scholia, Bacchus is the sixth king' of the gods. 
This royal series is likewise enumerated by Proclus in Tim., 
lib. V. p. 291 9 and is said by him to be an Orphic tradition. 

P. 60. 1. 17. A>JC orav /xev o Kpovog vovs ?\£Yy^M,itavoiag ffmx^^ 
ra^iv Zevf, orav S* av Kpovog Siavoia^ TFavrciOi ttov irpos aWov riva vow 
wfeprepov xar avaXoyiav f ijo'Ojxey oyrco; xaXeeicrflai. Eit ovv tov voij- 
Tov Kon xpu^iov vow Aeysiy eSeXois, SIT6 rov ex^avropixoy, sirs tov (rvvex^ 
TiKov, eiTe TOV TiAscrioupyoy, eii] av o Kpovog hoLVOioi vpog tovtovs wkolV' 
Tot$. On the latter of these sentences, my Ms. has the following 
remark in the margin : vov$ vor^ros o ^avr^Sy sx^avTopiHos vou$ o Ovgot- 
vo$, (TuyexTixo; you; r^ Pi], Te\6(not}pyog Ss vovg i] irfrovpoivio$ a^is. 
And the truth of this remark is confirmed by what Proclus de- 
hionstrates in the 3rd and 4th books of his treatise *' On the 
Theology of Plato ;" and in the 5th book of his Commentary on 
the Timaeus.. P. 62. 1. 1 1 . Proclus unfolding what Plato says 
of Saturn, observes : TuvTy^v toivuv rrjv luepiCTriv uvrov xon a/xeSsxrov 



» These and the two following lines, which are Orphic, ate not inserted 
by either Gesner or Hermann in their editions of the Orphic Remains, and 
are not, perhaps, extant in any other writer than Syrianus. The above 
work of Syrianus is only extant in a harbarous Latin version ; but my 
copy of it formerly belonged to the celebrated Gale, who has everywhere 
corrected it from ^ Greek Ms. in his possession, and from tiie same Ms. 
has given the original of these Orphic lines. 
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m 

nittpx'fif i luAdtqm^i ntfixnproi. Hdve, for fufwn^, which mj 
Mft. also has, it is necessary to read, w^furnsif. This is evident 
from what ti^mediatelj follows : ro yn^ anwra^oy nif iiAi|f, M«ei 
ro auMfivrwt, xeu ro mrp^rroy 8i« rou xeAofW Tiifkamrta. The 
whoie^ therefore^ of this sentence thus connected, will be in 
English : '' Purity, therefore, indicates the indivmbh transcend* 
ency of Saturn, and which is incapable of being |Muticipated« 
For the not coming into contact with matter, the inSHvisible, and 
the unrestrained, aie signified by purity/' P. 66. 1. 3 from the 
bottom : Ka% $i} xoi aeurof o Oupwo^ wama fM¥ r% itw§fa vXi|po# 
rm oixf Mw ayatHwff wavru Sf ^fwgtt tm^ tatfiMtotPtreus socvrou Ivm* 
fMTfv, xai raf emtjuws etvy^ ^tt^''^ uttftKoBxt o-vmrsiv xai f povptir 
sifwky vATi^. In this passage, for auya^ my Ms. has mntki^ 
which I am persuaded is the true reading. For Proclus is not 
here speaking of Uie visible Heaven, but of that which is intel* 
kctuaL P*. 68. 1. 7. xoi rev Oupotvoy o S»xpeer^s [tp^apftxnff iv srj 
t» ofepf ru avto, SqXoSii rov impwpcofiw rovoy, xou oo-ot n} tio$p§ii^ 
fM»i criyj) TefifliAijTrai r«y irdtrtpMy. On this passage, the very 
learned Professor observes"^ " Verba Itotpi/xjUMVi o-iyy habet ex 
hymno aliquo, vel oraculo/' The Professor is right in the latter 
part .of his conjecture : for the words imtigBftfuon aiff are derived 
from a Chaldean Oracle, which is to be found under the head of 
Uotri}^ KM Nous in Stanley's collection of these oracles, and 
which is as follows : 

Miffii 7poi]X9ey, oXX* tfn^ivtv t¥ rep irar^ixep fivitp 
Km sv rif aitncf xeera njy fffotpfft/ttovec o-iyijy. 

i. e. '* Nor has it proceeded, but it abides in the paternal pro- 
fundity, and in the adytum, according to the god-nourished 
silence.*' This oracle also is to be found in my collection of 
the Chaldean oracles in the^ Classical Journal ; and relates to 
the extremity of the intelligible order of gods.' 

P. 68. 1. 10. coo^ffp ouy o napfuv^y^s het n); oXoti}to^ exarepav 
row ra^tciov rourcov eo^/xayey, rv^v pi^tv hu rr^s yoijn};, ri^v it ha ti}( 
vo€pa$, ourto$ apa xai ha rr^s iFgog ra xpB^rrova crgo^r^s o rt Tip^MOf 
xai StoKpan^f ainov ex^iyouo-iy. ttXX* i} <rrpof^ ha^ogos oarwtg 
XM 19 oAoTi];* yoijn] jMy yap 19 rou aiwyo^ Sioav^ fXffiyoy ou}^ opapf snrs 
ro wpo$ Mvrotf yoi^roy Ti/mho^, okKa fuvnv vrai9fm$ /Koyoy* yofp« V 
i| Tou ougftyoti, xoi Smc romo ^vw oeinroy S»xparTf^$ ogepf ra am, x« 



' The learned Professor, who in his remarks on these Scholia of Pro- 
clus frequently notices this collection of mine, and in p. 3d does me the 
honor to call me, " vir in Platonicorum philosophia versatissimus,'^ has 
not in his notes, adverted to the above oracle. 
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r. ^* Here, for ourby, after tuu a XnfupiBmii, my Ma. hat 010^0^ 
but the true reading is aurug. In like manner for trp^ 9omw^ 
yoi]roy oi Ti[muos, Dvbich alio my Ms. has, it is necessary to read 
^^0 taxnon, X. r. X. For Proclus is here speaking of those two 
great oXonfrf^, as they are called by Platonic writers, Eternity, 
and Heaven, tbia former of which constitutes the middle of the 
intelligible triad, and the latter the middle of the intelligible and 
t^ the same time intellectual triad. Hence, what Proclus saya 
in this place will be in English : ** As, therefore, Parmenfdes [in 
Plato] indicates to us each of these orders through wholeness,^ 
the one [i. e. Eternity] through intelligible, but the othf r [i. e. 
Heaven] through intellectual wholeness; thus, alsp, both 
Timaeus and Socrates unfold them through a conversion to more 
excellent natures. The conversion, however, is different, as well 
as the wholeness. For that of Eternity is intelligible. Hence, 
Timseus [in Plato] does not say that it sees the inteliigi)^le prior 
to it, but only that it itably abides [in it.] But the cqpversion 
of Heaven is intellectual ; and on this account Socrates f|ays that 
it sees things above, [or the natures superior to it.] P^ |S9. 1. 5. 
O TOiyny Kpovog, mg lieu^mxoi 9*o^, %oopi^e» 7i}y eflturov /Socr^^f »ay aur^ 
n^ TW Ovpcmo, tog Se vov$ KoSapos, f^pijTak nj; ng 'n^¥ vj^ijv iroiii* 
r<»^* Sio xai ro it^fuovpyixw ywog TPctXtv aw* atnov Siftx^iyifai. la 
the last line of this sentence, my Ms. for sir avrov, hs^ rightly 
aTF* avTov : for the demiurgic genus of which Jupiter is the sum* 
mit, is separated yrom Saturn* P. 70. 1. 3. from the )bottom : 
wh yap 81' oypftareov yycopi&o'Sai we^vxounv, aXXa. xeu 04 00oXoyoi 
>o^^ey axno (njftaiyouo-i, xeu rris roov f aiyo/xfyeoy ^go; <xf<||» ayoAo- 
yM$. In this passage, for auro, it is necessary to read ti^ina, and 
for r^g rcoy ^MvofJksvwv, the sense requires 810^ 71}; rcoy ^qfiyojtuyoiy* 
For Proclus is here speaking of the natures prior to jhe intel- 
lectual Heaven {ret irpo roti Ovpavov)^ of which he hafi before 
asserted that they can only be indicated through ana^ogy^the 
boundary of them alone, i. e. Phanes, being excepted; 

T. 



itertu 



' See the second hypothesis iu the Parroenides of Plato, wh«rQ l^tb 
<he^e orders are unfolded by dialectic epithets, as Proclus mo^t satis* 
fiftctorily demonstrates in liis Commentary on the Parmenides/ 
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ON THE QENIUS AND WRITINGS OF 

CLAUDIAN. 



Pabt IV. -^[Concluded from No. LVIIL] 

I HE Paoeg3^ric of Stilicho is divided into three books; the 
first comprising the military achievements of the hero, the se- 
cond his civil transactions, and his elevation to the consulship^ 
which event is detailed at full in the third. We might have 
supposed that on this subject the powers of Claudian would 
have appeared to more advantage than on any other, were it not 
certain, from experience and from the nature of things, that 
unmixed and long-continued panegyric cannot be otherwise than 
Wearisome. Actual excellence is in all cases so imperfect, as 
well as so limited in its kind, and possible excellence, as it exists 
in the imagination (and it is in imagination that the poet's field 
lies') so boundless and so varied, that the conceptions of the poet 
must necessarily far outrun the realities of his subject.* Hence 
results a palpable incongruity; and what is essentially incongruous- 
can never please for a continuity. Here indeed^ as elsewhere^ 
Claudian is happiest, wheii, from exublling individual virtue, he 
deviates into the praise of virtue in the abstract.. He was how* 
ever more than usually fortunate in his subject. The associate 
of Thepdosius, and conqueror of Alaric, the hero ''qui res hu- 
nianas miscuit olim/' vvho for fifteen years wielded the fortunes 
of the civilised world, and retarded by his civil and military vir- 
tues the fall of the Roman empire, and whose commanding and 
active genius appears to have extorted from Gibbon, the perse- 
vering enemy of virtue, a sentence of more than usually decided 
praise, cannot be unworthy of intcirest even in the eyes of the 
modem reader. The first book is the heaviest. Claudian wa» 
deficient in the arts of arrangement and transition ; and he seema 
in the present instance to have supposed that the copiousness 
of his materials would compensate for their inartificial disposi- 
tion. The second and third books are full of fine passages; we 
may specify the exordium of the second, ^' Principio magni 
custos Clementia mundi," and the character of Stilicho which 
follows; the description of the cave of Time (ib. 424)> which 
is conceived in a strain of purer sublimity than any thing else in 
Claudian ; and the truly noble and heart-inspiring summary of 
Roman glories in the third book (130 — 173), which, as pro- 
ceeding from the last of her poets, on the verge of her extinc- 
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^tion,«ha8«U-lhe meknolu^Iy eraphaais of a grand fooeral oralioii. 
There is a very beautiful line in the midst of a turgid descriptioa 
of a robe, on which was embroidered the birth of' ah emperor-^— 



residet fulgente puerpera lecto: 



SoUkUa juxta pallescunt gaudia matri$> 

He alludes to Serena, the mother of the empress. Of the 
Gothic war (De Bello Getico), the first, or laudatory part, is as 
tedious as usual ; but the narrative of the defeat of Alaric (319 
sq.) contains more of epic dignity and animation than any thfng 
in Claudian, not excepting even the catastrophe of the Rufinus* 
Stilicho's attitude is particularly noble : 

■ Frbns lata parum, non tristior ssquo, 

Noh dejecta malis, roista sed nobilis ira: 
Quails in Herculeo, quoties infanda juberet 
Eurystheus, fuit ore dolor ; vel qnalis in atram 
SoUicitus Dubem rooesto Jove cogitur asther. L. Sf5. 

The Sixth Consulship of Honorius, which describes the final 
discomfiture of Alaric, the triumphal visit of Honorius to the 
ancient city, and his assumption of the fasces, may be considered 
ms a sequel, and no unworthy one, to the two former poems* 
The finest part is the description of Rome, 1. 3o sqq. and agaio^ 
1. 494 to the end; The Panegyric on the princess Serena, though 
inferior to what might have been expected from the writer and 
the subject, is yet such as to excite our regret that it is left im- 
perfect, it contains a ludicrous instance of false delicacy, 
worthy of the author of the Ara Pudoris, or the reformed muse 
of Moore. When Minerva and Diana pay their respects to 
Neptune, sa^s the poet, 



spumantia cedunt 



^quora, castarum gressus venerata Dearum. 
Non ludit Galatea procax ; noa improbus audet 
Tangere Cymothoen Triton ; totoque severos 
Indicit mores pelago ptidor, ipsaque Proteus 
Arcet ab amplexu turpi Neptuoia monstra/ 

The Epithalamium of Palladius and Celerina is only a feeble- 



. ' The same gross mechanical ideas of purity originated the description 
ofthejuurney of St. Elizabeth, which so scandalised the author of the 
Quaestiuncula. 

__ _ arbores 

Jam nexus caveant ducere, mollibus 
Quos amplexibus inquinant : 

Castkpi umbram esse dccet virginls hospitam. 
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echo of that on the mairiage of Hondiiiui/ CbuAas 9i|4e8 
almost as ungainly love as his modem counterpart Darwin. 
With this the series of Claudian's heroic pieces on conteoiporary 
subjects concludes. 

The only other work of any length remaining to us from 
Claudian, is the Rape of Proserpine, if not the best, yet the most 
finished, the most pleasing, and the one written most con amare, 
of all his poems; the only one in which his fancy, escaping 
from the trammels of official servitude, finds play in a subject 
of its own choosing. It is to be regretted (in a poetical view at 
least) that Claudian had not confined himself to this styk of 
writing ; or rather it is to be wished that he had chosen some 
subject, if such were to be found, in which the fine moral vein 
which runs through: his political poems, an^ the gorgeousness 
of imagery which characterises the Proserpine, might both have 
found room for display. The mythological fictions in which 
Claudian so much delights, and which appear intrusive and out 
of place' in his historical poems, form here the very basis of the 
story. The subject has been twice treated, by Ovid; once 
briefly (we believe in the Fasti), and again at greater length, and 
with much beauty, in the Metamorphoses; and many other 
poets have touched on it incidentally ; but Clandian's is the most 
considerable work extant on this fable. The purity of Claudtanfa 
diction, and the excellence of his versification (though not his 
highest, certainly his most extraordinary qualities,) are more pe-*- 
culiarly visible in the Proserpine. The plot is more skilfully 
contrived than Claudian's general deficiency in this« point would 
have led us to expect; but the chief beauty of the poem consists 
in its descriptions, of which, as might be supposed, Ibere is 
abundance. Where a poem is good as a whole, there is the less 
need to point out particular passages for commendation ; we 
may however specify as particularly beautiful the picture of 
Ceres's attachment to her daughter (i. 122); the web of Proser- 
pine (ib. 244); the visit of the goddesses to Enna, and the ascent 

^ Condonandum certe poets non Christiano ministeriis deorum nti. 
Ceterum nerito resipuit aetas nostra, et suas sibi res habere jtissit sue 
cum puero Venerem. Gesner. Proieg. ^ iv. ad fin, Gesner wrote more 
than sixty years ago. There is (or rather was) only one modern poet, 
in whom we cuulaendure a mythological allusion ; but in him any thing 
was tolerable — we speak indeed with great hesitation, for we may be 
influenced by peculiarities of taste. Among our French neighbours the 
distemper seems epidemic. Their tragic theatre has infected their prose 
style, on all, even the commonest, subjects, with allusions to Greek and 
Roman mythology, as well as history, to a degree truly remarkable. 
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0f Pliito^ in the second bodk ; zbA the forebodings of Ceres^ 
aod her visit to the deserted dwelling of .her daughter (iii, &l\ 
whidi are described with a tenderness almost Virgilian. The 
slow melancholy march of Virgil's pathetic |!iassages is happily 
imitated. Claudian's conception of Proserpine, though not 
without beauty, wants playfulness. Here and there tl^ poet 
attempts to elevate his subject by introducing the philosophy of 
bis own times; to make the effect complete, however, the under* 
current of mysticism should have run through the whole* This 
poem is unfinished. 

Of the fragment on the Gigantomachia, we need only observe, 
tbat it is extravagant without being grand. 

Claudian's minor poems are not in general his happiest efforts. 
He wanted lightness and pliancy for trivial subjects; Of his 
£pisdes, that to Hadrian is interesting as an expression of per«- 
sonal feeling. The Idyls, especially the Phoenix and the Nilus, 
are happy specimens of his characteristic style of florid and lux- 
uriant description. His occasional pieces are heavy, excepting 
one or two of the satirical epigrams, and the celebrated lines 
'' De Sene Veronensi,'' which stand alone among his poems in 
simplicity and natural beauty. The few fragments of Greek 
verse which are intermixed, are in the usual ornate style of die 
Alexandrian poets, which is much less congenial to the Greek 
kngnage than to the Latin. Of the Christian poems ascribed 
|o Claudian we have spoken above.' 

For the deficiencies of the above article it is scarcely worth 
while to apologise. If in our estimate* of the poet we have 
been betrayed into any excess of praise, it must be attributed to 
early predilections. Those, however, who are acquainted with 
Claudian, will probably agree with us in our opinion, that he 
deserved to have written in a better age, and on worthier sub- 
jects. 

As a sequel to the above article, it may not be irrelevant 
to add a brief notice of several translations,' eiUier of detached 

' To most of the editions is subjoined a spurious poem, intitled 
^ Laudes Herculis,'' written in a strain of respectable mediocrity, but 
unlike Claudian in all respects. 

^ Gibbon's character of Claudian is well drawn, (Vol. v. chap. sxx. ad 
£n.) 

3 The Rape of Proserpine, with other Poemsi from Claudian; translated 
into English Verse, by Jacob 6. Strutt, 1814, Longman and Co.— ^he 
Works of Claudian, translated into English Verse, by A. Hawkins, Esq. 
p. H. 8. in two volumes, 1817, J. Porter.— Translations from Claudian. 
By the Hon. and Rev. Henry Howard, 1893, Murray.^Translations of 
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poems, or (as in one case) of the whole of Claudian, which have 
Mpeared within the last few years, differing in degrees of merit, 
although none of them can be considered as very adequate re* 
presentations of the original ; a deficiency which must be attrt- 
buted chiefly to ^ur translationsi as among the various capabili- 
ties of our flexible knguage', it is exceedingly well adapted to 
express that style of florid amplification which is the peculiar 
diaracter of Claudian. Mr. Strutt's, which is the earliest in 
time, contains the Rape of Proserpine, the Rufinus, and one or 
two smaller poems. He has chosen, injudiciously we think, to 
render the longer poems in blank verse.^ There is a certain 
severe dignity in this kind of verse, as it has been written by the 
best poets, which agrees ill with the pomp and exuberance of 
Claudian ; the heroic couplet, as managed by Pope, is much 
more fitted for the purpose. The only advantage of blank 
verse (and it is in itself a considerable one) is the variety of pause 
it admits, which adapts it to represent the continuous atid majes- 
tic sweep of the Roman hexameter. If blank verse is thought 
^ proper medium for a translation of Claudian, we think the 
model of Akenside is to be preferred (whose verse bears some- 
.what the same analogy to Milton's> as Claudian*s to Virgil's), 
•with some tinge of the luxuriant diction of Thomson. Mr. 
Strutt's defects are want of vigor and copiousness. We give 
the description of the vale of £nna, and Ceres' return to the 
residency of her lost daughter^ as not unpleasing specimens of 
his version. 



obedient Zephyr shook 



More heav'niy fragrance from his dewy wings. 

And fertilised the earth; where'er he flies 

The blusbios Spring attends, and on the mold 

Scatters fresh flow'rs, and scents the genial air; 

He tinges ev*ry rose with softer hues. 

And the blue violet paints with od'rous bloom. 

What cinctured waist of oriental king 

Clan boast such eems? what choice Assyria^ die 

So brightly can di stain the virgin fleece. 

And emulate these purpie flowTS? less gay 



short extracts and occasional poems are to foe found in several of the 
English writers; as the Old Man of Verona by Cowley^ the address of 
Pluto to Proserpine by Eusden (Guardian, No. 164), the palace of Venus 
.by BudgeU (we believe) in the Spectator, the Phoenix by Tickell, and 
probably man jr others unknown to m9, scattered among the voluminous 
works of our English poets. 

' Possibly, however, our objection may be founded on too narrow an 
estimate of the powers of blank verse. 
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.Hie bird of Juno waves his splendid train, 
And Iris with inferior colors weaves 
Th' etherial woof, when the green fields and woods 
Shine through the painted air. Yet not alone 
Was Nature's pride displayed, in brilliant hues ; 
More beauteous still her fair propartions seena'd. 
The level lawns to gentle risings sweli'dy 
And tow'ring hills by soft ascent were ibrm'd ; 
The crystal fountains gush'd from marble rocks. 
And through the dewy herbage winding rills 
Play'd with melodious murmurs; lofty woods 
Tempered with grateful shade the noon-tide heat 
To icy coolness, ev'ry various tree ; 
The fir for mariners, the Cornell fit 
For archers, and the statelier plant of Jove; 
The mournful cypress, and the scarlet oak 
Enriched by bees, and prescient laurels green. 
Here roved the box, along the crisped paths; 
Low ivies crept around, and fiaunting vines . 
Bound their smooth tendrils to majestic elms. 
Along thje shady margin of the grove 
A tranquil lake extends, wliose clear profound 
Invites the penetrating eye to trace ' 

The secret wonders of its lucid caves. 

Now in the flow'ring fields the virgin train 
Daily disport; Venus persuades to cull 
The scented blooms. " Come," she exclaims, ** while now 
The morning sky slows with light's earliest ray, 
And yonder star, sbedding sweet infiuepc^y 
Heralds th' approach of day's more fiery orb. 
Come, sister-nymphs !'* She spoke, and roach'd her hand, 
'And pluck'd her fav'rite grief-inwoven ttowV. 
Meanwhile, dispersed around, the roving maids 
Throng in each various path, as when a swarm 
Of bees, led from their waxen citadel, 
Built in some hollow oak, following their queen 
O'er beds of thyme, cluster with pleasing hum, 
And visit ev'ry flowV in search of sweets. 

They spoil the treasures of the field ; some chuse 
Pale lilies to entwine with violet buds; 

♦ • 

Some seek the rich Amaracus; some walk 

With roses crown*d? some deck'd with woodbine wreaths; 

They spare not thee, sad Hyacinth, nor thee, ^ 

Pallid Narcissus, pride of all the plain ; 

Once graceful youths : the fatal disk to one 

Brought timeless fate, and him Apollo mourns 

With clouded beauty : Love the other doom'd 

To end his being by a fountain side, 

Pining for shadowy bliss, and him e'en now 

Cepbisus sad ^^plores' with broken reed. 



So homeward late 



Th' em jiassion'd bird from search of food returns. 



16 On the Genius and Writingi 

AnxiouSy aoi) fmndViiig o'er the variuus il!l 
That may betide ber tender brood; she dreads 
Lest ftorms have torn her hinnble nest; or man, 
With furtive cruelty; or gilded snake. 
Now the neglected dwelling meets ber eye ; 
Fled are its guardiansi and the careless gates 
Wide open; melancholy stilness reigns 
Aroundi-*silent destruction ! At this sicht. 
In wild amazement, Ceres rends her robes. 
And casts her golden chaplet on the ground ; 
Tears rush into her eyes ; no speech her tongue, 
No life ber cheek, betrays; with falt'ring steps, 
And trembling, through the halls and lonely courts 
She hastes, and soon perceives the gorgeous woof. 
With threads neglected and confus^, and marks 
The intercepted Tabor of the loom : 
The costly work seem'd perishing, and oVr 
Th' unfimsh'd vacancy, the spiders art 
Had drawn unhallow'd lines. Deep is her woe, 
And silent; on the senseless web she prints 
Fond kisses, and her mute affliction pours 
Upon the moisten'd colors ; to ber breast 
She folds each dear memorial of her child ; 
Each scatterM implement of pleasing toil ; 
And mournfully surveys the spot where late 
She sate beside her loom,**— her couch forlorn,*^ 
Her desolated bed. 

We think he has succeeded best in the shorter pieces, which 
are rendered in rhyme.^ 

We cannot say much in praise of Mr. Hawkins's translation ; 
it is flat, negligent, and extremely deficient in dignity ; besides 
being deiaced by such rhymes as the followiog: 

And apt Thalia, in the native grot. 

From Kind Mnemosyne pure precepts got. — ^Hon. and Mar. 360, 

This said, her feet on Etna's height she set. 

For course nocturnal, lighted torch to get.— Pros. iii. 480. 

The description' of Stilicho's batt1e-9rray in Ruf. ii. is a favofr 
able specimen of his work, which iias the merit of being the 
only complete translation of Claudian in our language. 

As Stilicho approach'd the foe, 
His breast with rapturous joy began to glow ; 
A narrow space between the camps appeared :— 
The hero's voice his eager cohorts cheer'd : 
Th' Armenians on the left — Gauls held the right; — 
The nobk coursers' reins with foam were white : ' 



* Mr. S. in his preface, considers the Rufinus as the model of Milton's 
miniature epic De Quinto Novembris^ 
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Thick clouds of dust obscured the beain,s of day ; 
Aich Durple serpents o'er the lalices lay. 
And floated in the air: the glittVing arras 
FiU'd Thessaly with terrible alarms; 
Sage Chiron's grot; the young Achilles' stream, 
Where first his eyes beheld the solar beam : 
Th* CEtsean wood a glowing aspect bore, 
' And snowy Ossa thunder'd with the roar; 

Thrutigh high Olympus spread the boistVous soUnd, 
Which with redoubled eciioes rang around. 

Tbe last, and we think the most successful, of the translators 
is tbe Hon. and Rev. Henry Howard, a name early distinguished 
among poetical translators. His volume contains the Kufinus, 
tbe Third Consulate of Honorius, the Nuptial poem, the Gil- 
donic War, and the Consulship of Mallius. His style is grace- 
ful and equable, his diction polished, though not sufficiently rich 
for Claudian; he has also 'attained considerable mastery in the 
construction of the heroic couplet, on the Popian model ; and 
his translation is generally correct. The Third Consulship, and 
the Fescennina,' are the best rendered. We wish, however, 
that instead of some of 'the poems which he has inserted in his 
collection, be had given us the Proserpine. ' 

We do not much like Mr. Howard's Maria, though counte- 
nanced by the original ; it is however better than his predeces- 
sor's Mary, inasmuch as it has a heathenish sounds and may be 
taken for the feminine of Marius, 

Note. — We have oiriitted to notice the prefatory addresses to 
Claudian's poems. They possess little merit, except that of 
ingenuity and polished expression. Claudian seldom succeeds 
in elegiac verse ; his forte was in hexameters. The absence of 
egotism irt them is very exemplary, from one who could say with 
truth, '^ Omnibus audimur terris, mundique per oras Ibimus.'' 
Those prefixed to the Third Consulship of Honorius, and to 
tbe first and second books of tbe Proserpine, are among the 
best 
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collecting toys 



And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge ; 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 

^ Paradise Regained^ it. dS5> 

]^ JLrb following is a copy of the epitaph inscribed on the 
tomb of Joshua Barnes : 

Hie jacet 

Joshua BarneSj 

8cc. &c. 8cc. 

Bagrfa-iog S* ivafTag 

avios Tf Twv &01IS&V, 
T»y iarogoov fteyiffto^, 
xai priTOpoav igiaros, 
xa) jxavrewy j3afi(rro^, 
BgSTuwtxrjg oLfOV§ri$. 
(On another part of the monument :) 
The Grf^k Anacreontiques an tlie monument Englished* 
(Supposed by the 'Squire of* the parish for the time being.) 
Kind Barnes^ adornM by every Muse^ 
Each Greek in his own art outdoes. 
No orator was ever greater, 
No poet ever chanted sweeter, 
H' excell'd in Grammar's mysteryj 
And the Black Prince of history ; 
And a divine the most profound. 
That ever trod on English ground* 
We mast not be over-severe in criticising these tributes of 
posthumous admiration. */(rrojp0oy for historians may pass mus- 
ter in a modern Greek ; but the epithet $ii^(rTo$, applied to a 
writer^ contains an unfortunate ambiguity. Inhere is a very 
elegant atid recondite compliment couched in the title, '^ Black 
Prince of history;" asj besides bis Latin epic of which the 
Black Prince was the hero, the Doctor, if we mistake not^ 
wrote a history, in English, of the wars of the same Prince. 

2. Herod, ix. 120. Keti rim r&¥ ^v}<a(r(rivreov (^Ainyitioni) Xfyerai 
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fniv, irspij(t)iiyTes, fdau/xa^ov. 6 ii *A§roLS)CTrjg pog elde to repaSf x. r. A. 
We know not whether it is worth while to produce an instance 
of a similar superstition in the modern Greeks, as related by a 
writer in the New Monthly Magazine, for Feb. 18i24^ p. 143^ 
Article on Constantinople. We are sorry for the destl^uction of 
the sacred fish ther6 mentioned, as it might he interesting to 
know what degree of vivacity these mttte prophets would exhibit 
on the recovery of the city by its ancient ppssessorsj should so 
desirable an event take place. *^ At the storming of the city by 
Mahmoud, the wall near which this church stood was consider- 
ed impregnable. One of the Greek priests was frying some 
fish, secure in his situation. Oil a messenger entering with the 
news, that the Turks were forcing their i^ay in, ' I would as 
soon believe,' exclaimed the priest^ * that these fish would 
leap oat of the pan, and swim about the room.' Strange to 
say, the thing actually happened ; and these sacred fish (a breed 
belonging to the church above mentioned) were preserved till 
lately inviolable, but they too have fallen^ with tiieir masters, 
before the sacrilegious Turks." 

3. In Clas. Jourti. xliv. p« S61f, was published a Fragment of 
ti Greek Ritual, (a Litany in honor of the Virgin,) communicated 
by a correspondent from a Ms. belonging to a late scholar. We 
extract part of his description of it. '^ The system, on which 
it has been framed| evidently for the purpose of being chanted^ 
IS obvious on examination. A sentence, which we may imagine 
to have been a recitative, introduces a hymn consisting of 13 
lines, that is^ 6 couplets, and a single line, which is invariably 
llie same> and which wais probably sung in full chorus. The 
lines in each couplet are of equal length, measured by the num- 
ber of syllables. The number in the first couplet is 10; in th^ 
second, 1 6, &c. This holds throughout the whole Fragment, 
with only one exception in the third coqplet of the first part, in 
which Oihg, or the termination tog inj^ou^avio^, is to be consi- 
dered as a monosyllable. The hymu is succeeded by anothe^ 
sentence, &c." 

1'here is also another correspondence worth noticing in the 
above composition, and which has escaped your correspondent ; 
viz. that of accent. Each line consists of two parts, and in each 
part there are a certain number of accented syllables (in the first 
part one or more, besides the Xalpt, in the second two or more), 
each of which answers to another accented syllable in the same 
place of the corresponding line. Were the words of whidi the 
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first line consists uniformty of the same length with those* in the 
second, and formed in a similar manner, this coincidence wouM 
not be remarkable ; and this is indeed the case in a great num- 
ber of instances, as. 






a\6' 






But in many other couplets this is not tlie case, where never- 
theless the place of the accents in both the lines is uniformly 
the same. We ought to premise, that an accent belonging to an 
article;^ pronoun, or other unimportant word, is considered aa 
none at all. 

Xuipe, iiL-VKouTfroL 'irovTl'\TOL(ra ^apoioo | rjv voijtov" 



^otlpe, a[ivov\ 
Xalgi, ai\rj\ 



xa) 7roifi,e'\yo$ fiirrip* 
Xoyjxwv I TTpofiotrcov* 



Xalpey vir^lpive (TtD-JXs I 68))yiwv | toJj h cxoWr 

Xuigs, <rx6-|Tij toD xoV-J/xou 'rrXarvTs-^et vfflXijj, 

From the above account it would appear that the c9utraction 
of which your correspondent speaks, takes place neither iii s^rou- 
pivios nor Bsig, but rather in S»' ij^; after all, however, there 
appears to be some nTegularity. Perhaps ^porou^ should be 
substituted for tous in the second line. 

Xaige, xXi'-|]xa$ l9roupa-[vjOf, I 8»* l^g \ xar£-|/3i} o Otds* ' 
^ Xaige, ye- |^uga'jM,eTa-fy ouca . jS^oTOwj ( Ix yris | vpis oupavov. 

We have only noticed one exception to tlie above rules : 

Xetipty r^ y^\ % Tijj hsoLyyiXloif 
Xaipe, 1^ j|^ I pm [liki xai yaXa. 

Observations like the above, though of no value in themselves, 
may frequently be made useful in application to other subjects. 

4. Claudian, Carm. i. 18 — 22. 

Nee quisquam procerum tentet, licet aere vetusto 
F/oreut, et claro cingatur Roma senatu, 
Se j'^ctare parem; sed, prima sede relicta 
Aucheniis, de jure licet certare secundo. 
A correspondent in No. xlviii. p. 366, produces Hon Lib. i. 
Od. xStvii. 15, as parallel to the above construction : ^ 
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> quae te cunque dotnat Venus 

Non erubescendU adurit 
Ignibus ; ingetiuoque semper 
Amore peccas. 
* The following from Virgil, ^n. vi. 282, comes nearer to the 
passage of Claudian, the abrupt change of the subject or noaii- 
iiatLve case being in both instances the same : 

Xn medio ramos annosaque brachia pandit 
Ulmus opaca, ingens, quam sedem Somnia vulgo 
Vana tenere^mw^, foliisque sub omnibus harent. 
We are here supposing ^orea^ and cingaiur to refer to two 
different subjects^ which appears to be the most probable con*- 
struction. 

5. Observations on the Accidejncs anp Syntax of 
Zumpt's Latin Grammar^ latelif translated by the Rev* 
J. Ken RICK. 

P. 5, I. Except. — Duria (Diirius in Silius Italicus — *' Du- 
riusque Tagusque" — ) is made masculine by the poets, contrary 
Xo the practice of the prose writers, which is the more remarka- 
ble : *' roseis farmosus Duria ripis/' Claudian. * 

P. '6, last exception. In a similar way the names of ships, 
though derived from masculine objects^ are feminine, fronoi 
navis: as Centaurus, &c. 

P. 31, 1. 6. Didfls, we believe, never occurs in poetry. 

lb. 1. 21. JTo^oxX^v is not Greek. 

Ih. I. 30. For Thety (an old error) read Tethy. 

P. 38, note 1. *' senati ;" chiefly used in state forma. 

P. 4], 1. 13. In a hymn of St, Ambrose's we have meli as 
the genitive of melos. 

P. 47, penult. For the names of sciences in ce, derived from 
the Greek, as grammatice, musice, &c. we have also other forqis 
in the neuter plural, grammatica, musica, 8lc« See Cicero 
passim. 

P. 48, 1. 6, Epuluxn we believe is chiefly, if not exclusively, 
used in a religious sense. 

lb. 1. 7. ** Balneum, balnea fplun] rarely balnea.** This is 
surely a mistake. 

P. ,58^ art. 4. Qvid sometimes substitutes e for i in the abla- 
Uves of trisyllable adjectives in is; 2is,Jatale, caleste. 

P. 63, Sect, xxviii. 1^ note. Doesihe author mean to say that 
divitia is in common use as the neuter plural o( dives? 

P. 93. (of the imaginary participle ens.) The jEoJians had 
the form >V> ^o;. Matthias Gramm. §. ^i2« ^d iin. 
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P. l\2. The form ere for erunt in the third person pluml of 
tlue preterite active is rather poetical than prosaic ; U'hich ac^ 
counts for its comparative frequency in Tacitus and such other 
of the later prose authors 9s affect poetical mode$ of writings 
See Quintilian i. 5. 

P. 166. Pigitum est, puditum est occur in very few author?. 

P. 167. ** Curritur, iic. (impers.) they, or men tunj'^ The 
French on court might have been added here, as expressing 
\he force of the impersonal better than any form in pur lan- 
guage.* 

P. 185, note 1. "-^c never stands before vowels.^ tt were 
to be wished that modern writers of Latin would observe thi^ 
rule. 

P, 198. 'f Po<5ts, according to the nece9sity of the v^se, place 
the prepositive conjunctions also after one or more words^, and 
Ihake ve and que enclitic to other words {provided they are verbs) 
than those to which they properly belong." The word; in Ita^ 
lies ar6 too sweeping. 

Moribus hip meliorquje fam^ 
Contendat. 

Hor. Carm. iii. 1. v. }d« 

Flebili sponsaejuTenemyersptoiii > 

Plorat. 

■ V ' ■■ :. ■ iv. i. V. 91. 

Instance^ of this licence dccur chiefly in Horace and Ovi({. 
in the latter the enclitic is genen^lly, we believe uniformly, 
attached to a verb. 

Et sspe extimui, ne vir mens ilia videret> 
JNon satis occultis erubuique notis. 

Helena Par* 83, 

v." in nostlras quoniam nova ptippis arenas 
Venerat, audaces attuleratque viros. 

'M^edea JasoniflS. 

This latter licence is particularly cpnvepient in elegiac verse. 

Prosody. 
P. 36d, art. 5. " Dadaleus h^s the e common.'^ It would be 
inore correct to say that the quantity of the e in Dadaieus varies 
according to its meaning and derivation. Dadakus from 4oii,r 
^aksios (relating to Da^dalos) is long : 

Jam Da^cialeo ocior Icaro 

Hor. Carm. ii. ttlt. v. IS. 
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•«- ope Dedalea 



iv. 2, V. 2. 

but dadalem from iailakios (synonjinous with dedalus, «'oXu8a/- 
IgLkfiSf from 1»iMkKuv), is properly short ; examples of which 
are namerous. We do not lay down this rule^ however, in an 
unqualified manner. 

Jr. 385. Quantity of e in compounds. — Silius Italicus makes 
the e in liquefactun long iii one instance, lib. i. * " Ossa lique* 
factis fumarunt fervida membris.^' 

P. 387, I* 9* The author is mistaken in saying that the latter 
sellable of ambo is always short. 

Ambo florentes setatibus. Arcades ambo. 

ViTg; Eel. Tii. 4. 
Ambo propositum peragunt iter. * 

/for. Sa^ ii, 6, v. 99. 
Scilicet invictos ambo certamine cursus 

Esse deus voluitw 

Ovid. MeUviu 192. 

Py 386. ^' A is short in noons, except the ablative singular 

of the first declension, and Greek proper names ih as** VemLr 

nine proper names in ra, from the Greek pi, ought also to be 

excepted. 

Mittit Hypermnestra de tot modo fi*atribus uni. 

- Ovid. Ep. Hypermnesira^ 

Perdat opes Phaedra ; parces, Neptune, nepoti. 

Id. Kerned. Jimor. 743, 

P. 387. '' Y (in the termination), which occurs only in Greek 

words, is always long.^' This is a mistake. 

Moly vocant Superi. 

Ot;. Met. siv. 299. 

(from Hom. Od. K. jlfe^Xt; 8s fiiv xaXlouo-» deo/.) 

"' fatis tibi, Tiphy, negatum. 

Val. Flacc. ▼. 104. 

^ Perhaps, indeed, the author wrote long by an oversight for 

short, as in p. 386, L 2, quanddquidem for quandoquidem. We 

noticed another error (among several of less importance) in p^ 

)S9/ note S, 1. 6, quidm for quidam. 

6. O quid solutis est beatius curis ? 

Quum mens onus reponit, et peregrino 
X^abore fessi venimus Larem ad nostrum^ 
Pesideratoque acquiescimus lecto. 

Catullus, ad Sirm^ 

Thus imitated by a modern I^itin poet i 
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Tu quoque natali' terra sejuncta lot anoo« 
£cc^ domi veram petis^ invenietquei quietem^ 
Et tibt quid tato fuerit iucuodius 9VO 
Quam pleni gemitas anioii brevis iWe, reposto 
Pondere, quum veterem jacet intra sarcina jportam, 
^landaque deserti complectere frigora lecti ? 

Gebirus, v. 83. 
In Leigh Hunt's translation of the above poem of Catullus there 
is a beautiful line, expressive of the '^ pleni animi.gemitus" — 
How gladly do i sink upon thj breast ! 
fVith what <i sigh of full contented rest ! 
One or two remarks in the prefece and not^s to '^ Gebirus '' are 
worth quoting. 

** Nonne igitur menti, subjectus est^ inquies, stylus ? Sa^pius, 
mi frater, stylo mens quam mente stylus dirigitur. In excel'.- 
lentibus operum locis, mente aguntur omnia : super reliqua (et 
aream ea, dii boni ! quanto ampliorem occupant) styli magiste-^ 
rium est/* 

. We give part of his criticism on Horace -s translation of the 
Opening Knes of the Odyssey, ** Die mihi, Musa, virum^V &c. 

*' Ulysseni ait hie (Horatius) et multos homines et multas 
urbes vidisse. Quidni?^ Videnmt imbelles; pessimi viderunt 
infimique; canes porro simiaeque : ille autem (Homerus) vices 
permultas expertum esse rerum fortunarumque, quinetiam per* 
plurima passum ait, idque unO| ut antea^ pra&pollenti, et locum 
munitissimum occupante verbo/^' 

He accumulates a number of passages from Virgil to prove 
that the letter r has a natural tendency to lengthen the short 
vowel which precedes it : Omnia vincit amor, et-^iEquus uter- 
que labor, ffqiii—Littorajactetur, odiis — &c. 8cc., adding, that 
in all these instances the lengthened syllable coincides with a 
pause in the sense^ and that iq all, lexcept one, it is preceded 
by a dactyl ; we believe, however, that more exceptions are to 
be found. . . 

7* The following deserve noticing as some of the' commonest 
instances of inaccurate rendering of Greek words. 

^fJifyiv is translated '' to speak," whereas its meaning is> '' ia 



' Newton in hU commentary on Milton, points out another fault in 
this translation of Horace. '< In alj these instances, (the exordiums of 
Homer and Virgil), as in Milton, the subject of the poem is the very first 
thing offered to us, and precedes the verb with which it is connected. It 
must be confessed, that Horace did not regard this, when he translated 
the first line of the Odyssey, Die mihip Musa, virum,^ SfC* 



indicsite/' ** to* intiiDate.'^ nins ia veiidered ^' labor;'' it is 
rather " suffering/' or <f painful exertion." "ItrreKrien is not ''to 
stand/' but ** to station one's self." So also its compounds. 
HoLpix^v is considered as sjnonymoiis with pmbere, *' to afford or 
supply ;" it is difficult to find a word wjiich will exactly express 
it, but certainly this is not its proper noeaniug. ^aiWdai is 
rendered ** to appear ;" the primary signification^ '^ to show or 
discover ope's self/' is, perhaps, the more common. Piyvwrxetv 
is rendered as if synonymous with iiievat. The blending of the 
ideas of defence and revenge; in a^ivuvj T4fi9)p$iv, Sic, renders it 
difficult to give the force of these words in another language^ 
ttyveo^eu ought to be properly distinguished from ehai. Tlapuvo^ 
usually means, ** to be arrived/' '* to have come :" 'nuftiiLi tow- 
rou tviX9.^ I am come on this account, &c. B^uju^^fH is not so 
much to wonder^ or to admire, as to regard strongly. Nuv IV, 
following a conditional proposition, as in Thuc. i. 68, e! /tev 
aifcivitg TTOV ovng ^fUovv r^v *E\\ii8u, hiaLa}f.a\lu$ uv dg oua ei^ci 
vgoo'iiMi' yvy Si r! isl iiompv^yopilVf x. r. X. should be translated 
'*but as it is," hot ''but now." In Latin, labor is misconstrued 
in the same manner as vSvog, Terror \s not synonymous with 
the English word to \ihich it has given origin ;'it is rather the 
causing of terror, the act of terrifying'^ terror from terrere, as 
timor from timere. Neither does the English word rapid aa- 
s\i^er to the Latin rapidus, which signifies hasty ^ violent^ impe- 
tuous, from rapere^ Apparere is not to appear^ but to bvginto 
appear, to become an object of sight, ^ These are but a few 
among an infinity of instances of the same kind. 

8. We do not. know whether the metaphor, 7%«$ awof ycra^, in 
Phoenix's speech to Achilles, II. J., has been illustrated by that 
in Od. ^. 156. KaXKfi — oZw T?g IvcrTe^avos KvUpem Xplera$, x. 
r. X. Compare flesiod. *^£/?y. 65. x^piv a/Ur^tp^eai xe^oX^. 

9* Macpherson is said to have purposely interspersed his 
Ossian with fragments of hexameters, as well as with wliole lines : 
perhaps the following was one — its cadence may be easily ren- 
dered in Greek : " 

Mourn, ye sons of 
/iCXai', cog 



song, the l death of the noble Sijthallin. 



nKfltieiv I XP^9 Sei\ioL}\^mg 



tfiTOV ay\avotj. 



There is certainly a peculiar system pursued, both in the 

' \ ■ ■ — - — ' — • 

' Milton uses ^ appear" in the classical sense : 

With thousand thousand stars, that then appeared. 
Spangling the hemisphere. 

Paradise Lost, vii. 



ibythniy waA in ibe form&tioo of the se'ntetices, of Mdcpbefnon't 
woikf which it might be pot incurious to develope, 

' 10. ApoTl. Rhod. iii. 159* 

Avroig eTruTo. ft6X:ts i^fiXvdeif OuXuji^TrQio 

Qvpotytvi' ioio) ie 7ro\oi ecve^ou(ri wp^VA 

pvpim ^XidttTcpv, xopvipa) ;^9qv^^' 

veiodi 8* aXXoit yala fsgio'fiios, So-T$i r avipooii 
faivsTO, xa) TtOTafiMV lego) poor eiX\OT§ S* aSrc 
&xpte$f K. r. A. 
So, Milton^ describing the descent of Raphael, Paradise Lbst^ 
iv. 253. 

■ "" till at the gate 

Of Heav'o arrived, the gate self-open'd wide, 8u:* 
From hence, no cloud, or, to obstruct his sight. 
Star interposM, however small he sees. 
Not unconform to other shining globes. 
Earth and the.gardeq of Qod, with cedars crown'd 
Above all hills. 

11. ApolK Rhod. i. 597. 

Keltev S* eugvii^ivetg re voXtiyAvcrroti; re ^ipayyeif 

*0o-a'ij5 OvkufMTOto r* hriipeiKOv ' 
Apollonius seems to have had an eye for the phenomena of 
nature. The only other poet whom we remember as. noticing 
the same remarkable appearance, is the author of ^^ Gebirus," 
above-mentioned: i. ri5. 

— — — visum — pratis fluere altitis sequor. 

12. Instances of unique formations of verses in Homer. 
IK /• 394. Ui^Xshs i^v ftoi iirsiTct yvvaixA yoLiii(rv§Tai auTCi$» 

There is no other instance of a word consisting of an amphibra-? 
chys in this place of the line, followed by a polysyllable; unless 
9. 587, may be considered as such : 

"Avc^eo vSv, iroXXov yotp e/ooys veinpis gSfti ■ 
which the enclitic ye may be considered as rendering doubtful 
h. 753. 

This is the only instance in Homer of a line ending with a w6rd 
of six syllables, consisting of a short syllable, a dactyl, and a 
aiumdee. With the substitution of a spondee for the dactyJ# 
this termination occurs not unfrequendy. 

' This passage was pointed out to us by a friend, who had bad occasion 
to observe its fidelity to nature ; we being ourselves livers on land. 



Airig 8 jxotivo^ l^y jxrra ^rfort xoftriyvijrjjo-iv. 

IlK.SVT. 
^^, 63. — r? $ya"/5ooj, f^n xctrei xpare^oy ing Iguxsi.' 

Tbis^ we believe, is a solitary instance of a pause at the ehc} 
of the second foot, where that foot is a dactyl* The following 
agrees better with the ordinary flow of Homer's versification : 

Frj fvcH^oos fox 9 ^' M\6v Treg xofXtpvitei. 
Such minute observations as the above ought not to be rejected 
as mere trifling ; as by observing what is particularly repugnant 
to any rhythmical system^ we gain a proportional insight into the 
nature of the system itself. More especially, nothing that lias 
fuiy relation to such a subject as Homer can be coosiderpd at 
uninteresting. 

13. " The third method mentioned by Aristotle (of raising the 
language to the standard of p<»etry)9 ts-^the lengthening of a 
phrase by the addition of words, which may either be inserted 
or omitted, 0s aJsoityihe extending or awtracting of particular 
words by the insertion or omission of certain syllables. Milton 
has put in practice this method of raising liis language, as far aa 
the nature of our tongue will permit ; as in the passage above- 
mentioned, eremite, for what is hermit in common discourse. 
But this practice is more particularly remarkable in the names 
of persons and of countries, as Beelzebub, Hesebon, and in many 
other particulars, wherein he has either changed the name, or 
made use of that which is not commonly known, that he might 
the better depart from the language of the vulgar." Addison^^ 
Critique on Paradise Lost. If, by this^ it is intendei;! to imply 
that Milton is in the habit of coining new forms of received 
words, ad libitum, it appears to be altogether a mistake. Of 
Beelzebub we know nothing, except that it is a quadrisyllable in 
Greek, BeeX^/Sodx ; but Hesebon is the Latin form of Heshbon, 
as in a religious ode of a modern Latin poet. 

Semper illimes Esebonis undse : 

and eremite, we need not observe, is the original fprm of hermit. 
The same will be found to be the case with adl the unusual forms 
which occur in Milton. 
Paradise Lost, iii. 36» 

And Tiresias, and Phineus, prophets old — 

Some of the critics wish to expunge this verse, on account of 



Where Pope (after Chapman) translates xjparifw, Hercula,, 
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the unusual accent of Tiresias; others would transpose the two 
names. May not Milton's accentuation of Tiresias in this 
place have been owing to bis writuig with the sound of Homer's 
yerses in his ear ? 

O'er the ground 

GJiding metiorouSf 

xii. ad fin. certainly origins^ted in the poetical form fierifopo;. . So 
voIHtbil, from volubilU, &c. 

14. ■ ■ <r*8jggiQg 8* ipufiayios 

^ikKfov oufavh Ikm *■ - Horn, II. . 

A certain concoctor of Latin poetry , in transferring the above 
metaphor to his own yerses, Uundeced into the expression ^'aide- 
reo stridentia turbine tela." 

BOIflTOS. 
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ARN. HERAL LUDOV. HEERENII disserta- 
tion de chori Qrcecorum tragici natura et indole^ 
ratione argumenti hahita. 

[Vide Miscell. Critica Vol. i. P. iv.] 

^. L In tanta veteris Gr^eciae Latiique monumentorum oninis 
generis strage, vix tamen alia fuisse puto,.quae tristem hanq 
aorteoi magis experta sint> quaai Lyriconim Gragcoruni carminia. 
Ut enim eos poetas taceam, quos antiquissima Grascia: aetas 
tulit, Orpheum^ Linum, Olyinpum^ Philammoneni et a^ios, 
quorum cajmina^ cum litteris nondum mandarentur^ ab interitt^ 
vix servari potueruut; eorum quoque poetarum^ qui inde ab 
Ol. XXV. usque ad Pindari aetatem florueruut^. Archilochi, Alcasi, 
Stesichori, Alcmanis, multorumque al.iorum, riil fere, praster 
nomina ad nosUa tempera pervenerunt ; quibus autem fruimur 
Sapphus et Tyrtaei reliquiis^ tantum sane abest^ ut damnum^ 
(}uod passi sumus, resarciatur^ ut acriori potius eorum quae 
interierunt de^siderio ex lectione earum teneamur. Ipsius quo- 
que Pindari^ quae ex teniporum naufragio servata sunt^ non ita 
pro optimis atque consumatissimia ejus carminibus baberi pos- 

> Dissertatio, quam Ampl. Philosophorum Ordinis auctoritate ad coii' 
sequendos summos in Philosophia honores die 29. Maii 1784. publice 
defendet A, H. L, Heeren^ Bremen&is. GoltiogOR, typis I. Ch. Dieterich, 
Acad. Typogr. 47 pp. 4. 
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sunt, ttt lis omiiibu^^ quse Horatius admiratiir^ ditbyrambis kH 
qiialn^ bymnis quibiis Deorum laudes celebravit, threnis denique 
quibus defunctoruni memoriam servavit, temporum fluctibus 
sobmersi^, sequo animo carenduni nobis esse putemus. Tin 
communi hac lyricorum carniinum clade, pauca sane^ quae nobis 
servata siint^ eo diligentius colligenda atqtie exponenda sunt. 
Pertinent vero ad haec ea quoque carmina, quae in fabulis tra- 
gicis Graecorum a choro cantari solent^ quae, quamvis in lis re- 
stituendis^ atque a sordibus quibus obsita erant, purgandis^ (]ili« 
genter versata sit criticorum cura, nondum tamen ita tractdta 
sunt, ut ex accurata earum inter se com para tione, natura eorum 
sit constituta, varia genera ratione argumenti sint distincta, sin- 
gula vero genera iteruni inter se ita sint comparata, ut quid cui- 
vis eorum propriuni sit, intelligi possit. 

§. 2. Quamvis auteui fines, in com mentatione quam exfaibeo 
observandi, totam banc rem^ ita ut debet, expositam, capere 
nullo modo possini, periculum tamen feci, omnibus tragicorum 
choris saepius perlectis atque inter se comparatis, ad certas quas- 
dam classes, ratione sententiae ac argumenti, eos revocare^ et 
quae a me observata sunt adjicere ; quo me id saltern consecutum 
esse spero, ut singula haec carmina e diversis fabulis tragicis jam 
in unum congesta, ita lectorum oculis subjecerim, ut facili opera 
uno quasi adspectu ea intueri, atque an recte naturam eorum 
indagaverim dijudicare possint. Priusquam autem propositum 
ipsum aggrediar, pauca mihi de ipso ortu atque antiquissima 
conditione cbori in fabulis tragicis praemonenda esse, video. > 

§.3. Omnes, tum antiqui turn recentiores scriptores in.eo 
consentiunt, chori origines ex antiquissimis temporibus repeten- 
das esse. Cum scilicet homines, diebus festis congfegati, hilari-* 
tatis sensus voce atque gestu proderent, ipsa natura ' magistra 
facile imp^llebantur, ut incDnditos clamores atque discursationes 
ad leges rhythmi revbcarent. Graeciae vero prisci incolae, Bacchi 
festis vel Dionysiacis imprin^is frequenter convenire^ atque in 
Dei honorem hymnos canere solebant. 

^ §. 4; £x antiquis his Bacchi festis, primas repetendas - esse 
trago^diae origines, post Aristotelem omnes, qui tragoediae bisto« 
riam concinnarunt, uno ore affirmant. • Postquam enim a niulto 
inde tempore chorus in eo substiterat, ut cantu et saltatione^ 
accinente tibia, laudes Dei celebraret, inter chori cantusunus 
prodire coepit, qui res gestas Dei tum voce, tum gestu imitare- 
tur. £a vero, quae dicebat, nulla arte erant composita, sed erant 
auTO(r;^s^ia<r/xaT« * teste Aristotele Poet. c. iv. Vocantur haec a 

^ Eusdem mores Delphis in ApoUinis sacria bbtinuisse, teststur Strabo 
1. ix. cf. Dion. ilal. 1. vii. s. f. 
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Groicis Eplsodia : ^6od fiomea tatU testatufi t primario cfaol-j 
•rgnoiento et consilio aliena ea putata ease. Mox tacneo illtf 
Gcepere principeiD locum obtinere, ita ut iis ip^e chords subser-^ 
iriret. Episodiis inventis accessit Dialogus, ita tasien ut unu9 
tantutn actor colloqueretur cum Chovo. Diaiogftm primtr m 
Tbespide adhibitum ease ferunt^ quod num verum sit| an dialpgi 
loventum Tbespidis tempora esoedat, disquirere, alienum foret 
a consilio meo ; modo hoc teneamus, usque ad ^schyli tem-** 
porai uDum tantum adhibitum esse interlocutarem. . Verum ad 
ea tempora. descendere salius est^ ex quibus ipsse tragicorum 
Grs^corttm fabulee supersunt. Temporum vero ordine servato 
prioium de iBscbjli, tum de Sopboclis^ tandem de Euripidis 
choris videbimus. 

Sectio I. Mickylus. 

§. 5* Cum i^chylus inter antiquos rudis et inconditae, et re^ 
centiorea expolitsa et consummatae tragoediae scriptores medium 
quasi locum occupet, unus quisque facile yidet, fabulas ejus ab 
omnibus, qui vel universse tragoedias bistoriam concinnare, vel 
chqri oaturam indagare student, inprimis versandas esse* Brevem 
autem fabularuqa ^schyli delineationem eo consilio praBmittam^ 
utinde pateat^ quibus locis poeta carmina chori inserere, et 
ttiid^ materiam in iis tractatam, petere soleat. 

JPers0s, Exhibendum sibi sumit in bac fabula, ut in pluribus 
aliis, ^scbylus simplex quoddam factum ex historia petitum^ 
Xerxis scilicet ab i^thenieosibus fugati, reditum in patriam^ 
Ipsa itaque fabulae ratio postulabat, ut res in regia Persarunii 
ageretur ; chorus autem ex Senioribus Persarami quibus cura 
Tegni demandata erat^ compositus est. Eabula ha?c, ut pluret 
aHm, a ir«{o$ep chori ipcipit, ij^ua rerum suarum couditione ex-r 
po8ita-rv« 64. cantum incipit^ ingentes celebrans Persarum 
copias, quae in Europam trajecerint^^l47« Episod. 1. Accedit 
i^tossa maiter Xerxisty atque choro triste somnium refert, quo 
prsHerita nocte turbata fuerat ; supervenit nuntius, dadera Per^ 
sarum referens — 529- Inde lamentationes et qu^stus chori — 
596. Episod. 2. Cum Atossa de ipaius Xerxis vita soUicita 
«$6et^ inferiis atque incantationibus Darii manes ex inferis evo* 
care ag^reditur. Chorus itaque medio actui magicum carmen 
intercimt 632 — 677* quo finito Darius ex terra prodit^ atque ad 
intcurrogata respondet — 848. Post Darii atque Atosaae disces-^ 
sum chorus Darii . laudes canit-^gCH. Episod. 3. Accedit 
Xerxes atque a choro solenni threno excipitur. 

Agamemnon. Ut in fabula antecedenti reditum Xerxis, sic 
in -nostm. reditum atque caedeni Agameninonis describit poeta. 
Chorus qui constat ex senioribus Argivorum, rerum couditione 
in Parodo expositir, inde a. v. 104. 267. Atridarum in Trojaiii 
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^pQ4ii£oqein faosti^ c^minibiis susceptam, atque Calchantitvati- 
cmia. celebrat. Episod. 1. Accedens Cljftsenuiestra nuntium 
de j^xpiiguatione Trojae, sigi^is ab Agamemnone editis acceptum, 
refert cboro*-*-d64. Cborus ipde gaudio exsultana, in memoriam 
sibi revocat Helenas rapCum a Paride factum et Graecorum et 
Trqanorum inde ortas calatnitates — 499* Episod, 2. Nuntius 
superveniens casus Trojx atque Graecorum labores describit-r 
691 • Chorus iterum Heienae, Taptum, Paridis impietatem^ 
atque varui mala inde orta memorat-^791* Episod. 3. Ac€e<» 
dunt Agamemnon et Cassandra^ atque ab ^gistbo et Clytaem- 
nestra excepti, atque in aedes introducti> ibi interficiuntur. Huic 
quoque episodio chorus carmen intercinit v. 984 — 1042| quo 
suspicari se innuit^ mala consilia Clytaemnestram de marito 
agere. Turn hie chori cantas^ tum vaticinia a Cassandra edita^ 
eo consilio interjecta sunt a poeta, ut spectatorum animos ad 
exspectandam Agamemnonis casdem, pra^pararet* 

Septem contra Thebas. Thebis ab Argivorum exercitu op- 
pilgnatis^ chorus virginuni Thebanarum calamitates quibus op^ 
primebantur deplorans, ad Deos ^e convertit^ eorumque opem 
invocat v. 78 — 183. Episod. 1. Accedit rex Thebanorum 
Eteocies, colloqiiitur cum choro^ eumque a lamentationibus 
abstinere jubet — 288. Post ejus vero , discessum^ crescente 
metu, chorus ad preces atque fletus reciirrit^r~370. Episod. 2« 
Redit Eteocks, nuntioque de hostium exercitu accepto, se cum 
fratre ^ingulare certamen tniturum esse promittit| a quo friistra 
enm revocare studet chorus — 721* Chorus itaque ad fletut 
atque luctus redienay timere se ait, ne dirae, quas filiis QEdipua 
imprecatus erat^ exitum jam habeant — 793. Episod. 3. Nun* 
tio allato fratres mutua ca^ exspirasse, chorus eorum interituin 
deflety sororesque casaorum accedenties^ solenni leasu excipit. 

Prometheus. Vinctus. Chorum bujus fabulee constituunt 
njmphs Oceanitides, cognates atque amicae Prometbei, Jovia 
jussu ob ignem aublatum, scopulo affixi. Tria quoque hujus 
fabulae sunt episodia, pauIo tamen aliter constituta. Chorus 
scilicet non initio episodii primi <rf»Mr«jxoy canity sed asrumnis 
Promethei commotus, medio actui threnum intercinit v. 397—* 
435.. Continenter autem in episodio primo Promethei cum 
cboro atqne Oceano colloquia. Chorus Promethei miseriia 
perterritus, siaiiles casus deprecatur 526—562. Episode 2. 
Accedit lo, a Junone facie bovina inducta> cuir Prometheus 
futuros casus vaticinatur — 892. Chorus ejus exempt .edoctus 
docet; imparet) nuptias esse fugiendas— 914. Episod. 3. Merr 
curitis a Junone missus^ ex Prometheo vaticinia de futuro Jovis 
imperio, frustra extotquere studet. 
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Supplices. Nulla est otnnium iEschyli fabularom, qiise prc^ 
plus ad antiquissiroa? tragoedise naturam accedat, cantibus chori 
lion maximam solum fabulx partem occupantibus, sed choro 
quoque primas in ea partes agente. Chorus scilicet Dunaidum, 
filios iBgypti fugiens^ cum Danao patre ad Peloponnesi lifttora 
appulsus, tristi rerum suaruni conditione in prologo exposita, 
lugubri carmme casus suos deplorat^ deorumque auxiliumin- 
vocat — 184. Episod. 1. Accedit rex Argivorum, a quovir-- 
gines precibus obtinent, ut re ad populum deliata ipsis auxilium 
prooiittat. Ad flectenduiki regis aniinum chorus medio actui 
carmen intercinit, quo opem ejus implorat, v. 422 — 445. Post 
regis discessum chorus invocat deos, ut navem filiorum ^gypti 
perdant, atque nomine I&s m^tris generis sui comniemorato in 
ejus historiain excurrit 532 — 607. Episod. 2. Allata nurttto 
Argivos excipere velle Danaidas, chorus humanitate eorum 
commotus; bona civitati precatur. Mox autem, conspecta nave 
filiorum ^gypti, senex Danaus in urbem abit populi opem 
imploraturus. Chorus solus relictus, threnum canit 783 — 845. 
Episod. 3. Praeco a filiis £gypH missus, ab Argivorum rege 
re infecta dimittitur. 

Choep flora. Prodeunt chorus et Electra, ad expiandos Aga- 
memnonis manes jussu Clytsemnestras inferias ferentes. Chorus 
rerum conditione exposita aversatur Agamemnonis csedem a 
Ciytaemnestra peractam. Episod. 1. Accedit Orestes, et a 
sorore agnitus, cum ea init cousilia de interficienda matre. Inde 
chorus solertiam bominum celebrat 583-— 650. Episod. 2. 
Prodit Clytaemnestra, atque Orestem, ficto deejus mortenuntio 
decepta, hospitio excipit— 780. Chorus Jovem invocat, ut 
Orestis consUiis adsit^ — 837* Episod. 3. ^gisthus ex aigris 
reversus cum Clytsemnestra in sedibus interficitur, acclamante 
choro. Orestes autem ex domo progressus, ut facimis com- 
missum excusaret, matris Furiis corripitur. 

Eumenides. Cum Orestes Furiis agitatus, ad aram Apolli- 
nis Delphici confugisset, Apollo autem ut eiTm Uberaret, Furiis 
eum obsidentibus soporem induxisset, Orestes clam se iis sub- 
ripuit. Inde Eumenidum ex somoo expergefactarum indigna- 
tioiies 143 — 179* Episod. I. ''Furise ab Apolline ex templo 
ejectae Orestem persequuntur, eumque Athenis consecut^, cum 
ab ara Minervae avellere non auderent, carmine magico in fu- 
rorem conjicere tentant 322 — 399. Episod. 2. Miuerva super- 
veniens, causa cognita, rem a senioribus Atheniensium dijudicari 
jubet — 492. Chorus Furiarum, divinflrum humanarumque 
legum eversionem instare dicit, si matricidas causa vicerit— ^569- 
Episod. 3. Lite itaque dijodicatai cum. paria essent sufFragia, 
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^iitierva Orestem quidem abnolvit^ Furiis autem Athenis aratn 
hU}ue sacra coricedity quse, Minerva? hospitio accepto^ utbi 
Atiieriiensium bona precai^tur. 

§ 6. Ex brevi hac fabu]arum .£sch)'li delineatioUe patet, 
omnes ^schyli fabulas tria continere episodia vel actus, inter- 
valla autem eoruQi chori caYitus occupare. Iiiterdum tamen 
chorus vel vehementiori affectu excitatus, vel oeconomia fabulae 
postulante, mediis actibus intefcinit, ut adeo duo sint chofortifti 
genera^ quorum prius cohstituunt ii, qui in princtpio et fine 
cujusvis episodii intercedunt> alterum ii, qui mediis interdudi 
actibus intercinunt. Qui ad primum genus pertinent^ commode 
ad tres classes revocari possunt, sunt enim chori carmina vel 
hymnif vel threni, vel tradit in iis poeta bona prtecepta ad vitam 
bene instituendam necessaria, ex iis, quae modo in scena gesta 
erant, petita. 

§. 7. Hymni, Pers. 65—147. 849 — ^904. Jgamemn. 104 
—267. 365—499. 692--79^. 

Supra jam observavi in antiquissimis choris deorum atque 
magnoruni virorum laudes, ex rebus gestis eorum petitas, cele- 
bratas fuisse. Servavit hunc morem ^schylus et quavis occa- 
sione oblata bella, piignas, proelia, chorum canere facit. In 
Ag^memnone omnes chori cantus belli, Trojani iuilia celebrant, 
in Persis Persarum in Grasciam expeditionem. 

Nulla forte sunt Lyricorum Graecorum carmina, in quibus 
lyricus sermo et spiritus poetictis altius insurgat, quam in his 
^schyli hjmnis, inprimis autem in iis, quibus in Agamemsone 
Trojanam expeditionem relebrat. Quse in iis continentur, non 
secundum ordinem quendam, mente antea con<ieptum, dispositft 
sunt, sed libere vagatur poetae ingenium ; si forte in rem inci- 
derit uberiori descriptione dignam, subsistit, eaortque vividissi«- 
mis coloribus pingit, mox iterum pergit, denuo subsistit. Sic 
in primo Agamemnonis choro, chorus primum canere se dicit 
Atridarum in Trojam expeditionem, Mox memoratis faustis , 
ominibus a Jove editis, atqiie Calchantis vaticiniis, in iis sub- 
sistit, ea explicat. Inde Jo vis consilia admirans, ad ejus laudea 
deflectit. iterum redit ad Calchantis vaticinia Iphigeniaisi 
immolare jubentis, inde in ipsius immolationis descriptioneiB 
excurrit. Nullus quidem, quod apud Euripidem observabimus, 
ex ^schyli hymnis totus in Dei cujusdam honorem composite 
est : ssepe tamen eorum laudes carminibus s'uis immiseeve 
sotet. Multus est inprinris in celebranda summa Jovis potest 
tate, cujus generic praeclara exstant exempla in Agamettin* v« 
168—186. 37«— 376. * 
§. 8. Threni. Prom. Vmct: v. 397— 4S5. S. c. Th. 78— 
VOL. XXX. CLJl. NO.LIX. C 
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183. 289— S70. 7Sa— -793. 8SSr-r802. 879-rr96«. Pen. 590 
—594. CAwfpA. 20—81. 781—837. Supf,L 41—^83. 783 
—814. Eumenid. 143—179. 322-r4QQ. Cum in fabulis 
tragicis turn fatiulge perioofe, tuip ipse c)iorq8, vel inde jam ab 
initici pmlis. atque cal^qiitsiUbifa oppri^ianturi vel in exitu fabulae 
pi^ter opinipnem in mak incidantj nismp saiie mirtibitur^ muUo9 
^x cbori cantibiis in l^ct^ et bmentatiqne versari^ Qarmip^ 
itaque ad hoc genus pertipentis^ omn^ episodiorum iptervalla 
opqup«nt in ii^ fftbulis^ quibus ^borus inde jam ab initio immi* 
nente ciilamitate premitiir, ut in septeoii 9. Tb. vei iis locif 
inseruutur^ quibus vel chorus v^l fabulsj^ persons!? inspefmiv 
malis oppiimuntur^ ut in Persis. 

Tbreni a pboro cs^^diti continei^t tqm desicriptioiies ipaloriimr 
^uibMs ppprimitur, tiim invocatioi^^^ deprum^ ut se ex malis 
irruentibus expediant. Descriptiones xalamitatum magis ai^ 
^enpor^m iqcutiendum, qMam a^ misericQr4i^in moyen4am co|b* 
positas sunt. Describere et referre aio.let ppeta cladesj^ ur^es ab 
hostibus captas ^tque ^veirs^Ssi iras bof rend^s Decorum, homines 
oh caedem coonniss^m infuroren^ ^onjectqs, Ms^xim^^ i^ut^oi 
threnorum parten^ o^upant prices ^(q^es^pplicationes depruoou 
tunto semper ardoi^^ effusa^i ^( ^ ^omu^iovend^s 9iui^ps nibil 
^flScsLcius ess^ possil. Opti^l^^l exen^pli^m exbib.^t primi)3 
in septem contrst ThehfS virginu^ Xh^l^f^P^fmn caJ^tu^^ quo^ 
trepidationes Mque meti^s p^eUafUD) poet^ mjire expressut. 

In threnis i&spb^li inprinus n^^jo^Tapdus. est splepn^s. ilia 
tessus, S. c. Th. 872— 9^ qvo, fqlypicp atqpe Eteocl^ ip^.tMa 
es^de defuDCtia, chorps pG(;isorij|m. sjoror^s ^xcipit. Chorus i^ 
duas partes* divisus ajt^r^AS. yipibjVB €%#^ ^^er^ p2^; 9, s^f nijuam, 
ab altera jaoi iuiceptQint Vftpp iiitercip^f fplet, atque ppntipuare. 
Tolttm ean^en ex q^eJ;^li8 %e ^xcUms^tiioipiip^u^ ^ 9|^rupti^ 
Sffutenliia ^oostat, silqn^ ftd ?^|1i(iq^ac|0^ ii^hm ^^^mi n^tunuop^ 
qiiati Acbiltea ^pii4 Hpw^rmni JP^^ocl^ mior^^ liiget^ ^.^c^dei^e 
videtvr. AUsi <hori c^Rtic^ pum yf^d^^nc^, cp/na^^^ ^V>^. S^Q^mi 
kmiuionp conjwctst Unmof^a^ps iUoa li^tui^ t^e^diiiji^t, quji* 
bits hom^oea^ ^ndum phiipsppbi^ ^lc^lti| sed i^olup^ naVura^ 
iff^elUMA sequem^a^ pas^ns^ippp^j^og prpsequi^qj^t. Pertinent 
si4 bpc ^nut lammMipOM cliori ip Pei^sj^^^ A^n^ ^^4^nt^. el; 
.pjanaidum in SuppJI^. 7aS-rraift, Rf^^sW ^t^.^gwthii &m, 
misAo, vi eois ah axa ahslraheife 9o<9^(9k Qinpipp fi}iqia hsep. 
«uat a moribus nostcis, nee ea ^i ab hqi^ihiUiS. pariji^ adhvi^ 
ejLCuli^s tecri possuni. Cwtps ^tiijp^nulum^ qup, Apolliniej^i;!^ 
quiOieaiem iis subdui^ratiL iapi[epaiu» $fip^fUd,. ^4S;nr<179.. ^ 
alter, quo diris Oresti factis eum in furpfcni. iterum ^opjio^ 
t«nlai)t> 322<rr400, ad horrorem inj^t^endum a poe^ com|)Oj|iti 
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9unt> quod quidem ita cdnsecutus est, ut ne ip«i quidem Athe-* 
nienses ferre eos potuerint. 

^. g. Philosophemata, Prom.5£6— 563.893-- 914, Ckoeph. 
583—650. Eumenid, 403-^570. 

fiestftt tertia classis pbororum ^schyli, quibus philosophicas 
lentemias tradit. Solent iiaec esse prsecepta, ad vitam beriQ 
iiiatitueiidam data^ ex ipsa autein fabula, rebusque modo in 
scena actis petita. Prisdam vere simplicitatem redolent, nulla 
arte quaesita sunt, sed ex ipso fabulae argumento ita fluunt, ut 
aemini non obvia esse debeant. Sic Prometheo Jovis jussii 
sccxpulo affixo, qhorus inde nihil agendum esse docet contra 
Deoruni voluntateni, impietatem enim certas poenas manere^ 
In eadeoi fabula, liks laboribus edoctus, docet, impares nuptias 
esse fugiendas. Cuoi , in. Cboephoris Orestes atque Electro 
coasiliuni de interficienda Cljlaemnestra cepissent, chorus, muli- 
erum inpriipis audaciam omnia quidem ait superare, dare tamen 
aliquando scelerum poenas. Simili argumento est £umenidum 
canlus 493^-570^ quo Minerva Orestem a Furiarum impetii 
toeiite, ab bomtnibita impaa atque sceleratis poenas sumendaa 
esse dicunt. 

§• 10. Expositis iis chororum argumentis qia episodiorum 
intervalla occupant, pauqa adbuc adjiciam de iis, qui Oiedjis 
iaterdum actii)U8 intercinunt, de quibus Horat. in arte 195^ 
196: 

Neu quid medios intercinat actus 

Qugd non proposito conducat et ha&reat apte. 

JEscbjlus, non ignarus bujus prfficsepti, nunquam cantica chori 
aotibus inserit, nisi vel oeconomia fabulia poatulaverit, vel ani-* 
imis chori rebus in scena gestis ita sit excitatua« ut ipsa natum 
diice sensus cantu effuodat. Utriusque ex^mpla propooam. 
Cum in Penis manes Darii magico carmine evoeandi essent^ 
Atossa chprum caDticum hoe incipere jubet. Exstat memor 
randum hoc carmen in Persia Vi 632^677« lovocat chorus 
Decs inferos, ut Dt rium in lucem'emittant, tunc ipsum regem 
alloquitur, eumque ex sepulcro prodire jubet* Carmen ia 
Agamemn, 985 — 1042 eo consilio interjectum est a poeta, ut 
spectatonim animos ad casdem Agameoinonis esspectandam, 
pneparei. Chorus itaque ut animos exspectatione erigeret> 
obscure tantum suspicari se inmiit, Ciyta^mnestram maia de 
maf ito GonsiUa agere. ^ . 

Quod ad ea chori cantica altinet, quibus in mediis actibua 
animi sensus ille cffundit^ exemj^ exstaot iu SuppL 4^4 — 447> 
nU cboms regent Argivorum i^ecibus ad misericordiam flectera 
stwkt, |)onro in eadem fabula v. 638— 7i6> ubi chorus, accepts 
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nuDtio Ar^ivos eum hospitio esse excepturos, bona iis precAtim 
Tandem in Choeph. 935— 971» ubi Ore«ti et Electrse, JEg^im* 
thum et Gi^tffiDiiiebtram interticientibiis, acclamat. 

Sec'tio 11. Sophocles. 

§. ] 1. Orta primum tragoedia, unum interjiciebatur inter 
duo cfaori cantica episodium. .£8ch3flus episodiorum numerum 
ad tria produxit, quorum singulo finite, scenaque ab actoribus 
vacua relicta, choru9 carmen ii)tercinebat. Sophocles, multi9 
in his mutatis, auxit quidem episodiorum numerum, ut tamen 
continua esset actio, scena vel nunquam vel raro ab actoribus 
vacua lelinquitur. Inde factum est, ut chori carmina non sem- 
per episodia excipiant, sed iis locis iiiseri soleant, quibus chori 
animus, rebus in scena gestis comniotus erat. Brevi proposita 
fabularum Sophoclis deiineatione satis haec constabunt. 

§.12. AJax Flagellifer, Chorum fabulse constituunt Sala- 
mhiii, socii AJacis ad Trojam profecti. Cum Ajax armia 
Achiliis Ulyssi addictis, in furorem conjectus, pecora Argi* 
vorum occidisset, Minerva autem haec Ulyssi retulisset, ipsum- 
que AJHceni a sana adhuc mente aberrantem ex tentorio evo- 
casset ; chorus superveniens conspecto Ajace casus ejus luget,- 
atque uiide haec ipsi insania venerit miratur v. 171 — 200. Ajax 
ad sanam mentem reversus, capto consilio ut sibi ipsi manus 
injiceret, filio, quern ex Tecmessa susceperat, valedicit, chorus 
ca[;imitatibus suis patriae desiderio captus, eam invocat, auas 
atque Ajacis calamitates deplorat 604 — 658. Ajax ambiguis 
sermonibus chorum fallit, chorus eum a morbo restitutum cre- 
dens, laetis clamoribus exsultat 707-^729. Cum Ajax ad 
exsequendum consilium ex scena discessisset^ chorus et Tec* 
messa mali quid suspicantes, ad eum perquirendum abeunt. 
Scena in locum desertum translate, prodit Ajax seque ipsum 
iuterficit. Chorus, Tecmessa^ et Teucer eum inventum lacrimia 
prosequuntur, accedens autem Menelaus Teucro ne justa Ajaci 
persolvat itfterdicens, ab eo repellitur. Chorus mala, qu» in 
Trojae obsidione perpessus erat, deplorat 1204 — 12S9. Aga* 
memnone eodem quo Menelaus consilio accedente, ab Ulysse 
permotus Ajaci justa concedit. 

Electro. Orestes cum Pylade et Paedagogo ad patris caedeoi 
ulciscendam Argos reversus, consilia de exsequendo proposito 
cum iis communicat ; iis a scena digressis, prodit Electra, cala- 
mitates suas deplorans. Accitus ejus lamentationibus chdrus 
virginum Argivarum, carmine «|xotj3«tflp socium se ei querelarum 
adjungens, variis- solatiis a nimio luctu eam revocare studet 
120 — ^234. Chrysothemis, a Clytsemnestra somniis territa ad 
placandos Agamemnonis manes cum inferiis missa, accedk. 
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quas tamen Electras precibus motajn terrain effundit ; chortis 
inde spem se concepisse ait, fore ut Clytaemnestra itnpie talis 
poenas daret 474 — 537. Clytaemnestra, a Paedagogo Orestis 
socio falso de Orestis morte nuntio decepta, eum in sedes reci- 
pit. £lectrae, fratris iuteritum deploranti, Chrysothemis ab 
Agamemnonis sepulcro reversa nuntium affert, invenisse se 
tumulum inferiis ornatum, comamque in patris honorem, de« 
sectam, unde Orestem adesse snspicatur. Electra, vix fide ei 
babita^ solam se matris et ^gisthi caedem aggressuram esse 
promittit. Chorus impietatem in parentes improbat, Eiectrse 
sortem luget 1064— '1103. Orestes accedens ab £kctra agnos-- 
citur, atqille statim ad Clytapmnestram interficiendam cum ea 
domum intrat. Chorus iis acclamans^ venisse tempus ait, quo 
Clytaemnestra impietatis poenas daret 1400 — 1413. Clytsem* 
nestra interfecta, ^gisthus superveniens et ipse occiditur. 

(Edipus Tyranniis. Fabula haec inter omnes princeps rerum, 
disposidone atque ordine insignis, quinque habet episodia, quae* 
singula a chori cantu incipiunt. Chorum constituunt senes 
Thebanii qui totius populi partes agunt. Cum CEdipus inscius 
pattern llaium occidisset^ atque matrem Jocastam uxorem 
duxisset^ dii irati Thebanis pestem immiserant. Creon ab 
CEdipo Delphos missus ad oraculum consulenduro, refert 
respbnsum, L^ii interfectores puniendos esse. CEdipo, se ipsum 
facinus commisisse ignaro, ut eos exploraret abeunte, prodit 
Chorus, ignorans adhuc responsum ex Del phis allatum, Deo- 
rumque opem implorat, qui soli vim morbi frangere possint 
V. 151— £23. Tiresias vates ab OBdipo arcessitus, ipsum CEdi- 
pujn crimen illud commisisse^ satis quidem dare innuit, ab 
CEdipo autem male exceptus dimittitur. Chorus miratur vatis 
effata, CEdipum tamen caddis auctorem esse, non sibi in animum 
inducere potest 471 — 5^0. CEdipus caedem a Creonte esse 
factam, Tiresiam autem ab eo corruptum esse putans, ut se 
criminis accusaret, cum Creonte congressus acerbissime in eum 
invehitur. Certamine eorum a Jocasta composito, variis indi- 
ciis ab ea prolatis magis magisque patefit, hominem, quondam 
ab CEdipo interfectum, Laium fnisse. Chorus ex omnibus iis^ 
quae modo in scena acta erant} varia praecepta ad vitam bene 
instituendam elicit. Servandas esse leges a diis datas, fugien* 
dam esse injustitiam ; se vero nisi oraculorum ab Apolline edi* 
torum Veritas eventu probetur, templa ejus non amplius nditu* 
rum esse 882—929* Cum nuntio ex Corintho allato patefae- 
tum esset C£dipiim in Cttha*rone esse inventum, C^horus inde 
cblligit, fore ut mox certius explurari possit CEdipi genus 1]05 
•— "1127. Cum tandem certo constaret^ CEdipum esse patris 
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interfectorem atque matris maritum, chorus casui ejus tbreno 
prosequitur 12 lO — 1246. 

Antigone* Argivorum exercitu ante Tbebas modo deleto^ 
Eteocle atitem et Polynice luutua caede defunctis, Creon quidem 
novus Thebarum rex, Polynicem^ iitpote patriae hosteEn, sepe- 
liri interdicit, Antigone tamen defunctorum fratrum aoror^ 
pietate mota^ cum sorore Ismene de fratre sepeliendo consilia 
init. lis a scena discedentibua, prodit chorus senum Thebano* 
rum atque modo- obtentae victorias gaudio elatus mvimov canil 
V. 100 — 1 60. Creon ti nuntius a£fertur^ Polynicis corport| 
custodibus deceptis, pulverem injectum esse. Chorus ind« 
occasionem arripit^ celebrandi hominum audaciam et callidita-* 
tem^ qua varias artes exercerent 339^-38 1 . Antigone tamed 
a custodibus dieprehensa atque a Creonte capitis damnata, cho-* 
rus inde varia petit pbiiosophemata ; nihil posse homines contra 
calamitates a diis immissas; perpetuam feiicitatem excedere 
Bortem humanam, irruentes autem calamitates nos non prius 
videre, quam revera nos attingant etc. 588-^637* Cum juve« 
nis Haemon, filius Creontis^ amore virginis captus^ pro Antigone 
apud patrem intercederet, repulsam ferens se sibi ipsi manus 
illaturum esse, minatur. Chorus inde in proximo cantico vim 
amoris celebrate omnia superantis 791 — 811. Antigone tit 
viva terra obrueretur, ad mortem abducta, chorus plura exem^ 
pia eorum refert^ qui idem passi sint, Danaes, Drjantis ct 
filiorum Phinei 930 — 1000. Cum Tiresias Creonti, nisi Pol^* 
liici funus curaret et Antigonen liberam dimitteret, mala vati<« 
cinatus esset, chorus Baccho uivocato, ut urbi suae subveuiat, 
in laudes ejus excurrit 1127 — 1168. Nuntius aflfertur, Haemo* 
nem, interfecta Antigone, sibi ipsi manus injecisse ; quod cuai 
audivisset mater ejus Eurydice, gladio pectus trajecit. 

(Edipus Coloneus. Fabulae hujus» in Athenarum laudea a 
Sophocle annis jam provecto compositae, .ai^umentum, ex 
antiq^ua Athenarum historia -petitum est. OSdipus scilicet^ 
a filiis ex Thebis ejectus, ipse oculis privatus, duce filia Anti-^ 
gone in Atticam pervenit^ atque supplex ad Eumenidum aram 
in Colono consedit. Chorus senum Atheniensium eum con- 
spiciens, quis sit^ miratur ; rem tam^n compertant regi Theseo 
referre promittit. Accedit interea Ismene minor filia OBdipi, 
Creontem^ oraculo monitum grave- fore Thebauis si CEdiptis 
extra patriam sepeliretur, mox adfuturum esse nuntians, ut vi 
eum reducat. Supervenit Theseus^ seque CEdipum ab adver« 
sariorum vi defensurum esse promittit. .Qui cum discessisset, 
chorus laudes Coloni canit, v. 700 — 7^0. Cum Creon, cum 
mteliitibus accedens, ip*sum quidem QSdipum ab ara abatrahere 
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mmt fluderet/ fifiam tfunen Afitigonen raptiifti coimtibus dechi- 
ceiideni tradidisset^ Thdsetis ex drbe revcfrstis Ipsuoa Greoni(em 
▼inctiim fi§tiaet; cbrbkes sutem >ju8 cum Alheniebdium e^cercitii 
persequitiit; Qhatus inde^ tft ips^ pagnag interesse possiti 
optat,- eertafli ettim esse Atheniensium, ^eUtea t irtiite itistgniuniy 
de boslibus tictariaitt 1097-^H4il. Vir^kfibus Thebanol'unt 
manibus ereptis, affertur nuntius ad^^te Pdlytticem filitioi 
(Edipii d fratfe Etedcte> c^rtbrfaitie de ifhp%ri<]( cnrto, ex urbe 
fpectam ; (Edipus eum aceedere jtfbet. Chorus CBdipi exetn- 
prlo 6d^cfos> lotsglnn yitfffn naif crptandatn esse der^et, atquei 
varia ^dettutis inib<ytiiaioida refer 1 1. 1^69—13^6. Cum CEdi- 
pas signi^ a Je^te editis vitsi firibi finem adesse sentiretv cfaoruis 
invocat deos it^erbn^ Piiitouem, Proserpinam et Gerbertinfi ut 
ftne daloribi^ placfdCr ipfst fitatxt fitiire Hceat i6dO-^l@43; 
M^tem ejus depknratft 6tYm. 

TratkiniiBi Guio Hetetifes fflbidifdi terrartfffi Assert Igfiorare- 
ttfr» Deiauira ameai fiKum Hylltim itd enaf qustferidufti nrisiss^t 
ebonis tdatierimr TfacUiniartiUf Deiaftfirtti mortem tfrisefand st^- 
\eth itiToedt crttyoia cdUustrantetD/ at sibi de Hercfiite ntotieMf 
afferaty et Deiaiffr« amuium variis sol^ftits tth^e studet. v. 94 
-^143. Mox miAMer aHattfi vivere Hercttteffi att|<ie r^f^ey 
chorus Mtis elitinorrbtis exscrltat 20^—^98. , Guftt jfyrafeco D^ 
vtkf^ rdtulksety H^reuie^ii loles itii^t (safrtmn t^neri, lite 
aiileiii tacitA dcAfium ing'tessa Mset^ cbortiS miratur vita amofidi 
eam^e aliis omissis e^ infgentr eertamine pfoibat, i^od H^reu- 
les# at Deianira^Y obtinerety cuitt Acheloo inierat 504-^539; 
Com Deianira pfrafrcdAcim cuitr tufiifcay tenenof prd (yhiltro 
amoris H Geutaur^r dim aocepto ifriec^a^ Herculi pMktttiAtii 
dimisissety cbortis redittim Eferculis eitspectanSy Hy^iio eadi 
celebrat 642-^/S75. Mox autem Gientafurr dolo patefocto^ hig^t 
Hercntii^ atque Deianirae fatutb ; ev^nrtuoi }aifi n^b^re Otvitttht 
Herculi Dodonoef data/ fore ilt po^ duodecim mensesr dH #^ 
qxiiem ipsi a laboribilis eoDcedant, cadbr^ enim hoe 'fft tnortOio^ 
834 — 875. Tandem ipso Hercule morH>trftdo in scettam sffhito/ 
cfaorasy d^fletis ejus int6ritun), optat at ab liis lo^eis ab^sS^ Sibi 
Keereti ferre enim se n^n pofse^ ejus* adspectum 970--^987.' 
Hercuie mortuo Deiatiira sibi ipsi manus infert. 

PhiloeteUi. Agitur res ih ikisula Lemnoy chorus constat ^t 
aociis Ulyssf^ atque Neopitbl^mi. Post Neoptoiemi at^ue 
Ulyssis colioquiom chorus^ conspeeto anfro in qtio Pbitoctete^ 
habitabat, rnnreram ejus lortem Idgety qui ex nobili quideriiV 
genere ortus^ jantr auteo) ab ovttnibufs desertus^ fniseram banc 
▼itam agat l69 — 190. . Moxcum ipse Phihyctetes Hi antrunpi 
i^^^VeVsiia ctdafenitates susn el^posufs'Sft/ diotas iterum e'as misera- 
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tur : NemioeoDi praeter Ixionem tanta mala subiisse^ cum iioir 
ab homioibus solum desertus fuerit^ sed famem, sitim, et. crude* 
lissimoa ex vulnere dolores quoque passus sit 694 — 739. Cum 
Pbiloctetesi arcu et sagittis Neoptolemo traditis ad somDum 
capieiidum decubuisset, chorus primo iovocat somaum^ ut 
oculos ejus detineat, tunc bortatur Neoptolemum, ut conailia 
de fuga capiat 852 — 890. 

§• 13. Comparata brevi hac fabularum Sopboclis delineations 
cum jSSschyli a me data tragoediarum descriptione^ quisque 
videt, Sophoclem in iis, quse ad cboros pertinent, ab antiquii 
chori tragici indole in multis discessisse. Nulla est fabularum 
Sopboclis, in qua chorus primas partes sustineat, nulla in qua 
calamitates irruentes ipsuin chorum attingant, sed in omnibus 
cum prima fabules persona amicitise tantum vinculo conjunctu». 
est. Fieri inde debebat^^ ut in carminibus non acres illos atque 
yebementes afifectus, quibus tn ^schyli fabulis excitatur, sed 
leniores animi sensus proderet. Non ipse terrore motus hor* 
rorem incutit spectatorum animis, sed 'amicorum potius com- 
miseratione tactus, spectatores quoque ad misericordiam indu-. 
cit Nee mirandum est, carmina chori, quamvis non omnino 
a fabulse argumento aliena sint, minus tamen cum eo cohserere, 
atque interdum longius petita esse, quam apud ^schjflum, qui. 
cboro, liisi primas, tamen alteras fabulae partes* demandat. Tan- 
dem inde quoque fieri debebat, ut chori cantibus, ab iEschylo. 
jam brevioribus factis, plus.adhuc a Sophocle detraheretur ; 
Episodia contra, numero eorum aucto, ita inter se conjuncta 
aunt, ut scena vel nunquam vel rarissime saltem ab actoribus 
vacua relicta, actio fabulae semper procedat* Cum itaque in 
^schyli fabulis uno episodio finito, atque histrionibus a scena 
digressis, canticuo) chori intercineretur, Sophocles multa in his 
immutare et debuit et potuit. Chori cantus ssepe quidem epi« 
sodia excipiuDt, quam sdBpissime tamen aliis quoque locis insert! 
sunt. Cum itaque apud ^schylum duo chorprura genera 
constituerem, alterum eorum, qui episodia excipiunt, alterum 
eorum, qui mediis actibus intercinunt, S^phoclis fabularum 
oeconomia discritnen hoc non admittit, eoque omisso, omnes. 
Sopboclis chori, ratione argumenti habita, ad quatuor classes 
revoc^iri possunt. (Chorus enim vel rebus prosperis iaetos animi 
sensus cantibus effundit, quos hymnos appellare licet, vel suos^ 
atque. amicorum casus threnis deplorat, vel incerto adhuc rerum 
^ventu, exspectatione suspeusus, dubia de exitu rerum pronun- 
tiat, vel tandem ex iis, quse modo in scena gesta. erant,, philoso*' 
phicas sententias petit. -^ 

§.14. Hymm. Aj. FL 707-:-729. Antig^ 100— 160, TQ*: 
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—811. 1127—1169. (Edip. in. Colon. 699—750. Trachin.^ 
«07~a28, 642— 675. 

Cum ^scbylus in bymnis suis pugnas atque bella celebrare 
soleret^ Sophocles more hoc relic^to alia hymnorum argumeota 
sibi aumsit. Exprimunt enim vel solos laeti animi sensus, vel 
m deorum laudes compositi sunt. In iis, qui ad prius genua 
pertinent, memorandum est inprimis insigne illud nrivixiov, quo 
cborua in Antigone v. 100 — 160.' Thebis ^b obsidione Ubera- 
tis, victoriam modo obtentam celebrat. Totum tamen carmen 
ita Gompositum est, ut omnis victorias - gloria Jovi tribuatur. 
Carmina, quibus chorus in Ajac. 707 — 729i Ajace ac} sanam 
mentem reverso, et in Trachiniis^ Herculis reditu nuntiato, sibi 
gratulatur V. £07 — 228^ animi inopinatis gaudiis affecti motus 
egregie exprimunt. 

Hymnis in Deorum honorem compositis adnumeranda sunt* 
cantica cbori in Antig. 792 — 811. et 1127 — 1168. quorum 
alterum Amoris^ aUerum Bacchi laudes continet. Chorus scili« 
cet ex senioribus Thebanonim compositus^ Bacchum. ut deum 
tatelarem urbis invocat, varia loca, quibus cultus ejus obxinebat, 
memorat, atque ut urbi suae adsit, precatur. Solemne erat 
Atticis poetis^ ut urbis . patriae laudes quavis occasione oblata 
celebrarent. Sophocles OSdipum in Colono eo consilio potis- 
simum composuisse videtur, ut civibus suis gratifioaretur ; in- 
primis autem canticum choriy quo Coloni, attici pagi ex quo 
ipse poeta genus ducebat, laudes prosequitur, exemplum gus 
rei exhibet. Chorus omnia, quae in laudem regionis dici pote- 
rant, memorat. Conferendnm est cum hoc carmine canticum 
cbori in JEschyli Eumenid. 920 — 1023, nee non* in Euripid, 
Med. 824—865. 

§. 15. Threni. Aj. Fl. 172—200. 604—658. 1204—1239. 
Electr. 1064—1103. (Edip. Tyr. 151—223. Antig. 955 — 
999. (Edip. in Col. 1620—1643. Trachin. 834— 875. 970 
-987. Fhiloct. 169—190. 694—739. 

Cum in Sophociis febulis inter chorum atque primas fabulae 
personas amicitia intercedere soleat, mirum non est, chorum 
casus improvisos atque calamitates in amicos irruentes threnis 
atque lamentationibus prosequi solere. Rei itaque ratio postu-: 
labat, ut iis locis a poeta insererentur, quibus chorus rebus* 
mi>do in scena gestis acriori tristitia affectus erat. Observatum 
quoque hoc «8t a poeta plurimis locis ; cum tamen non igno* 
raret, solos iletus atque continuas > lamenlationes ad mi^ericor-: 
diam excitaudam parura valere, ingeuii ubertate.adjutus threno- 
rum argumeuta multis modis varjavit. Chorus itaque mox in 
descriptionem calamitatum excurrit, mox solatia adhibet, mox 
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deo^um opefti trapldrnt, diiiiqimm Ml/dm qudd ad iBschyMm 
observavimus, querulis solum exclamatioiiibiis ntiiM seitiilt 
eifabdit; natiqUam genantm et coin» lacaralidn^ faciem de- 
forflMl^ Interdum |yo^ta, loeo oblato poetictt trariatidni ap<o/ 
ib eo subristit; sic in Ajade/ belU culamitatibtis oppeasu^^ 
mala ex armoruin iQveqtiobe orta/ longo cpisodio f^roseqiihur 
fv 12U«^l82i^« Carmioay quibw ealaoiifafeefl im hbalm per« 
aonaa irruentea deicnbit^ don ad bdfrorem ineutfeiiduiii, tit 
apud JEscbjlun^ sed ad miterioordtam iliovendain^ compoaitae 
aooti £grcgid exendpla occurruirt in (Edipa Tyn Idl-^tSQ^ 
etin Phuoctete I6gu-^}g0^ .S^hytas bretn est in iisy ift^ 
deseribit; picturae qnas oetlia ndstris objioit externia quaas 
InMia tantum circiiniacripUa aunt. Sopbb^i^ ednfra aocttffttioii 
diligentia omnia sic descripsit, ut nihil fere qnod addi poaaet# 
relinqaarafe. Ad erigandoa aiaerarnm animoa ^rcrponere Met 
eiampla aliofiiaif .qiii Tel eidetn V^ grariofa aohao pMM akrty 
qil9 id conscfcutsa eal poetai lit iii eoirun desteriptionein exew^- 
rena^ n<nram danilinibua materiam pararet; Sio Antigone Cfe^^ 
Mli# jtiiMi ad eradelisaiikiam aufiplidanl abdncta^ ehoriM iKM 
meoioral^ qui idem inortis g^ba snbierinfu Aniigi 9^G-*^^999^ 

%i iGi iiubitatioms Jk rejiitn eientu^ EkUft 474-^/irl7'i 
CEdip. Tyr4 470^530. llOd^UdS. iBAipi Hi Col. logf?^ 
1145. 

Cum ^schjU fabuIaiinU mm ea eisel oeadnonria> iit nodua 
initio fabute nexnsi inde sensin tedsitoque aoftntua, in fine 
tandem explicarelar, ohorihs qooque exspectatiohe return neva^ 
rum nunqnaoD erectus, animf aenso^ inexciMitos^ prodere Hon 
potnit^ Sopbocles contni ef Ennpidea^ qni iloii sitefdex qocNlk 
dam factum, sed continuam bistoriam spectatorudi eeMM Ifoh^ 
jidiintf iia s^pe lo^s^ quibiis rcfs ih actooio diaerinline idce^to 
adhuc exitu versatur, chcfri tantida inserere soktolf, quift^i cboruA 
d^ ferum evedttf vel dvbitat vel di^inidido eum asseqn} stud^tv 
Ex omnibus unum exenlpltilai^ f^foponam, et (EeUp.' Tyr. HOB 
-^1128^ Quamvis adbuc incertum esaei CEdipi g^na, conata- 
bat tainen CEdipum id CilbieronB ease iafventoMV<» Qua* te 
pomperta, cborns inde mox- ca^tera plana irtqne aperta ease 
futura coHigit. Varias tunc adjicit eonjectdniBy CEdiprtn rek 
ex deo, vel ex nydipha ortum esacy atrtumana. Praeterea ailtenr 
plttribus locis collatis certdm mihi videtar^ potetas tragieoa eborar 
vim auandam vatieinandi tribuiasei enmqae divino nnailne affla^ 
turn finxisse. - Petitum boc erat ex antiqna ilia opinione, qm 
eum alia, turn imprimia lyrica carmina- deoram aAatu compeiic^ 
patabantur. Sic JEackyU in Agamemnon^ I0d» 
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Sophocles autem in (Edip. Tyt* If 05. 

§. 17. PhiloBophemaia. CEdip. Tyr. 88S^-^9M. Antigi 
338— 389. 588—637. (Ed. in Col. 1269—1306. Trachm. 

504-^89* \ 

Cum antiqui poetae to oomponendis carnftinibus 6itiD eibi vk^ 
primis finem propoauissen^ ut boitiinttin ftDimos reiliA iitilimn 
oognitioDe imbutos, praeceptis ad vitam bene iastiliiendani iiw 
slruerent, quaanvin ca ex iis^ qu» in scena ooulis proponebantitr^ 
facili opera a quovis Bpectstoruita eliei pOiStent, cum tames c^ 
sit bominum oaUufaj iit delectationem potius quftn udlitatem 
sequantur, tragici poetaer eo nod Content! ut vel virtutia vA prari* 
taticT ezempla bonunibus osMndaot^ cfaori quoque cintiGiB m 
8»pe tradunt, quad ad informandos aoimos ex ipSa fcbula peli 
poflsunt. Cum itaque in (Edipo Tjranno eriiiiinft ab CBdipor 
quamvis igoaro ccMnmissai pate&cta assent^ chortis iilde> Idgibut 
deorum obeervatis pietatean in eoe ae^vandam esse docet 882**^ 
9%« Cum in Antigone CEdipodarum faroilia iliopinalis easibua 
subito exstincta esset^ oborus^ Jovis conttlia^ sutntis sa^pci oald« 
nmatibtis homines oppriinentis^ infringi non posse^ perpetuate 
autem felicitaiem hominum sortem excedere> Golligit> t. 5 88 ■ 
637* NeqUe iaobsefvatum prsBtermittere possunt chori canaeA 
10 (Edip. CoL 1269 — 1306> quo poeia, ipse jam annis proveo* 
tus cum fabulam banc componenet|> CEdipi semo^ confetti cala^ 
mitatibus ezpositis^ seneetiiti^ ilicoihmocki perslriifgity longil 
que vitam bominibus non optaadam esse, docei. 



The Meaning 0/ St. Paul^ 1 Cor. 11, 10* ciearly esta- 
blished on the Authority of the ScriptureSy of the 
Fathers^ and of D. Heinsius and Joseph Mede^ mthout 
any Alteration or Interpolation of the Sacred Text. 

No. 1. 

I7 any controverted point in critical theology was ever deter- 
mined on satisfactory and convincing evidence, the question 
respecting 1 Cor. U, 10. has been settled long ago by D. Hein- 
sius and Joseph Mede^and I take much shame to myself that I 



> Cf. Scholiast, in arg. fob. et PluOirch. An seal ger. s. r^ipubi. 
T. li. p. 785. ed. Sylb. 
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did not consult these men of real learning, when I made soiDe 
communications • to the ClaBsical Journal on this curious and 
' interesting subject. 

'' Sequent! capite, non procul ab initio^ occurrit illud : Udcct 
Sff yuvi} ir^oo'fop^oftfvi} % trpo^reiowu kxetTOLKoi>Jh[rtf r^ xipeiXijf xa- 

rmta^wst rifv xefaXvuv kaimi^' ^^ Y^P ^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^T^ "^ ^^p^ffi^i^ • 

Vnum idemqne enim, ac si rasa estet. Quod infaustum^ nee boni 

ominisy cum in luctu ac orbitate, etiam roatronae, tonderentur. 

Unde illudy Svpri^'ou xa) Ksloeu M rii rixva rA rptfepi cou, Hade 

ac tande, super deHcatis lioeris tuts. Viri enim^ cum lugerent, 

caput obnubebant ; quod, Xxiirturteu Karoi xf^aXij^ ab Hellenistis 

Estherae 6, 12. dicitur : Kai 'ilftov Mrrps^w sU r^l tbta, Xwrouftc- 

vos KoToi xs^tfXij;. Paulo post sequitur, fVv^ is U^oi Mpif tariv, 

Fhi autem gloria est mulier. Unde et caput ei vult obnubi : 

ne vel oculis hoc modo quicquam de pudore ejus^ si intecto 

capite videlicet incedat, delibetur. Quv causa, inter caRteras, 

quare et apud Roftianos obnuberetur sponsa, ut dixi : quem- 

iidmodum et somniorum interpretee, si matronse eveniret, ut 

velamine amisso, capite intecto, h« e. kKoerax&hntroVy vel ^xe- 

vaoToVy fiiisse se somniaret, fore viduam praedicerent. Quo 

spectant quae dc/maphorio erepto apud Achmetem babes. De 

quo totum caput 265., ubi de eo agitur, vide. Inter alia: *E&if 

W^ yuv^ in |X0tf ogtov aur% ^pSi} icK a^rij; j3/« TPapa rivo^, \ ort x«« 

rfxoW)] oXov, cacfAoofvxM 6 ay^p tuArf^^y ^ ^wplt^erM em aMj^ rikeov : 

Si mulier ablaium sibi maphorion vi in somnio vid^rit, out 

totum a quoquam abscissum, vel morietur, vel in perpetuum ab 

ea separabitur maritus, Ita matronae cuidam, quae ifrxiTraa-TOv, 

i. c. intectam, se fuisse, eo tempore quo maritus peregre esset, 

' somniarat, idque interpreti signiiicarat, on ou deicus avrov, Fore 

ut non videret eum amplius, praedictum, sed et evenisse, notant. 

Mafipiov autem capitis velamen Graecis sequioribus : quod cum 

theristro nonnulli ex ficcleisiasticis Scriptoribus conjungunt. 

Idem notat. Si in somnis id qx parte conscissum videat matrona, 

periculum metumque, ne u'jfo e^ova-iots dejiciatur vir ejus, sic 

significari. Vbi e^ovtrtuv magistratum interpretantur : quod et 

recie potest aiem dicas: fere ut ea voce usus est Apostolus, cum 

dixit, Ji« TQvro o<^6iX6i f} yvvvj l^ovtrioiv l%e<v M tyis xe^otXris, de quo 

postea. Neque niirum sane axMraKuXuTrrovs Apostolo displi- 

cuisse foeminasy qui paiilo aiite dixit, E\ yoip ov xaraxaXu^rTprai 

ytJVT), xu) xsipicicio : cum in urbe patria, quanquam deliciis haud 

parum eo tempore enervata, Tharso nempe, usitata ejus rei ex- 

^mpla haberet; in qua sic velatas. incedebant, ut tie quidem 

. facies " [ne fades quidem] " aspicientibus pateret, neque in via 
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quicquam earum^ prseter habitum ac vestes, oculos mcurr^et 

cajusquani. Dio Chrys. Tarseiisi Priore : Ka/roi icoXXx rSa» 

vvv rri fMvivrm ^^roM'^^iror* fy^eiiftt to trSafppw xal ro auo"n}poy r^f 

TOTf iyetf^j* cSv Ifrr) to Hffpi rijv l<rd>}Ta toov yuvaixeov, to toutov rhv 

TpOTFpv KaTourriWf(r6at xai j3«S/(fffy, eo^ fttiSfv eojTcov fji^iflig idiiv rtvoif 

y^yftt ToD vpoarwitov, juiijTs to5 AoittoD CfiOjxaTO^, /uti^Tf a^«^^ i$f>l» 1]^ 

t^; 6$o5 : NeqUe paucOy qua adhuc quodammodo supersunt, tern'" 

perofitiam severitaiemque prisoB educationis tesCantur. litter qua 

veslis mutiebris habiiusque: qui talis, ac tarn modestus^ut nul* 

lam earum partem neque faciei, neque reliqui corporis^ neque 

ipsas extra viam qais videat. Sequiiur deiiide locus nubilissi- 

inu8| nee parum vexatus, Jioi toGto o^elKu y^ yvvif k^ovO'lav ix^tv. 

Quatitas autem et veteres et rerentiores^ turn aiiis^ turn sibi, id 

hiijus loci interpretatione teiiebras objecerint, ex eorum abunde^ 

nisi fallor, scrifUis patet. Et Clementem quidein Graeci veteres 

'flagellant, qui Hypotyposeon tertio tou^ hKottoug xai ivoipiroug, 

Juntos ac virtute pngditos, dici hie, angelos existiaiat. Pierique 

episcopo$ aut Dei in Elcclesia ministros intelligunt. 'E^wrUv 

autem velum metonymice, quod h^otja-letsy sive potestatis ejus, 

quam in fceminani vir habet, indicium sit, dici volunt. Quod ut 

nostris placuit, ita ex antiquorum fontibus rnauavit. Graecorum 

Tbeologi, 'Hyvt^, inquiunt, s^ovirlav i^tlxu ^e(y> Tourgo-ri ri^v too 

eevSpi; i^oua-letv xa) xvporriTU, ^vep wroKe^TMf oftiXtt t^J^w, xoe) Im^ 

8fi)evu(rS0H hic olM^^ riig xtfaA^^. £t deinde, Jto xoti eiM to x«* 

Xujxjuta^ f 1X^00^ etv h^wclu xKy^ith^y dog rtis tou avipo$ l^ov(rtag xa) 

xu^ioTiiTo; «v$eiXTiXoy wrapxpv xa\ voLpatrretrixiv* Neque ab hac 

interpretatione mul turn Chrysostomus recessit. Theodoretus : 

^^^/Tegumentum potestatem vocavit, ut sic subjectionem osten^ 

dot, Contrahat seipsam ac demittat, propter angelos, qui pra^ 

sunt hominibus inprimis, ut quibus eorum cura sit eommissa, 

Ita et in Actibus, Nou est ipse, sed angelus ipsius. Et Domir 

nus, Videte ne contempseritis unum ex pusiUis illis, qui in me 

credunt ; amen dico vobis^ angelos eorum faciem videre JPatris 

semper, qui in coslis. Submissiouis ergo signum sive indicium, 

T^v ff^ovo-favy hie interpretatur. Quod et *adeo antiquis quihus- 

dam placuit interpretibus, ut non potestatem, sed velamen con^ 

jverterent. Quos vox xs^etXri decepit : unde factum, ut ne qui* 

dem, quid hie t^owria esset, intelligerent/' [ne intelligerent qui- 

dem."] '^ Jam ante dixit, StKco he Ufji^ag siSevat, ?ti Travris etvdphg 

il Xi^Kij, 6 XqiTrig i<m* xefftXi) Se yuyuixhg, 6 kvi^p* xt^aK^ $f 

XpwTW, 6 8mV« JSunc ut quod voluit, obtineat, (oti xaXvnrejrAw 

S«i r^y yuvctixa, Tegi debere faminam nimirum,) ordine ac cod- 

^ venienter, non illius causa^ virum, ipsam autem viri causa, b. e. 

Bui capitis, creatam ostendit. Cujus causa cum creata sit, 

Kquum esse, ut M t^; xifaXr^g, in suo capite, non iu se, pote- 
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italeajk attain Inbeiil ao reg^ : idque ut teolo ctpito tut imolut^^ 
quod aubmiseionis signuin ast^ tastetur. Habc Ula ifwala eat, 
quos ft oavoTfofi^ Gen. S, 16. eleganter dicitur. Ubi Deus 
fflffmin» poft bpaunii JRC«) trreu «p)$ ray iTySfA o'aii i^ &wa<rrjM^9 
^ott : et aequitur, Kd airo§ tf-ou avpiftfa-n^ Ipsepot€$Mem habebii 
in te* Unde e^ Aban-eara ri "TilpWily qua voce ibi Moaea 
tttilury quod desitkrium reddunt iuum, obedieniiam twmf aive 
ifwant^f, reddidit : idem quod erudite antiqnua ioterprea paie^ 
itaienh i« e« i^av^lav, interpratatus eat : ut ait, Ei in viri poie^ 
$tate eris» Atque ita vetarea Theologi, qui ad Epi^olaB biriua 
decimum quartum caputs ubi de aubmiaaione foentinarum in £c^ 
cleaia ailantioque agitur : Kctiwg nei i yiy^i Xtyfi, n^ rov AApa 
irov, ^ijriy, ^ Avoorpo^^ o-oui xa) aierii vw xvpiaiMrfi. Queaiad«- 
modum igitur vir i^ovo-Mtv iv9h¥ iftlXtt M rij; xf ^oX^;, qui eat 
Cbriatua» ita foemina i^ouafea ix^m Jj^s/Xsi hrl t$; af<^aXii;^ qui 
vir eat. Sieut et ol nfifi^Twnti t^v igx^v ofyycXoiy Qift ab origine, 
A. f . a capite, non defeceruntf angeii, ut Juda ioquitur^ hoc uno 
laanent ac aubatatunt, ?ti nyy ^ovo-W hA trig lu^Xris ^oua-i, QtiiMf 
in capitt mo potestatem habent, atque ab eo aic dependent* 
H»c ergo> iila ^ouarleij ilia afroorpa^n^ ilia eat poteataa^ de qua 
vere et appoaite 1. 6. ad primum Geneaeoa Philoponua: Koni 
aSv Suratra SiBeaxa jtSg iia yhterin o 0^ Sii zal aJ ipira) xoira) 
ioi^cSa xcii ywiouHm* Si Xft) S&atrtpay ri xatr' tlx^Ma roi^ avS^Of 
x«inf)rogi^8y o 'iteNrraXB^* Sfok to futri t^v if^rtav clp^laci rjf 
ytjvaeix} vva^ Hdu 9fou, xo) v^if rov «vSf« o'otf 4 oatCfPTf^ troup uai 
mrig rov xap»it;(r6r iu^imi 7^p «tpijfiivov> rou, xaTaxtfpMUO'aTe sfirm^ 
hfrnimreu vcrspan ret t^$ ^SX^^ >^^^ '''^ ^^ ^ovtrfctg rijp &^p9vu 
Meque aliter Gen. 4, ?• ilpoV 0*1 ^ 'aaroffTpt^ ctiroug x«l o-v a^ov 
if^ag^ dei AbeW, qui in poteatate, propter jua priniogenitufsa^ 
AatrtaCaini dicitur. Quodideoi ac ai dicat^^E^ti; Hjw ^otMrlcn 
cv* dtuToSy In pottitate iua erii. Neque aliter accipiendua An- 
eloria de Firginitate, ad Letokim, Melitas Epiacopum, locua : 
*Av^ li,h T^pf tif roS ttyyeXiaotf Tpenroy riMc a^i«jM«TO( mVf yufMif*'r|^ 
XffaXij^, TOi^ ^^MTO^iy iafa&rk ioifawtm* yavij 8e cevS^ «aM» IXavroi 

M T^f xa4^«XJj^ Ti{y Ulauffla*, t^v v^$, rk ufdarw ipK&ray^f ^X^ 
lUfm$ afioXoyoorn. Mntrona i^Mor koeasta, liwtvtwf M«blpo;^ 
Petestatem omnem pems viptm habet : qneoiac&miduai cQiUra, 
aui laecatriir^ (quod notiiff. vdini,) Ifovarieif' habere dicitur. In 
qnsini rem Bxeehielia I6, SOL extat iocua, ubi aaefetricia opera 

MDvV nmrWM TUfSlt^f Fwaixls itoqvvfi Ifywrluv ix^wrii^f cKcun- 
tnr : eujus neque maritua neque Christus eaptit eat. Dandam 
ergo inprinaia foeminae operaoi hane ail, ut in virt potestate ait ac 
■laneat, omnetnque habeat in eapite : utque id ipsuno^ signo hoc 
aid^nnaatoma puM.ice teateluf^ jtibet. Jia rav; eiyyi\et}$y inquit t 
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quos et t^tep \nc Qt pr^emt^ battel* Qmiiift ? niip aiq^elofuni 
cura, pnanfl ptudiiiiB^ servir^ Christo ; qu^m, i|t caputs ita pote- 
>taU8 8use fundamentum, habent sjiipul et agnoscuDt. Idem hie 
ag^ncium ffisminis, Giivepduoi ^uippe, ne si inipud^nter et 
licenUose, nudo ac detecto capita an Ecclesia versentur, iinpu«> 
flentis {ieenti^^ue^ qq^ capitis ob^dientiae licent^r publiceque 
renuncianty nou Christum modo» sed et apgelos iUiu9 tester 
hal^eaQt : qui sunt Q^^ illi, in £cclesia, h. e. Figiles : quibus 
curae semper est, ut .omnia deqenter ac ordioe ibi fiant ^t geraO'* 
tur ; qufe verissima lopi hiiJMs est ioterpretatio. Quod ad po^ 
sCeriusj, Qlpssas N» F. npn editse: ^li roug cfyyi?^vs* Propter 
Episcopos, qui vicarii Domini sunt: quam sententiam noii 
ppuci eti?m oUm ^qpli*" P. Heinsii Exercc. SS. p. 391* 
^?evir. 

E.ff. BARKER. 
Theffi^rdj Jun^, 1824. 



NOTICE OF 

THE LIFE AND MORALS OF EPICURUS, 
iransiatedjrom the Greek, By Johk Dioby, Esq. 
With Comments and Refiections from several authors. 
1712. reprinted 1822. Qvo.pp. 176. 



Tbis volume is one of a series of ethical republications bj( 
Josepkus Tela, which certainly do not deserve to become stand- 
ard editions. The original of the one before us is of inferior 
value, and the reprint is badly e x e cuted . A ww- maxims may 
inform such as have adopted the vulgar opinion concerning Epi- 
curus. 

'' The acquisition of wisdom is so solid a good in itself, that 
it can never be lost. 

T^kn yim mm ajtone w qvi^ifi^d Cpr a perfect friendshin ; fcr 

tb.p pre9^pce pf bis Cn^adf dpjeji ppt ^^meMt it, «nd ^b^^*" abs^pcft 
dpfai Wt n tkfi lpa?j| impvr tt; Iv?. toow? bPW tg preserve it 
ey^n i|fter t)i^ji^ djeatb^ 

The y^^ pipQ ppght to avoid t>eipg femiliv with any vrQmmJ^ 
urbpsi^. iSQWv^f aalip?i 19 pi oWfcitfed fey ^§ Uws^ 

|f h.p thqt^i, by ^^ ^ccidept PT mi^fprtupeA b^om^ Windjj 
tb^t ^^tipi^ Q^^% nqt tq w»l|p Ijfe l^dipug tp \m,, pr iwaic 
U< h^fMO^ss. 
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' He ,8hali'be prepared against all the attacks of Forturte* ' 

Vices are unequal, and have their distinguishing differenceftr 

A man ntay be more or less wise. 

The wise man bhali obey bis prince when there shall be oc- 
casion. 

He shall rejoice with him, who^ having gone astray, shall 
return to the path of virtue. 

The most delightful thing in pleasure is privation of paip ; for, 
wherever that is found, there can be neither evil nor sadness. 
1 bus, most vhronical distempers have intervals that afford tia 
more satisfaction and ease than the distempers we labor under 
cause pain. 

* It is impossible to pass our life delightfully without prudence, 
honesty, humanity, and justice: he that practises these estcellent 
virtues, cannot bul live pleasantly ; insomuch, that the man who 
is^so wretched as to be neither honest, prudent, humane, nor 
just, is deprived of all that might otherwise make his life happy.'' 

There are some which are particularly reprehensible, and 
which may possibly allude to existing opinions and usages. 

'' The wise man ought to punish and chastise his servants. 

The wise man must never yield to the charms of love. 
. The wise man ought not to be too solicitous for his burial. 
. The wise man shall not study eloquence in the' exposition of 
bis discoveries.^ 

He shall not take upon him the administration of the com- 
mon wealth.^' 

On the whole, this reprint of Digby's translation and com- 
mentary^ will not supersede any other which may be in contem- 
j^lation at present. ' 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM 



jThk cause of Christianity must be allowed to be much indebted 
to those, who in this age of inquiry contribute to explain various 
passages of Scripture, which either from their obscurity or. per- 
plexity are more particularly exposed to the cavils of the sceptic. 
Many such passages evidently occur, both in the Old and in the 
New Testament : but they may chiefly be traced to some defect 
or error in the translation. It is remarkable, that such passages 
ai'e mofe numerous in the Old than in the New Testament. 
Why is this ? Evidently, because the translators were less ac- 
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q^liiMod \i'itb the Hebrew than with' the Gr4ek. There is Idsa. 
r^cMOil to suspect^that they trusted too much to the authority of 
the Vulgate, But it is to be hoped, that the declaratioq of Mt, 
Sellamy is not <)uite correct, that '' from this monkish transla<« 
tioD all the European translationa have been made/' 

Mr. Bellamy asks why the opponents of the New Translation 
^' think, that the monk Jerome was equal to such a work i** 
This may be called, in the language of the schools, a petiiio 
principii : for, it is principally because no one man was ever 
equal to such a work, that the Latin Vulgate of Jerome> and 
every other translatioa attempted by one man, must be defective* 
The superiority of the English translation^ with all its faults, 
nuiy be attributed to that union of the talents, the integrity, 
and the erudition, of many distingobhed Scholars and divines of 
die English Churcli, by means of which, though each had a 
separate part to translate, the labors of each underwent the 
inspection of all. To such union, it is to be hoped and j^re** 
sumed, if such can ever again be found, will be committed the 
important trust, not of fabricating an entire new version of the 
Bible, which is much to be deprecated on many strong grounds^ 
but of revising the present. To such a revision of the sacred 
text, with all his veneration for the received Version, the present 
writer is no enemy ; for why should not errors be removed i 
He is also ready to pay his slender tribute of applause to Mn 
Bellamy, and other Hebrew scholars, who by their persevering 
efforts in Biblical Criticism conCribute to detect and removo 
those errors and obscurities, which, until man and his works are 
perfect, will always be found in human compositions. Of suck 
a nature is the version of Joel ii. 93, noticed by Mr. Beliamy 
in the Ust number of the Classical Journal. His interpretation, 
iiideed, of the first clause of the verse, is not new; for it may be 
seen in the margin of all our old bibles ; and the passages to 
which we are there referred, in support of ^^ the former and'lbe 
latter rain'' of 6w translators; namely, Levit. xxvi. ^ and 
Deut* xi. 1^. seem fully to justify the introduction of the image-* 
ry of Nature in preference to the abstract ideas and metaphors 
of Man. Mr. Bellamy seems to forget, that in Hebrew poetry 
(for the language of the prophets is poetry) all is imagery — all is 
type and figure. When Jehovah is the teacher, he cometb 
down as the rain into a fleece of wool. There is, therefore, no 
necessity for substituting here the meagre and secondary notion 
of righteousness tor rain. It is no argument, to say, that in 
2 Kings xvii. 98. and 2 Chron. xv. 3. iTnO moreh, signifies 
tamght, or teachi9tg„ There historical language is required ; no$ 
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poeticaL This makes all the diflference. With all dpe defe^ 
rence, therefore^ to Mr. Bellaib/s superior kiiowlege of Hebrew^ 
it is proposed that the substitution of his first clause be relin-' 
quished as untenable; but the last clause, certainly, requires 
revision. What can, apparently, be inore absurd, than to repre* 
sent the Almighty promising to send to his chosen people, as a 
blessing, the former and the latter rain, that is, the rains M^hich re- 
gularly fell about the vernal and the autumnal equinox, all in one 
month 1^— -W hat more contradictory, than to send the latter raio,. 
too, in the^rsf month? — The fact is, there is not the slightest 
foundation in the Hebrew original for the word ^' month;" and 
it is therefore printed in Italics. But wby print it at all ?— -This, 
which is the most objectionable word of the whole sentence, 
Mr. Bellamy has unaccountably overlooked. The Word 
TK2^*13 baarishoUf from Genesis to Malachi, always means, aP 
or from the beginning. With a very slight alteration, therefiswr, 
it is proposed that the present version may be thus corrected 
by the proper authorities : " Be glad, then, ye children of Zion, 
and rejoice in the Lord your God ; for he bath given you the 
former rain moderately, and he will cause to come down for you 
the rain, the former rain aiid the latter rain, as from the bwn- 
ning." The moral and religious inference is obvious : *' That 
there is no reason to distrust die bounty of God's providence ; 
for he will continue to pour forth his blessings, as from the be- 
ginning." The repetition of the word rain, four times in one 
sentence, I leave as a matter of taste, of too little consequence 
to Be made the subject of cootroversy. Such repetitions are, at 
least, agreeable to the Hebrew idiom ; and in so venerable' an 
edifice as the English Bible, it is desirable to alter nothing but 
what is absolutely necessary for its beauty and support. Mr. 
Bellamy's substitution of'' sons of Zion" for *^ children," to 
the exclusion of the other sex, appears to be no improvement; 
nor does there seem to be any necessity for many of his trans- 
positions of words. The last clause is particularly objectiona- 
ble, both in sound and sense : '' teaching as in the begiiming of 
the gathering /" Our translators, on the whole,' perhaps, were 
not wrong in the lemma prefixed to the 21st verse of this im- 
portant chapter of Joel: ''He comforteth Zion with present 
blessings." I'he future seem to be promised more fully in the 
S8th verse : " And it shall come to pass afterward, iic" That 
temporal blessings were the subject of the preceding verses, is 
evident ifrom the 24th and those that follow. The transition, 
however, from temporals to spirituals, is always easy and obvious. 
So also— from the present to the future; but our hopes of the 
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future are grounded oh our experience of the present^ combined 
with the history of the past. The prophet's eye takes in all 
three ; but in th^ir due order : *0s ijSet ra r iovra, ra r* lo-o-ojxff- 
fa, roL r OTrio-tt. 

J. /. 

P. S. Since the above was written I have turned to my copy 
of Luther's Bible, and I have the satisfaction to find, that though 
thaf great Reformer agrees with Mr. Bellamy in the first clause 
of the verse in question, yet his interpretation of the latter part 
of the second precisely corresponds with that which I have sug- 
gested; and it may not be uninteresting to your readers to quote 
the whole Verse as translated by him : 



6' 



. ^ Und^ ihr kinder Zion^ freuet euch ; und . seyd frolich im 
HERRNj eurem GOTT: der euch lehrer zur gerecbtigkeit 

e c 

ibt; und euch herab sendet fruhregen' und spatregen, wie vor- 



gibt; ui 
bin;"— 



And, ye- children of Zion, rejoice ye, and be glad in the 
LoBD your God; who giveth you a teacher of righteousness, 
and sendeth you the former rain and the latter rain, as before. 



■>■ 



' In support of this interpretation, Luther refers his readers to the 
very same passage in Leviticus, to which we are referred by our transla* 
tors in the margm of our English Bibles; but his literal version here is 
at variance with the alleeorical lenmia prefixed to the chapter-^^ Voo 
wahrer busse^ Cbristo, una ausgtessung des heiligen Geistes.^ 
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ORATIO 

• 

Priore Prcmiortim ^ Senioribus ' Baccalaurm annuo 
propositorum donaia, et in curia Cantabrigiensi red-' 
iata^ A. D. mdcccvi. Non tnodo litcrarum human-- 
iorumy in quibus primas facile est adeplus^ sed omnium^ 
gtuB ex iisdem prqfluentem humanitalem oimant^ felici 
cuitura Exitnio Viro^ J. Goodall, S.T.P. Hoc 
gualecunojie grati animi testimomum D. d. b. 
Auctor Alumnus. 



E tot deperditis humaniorum literarum dpttd Gf^cas et JRo- 
isttan^ fmmim^ntisp qtugf^am pf^ cateris sint desidemnda 9 

I^TUENTi mibi felicionim relliquias temporunii tolaoique an* 
tiquitatem sedulo evolventi, nihil dignius videtur quod aut fide<- 
lioii luctu oraemus, aut acriori acie ingenii perscruterour^ quam 
ea detriineDta, excidia, qvm ex{»erta leUt vastus ilia Ikerarum fau- 
numitas. His quoque in rebua^ ut CMOCtis in humanis^ domi* 
naotur cause mutabiles, vicisaitudines erentiMque rerum ; mtque 
ingeuiis vel ipsis sunt suae mortalitatis vices ! Hujusce veritatis 
ructuosum praetient docntnentam ittss ref^nae scriptorum mbnu- 
mentis pedes^ moesta inutilique superbient^s librprum niagnifi^ 
€»nti»; qaonun.liieiibratas <quf^ olim posteroriim immortalem 
ftibi dperaverbt memoriani) sententias nunc informis premit situs, 
Vetustas deserta* Ex antiquioris autem aevi monumentis *^ nifail' 
extitisse arbitror^ quod periisse tani acerbo luctq dolendum est^ 
quam ea quae abolevit" barbarorum rabies; quorum, sicut mul- 
tarum urbium, ''etiam ruinae periere/' quorumque, ob veterem 
famam, sola veneramur nomina: nonnulta autem^ pseliore fato 
usa, maxime mirata est, habuitque in deiiciis priorum hominum 
aetas; quorum quae supersunt grande illud, et,magnificum osten* 
dunt antiquoKHB inganhim; quod sictit NiU Amen, nunquam 
^' licuit* populis parvum videre/' 

Etsi nobis contemplantibus oipnis aetas, omnesque qui earn 
omarunt, scriptCM-es subjiciantur ; etsi in artibus, legibus, rebus 
civilibus indagandis humanae Jmentis perspicienda sit historia 
(quam multi desidiosa quadam vestigant delectatione) ea tamen 



' Vid. Brunck. Prsfat. ad Analect. lin. 1. 

^ << Nee licuit populis parvum ie, Nile, videre/' Lucan. 
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%ok in dkceptafioliefn cftdent, quibus ardte conjoiicta cntn ve<> 
nuBtate, digaitate aocessit utilitas, ** ot utilkatem* tempK fa«ti^ 
gii digtoitas consecuta est :" renim enim pottus ntilium admira^ 
ni«ir praestantiaBi^ quam leveoi elegantias oUectadonein, exquisi'- 
t«r]^ ut a f obis, Academici, demaadatuoi est^ *^ e tot deperditis 
liumanionicn literarutn apud Grscos et Romanos mo&umentis, 
quaeiiam pr» cstem siDt'desidcranda r'' 

Si quis ad doctiinas^ ar tes^ a nostra meniorta propter vetusta- 
tern longe remotas^ animum referat, easque es scribentium mo<- 
finmenlis repetere instituat^ is Poesin, Historiam, Philosophiain, 
Eloqtientiaoi antiquorum humaoitati lucem pra&buisse reperier. 
Heec mihi qualiacunque hodie disputaturo Tersatur ante ocuios 
Atfaenanim et Roma? tristissima contenaplatio. in illis, quic«> 
quid egregium fuit ad humanam pei^ciendam omandamqtie 
aoi-teni^ feliciori floruit ubertate: hjsc sola fait domus Virtutia^ 
Imperii, Dignitatis. Utraque urbs grande, luctuosumque spec- 
taculum fortunie : in utraque continebatur olim omnis ad- 
niratio ingenii ; in utraqcie jamdiu suoruni bominum interiit 
doctrina, humanitas; ad quam contemplandam, tanquam defimc*- 
ta^ simnlaerum virtutis^ nuBsti accingimur ! 

Haec mifai inquirenti in ilia augusta antiquitate, quasi templi 
in limine ae ostendit Poesis ; quae non tantam ad delectationem 
primorum bominum promovcndam, sed biatoriarum; legum^ reli* 
gionis arbitram se agebat. Hiifuste autem prima setas operta ve^ 
Ks, et inTolncris eevi remotissimi rariora pnebet anquirenti vestigia; 
a tenebris igituf* primae raemoriss convertamna animum ad luceoi 
^uam ^uentis sevi porrigunt indicia, nuda s^ne et jejuna, sed 
Bspersa et distincta jucnnda quadam Tarietale. Missum faoimua 
llbaserum, atque omnes eos, quorum melior pars, literaram fati 
«uperstes, ad nos integra fere duraverit : jnissos quoque fiMimus 
t>ranes istos ievioris momentt, qui soo oblivionis fato occubiie- 
tUtit. Negligentes igitur Archilocbum, Mimnermum, SimotUi- 
dem, alios, omnemque istam inanioris Musae cantilenam, audia- 
inui illam Tragoedonim eruditatn voeem, e qua ea gravioreffluit 
sapientia, qtiae a poeticis illecebris non abhorret. De tribus 
itm luminibua Tragicfls laudts, quotuaest quisque nr mediocriter 
doctu^ qui fando non acceperit? legendo non desideraverst ? In 
liisee babemus uberrtmam copiam quae et dici omatissime potest, 
et sentiri faciilime ; nberiorem vero.^ quae conteroplantibua Inc^ 
tum excitarjpt. Hie (quod monatrat-quicquid ex ii» manet) vert^ 
honeati amor suis donatur^honoribus, sno decoratur splendort : 
auis tradita monnmentis rerum egregie gestaram memoria ; qam 
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dum nova oraatur poetices commendatione, miniooie JKMi ^us 
videatur spoliarL Cum in ^schylo illam nopdiifli effcetam fell* 
cioris ingenii ubertatem; illud grandUoqwrniy canorum; illam 
facilem sublimitatis elocutioneiBinMerimus^ quam multa babe* 
mus quae non levi pro a a ymn ur desiderio ! Graves, el 
^Qfkidm acfrtentiaty non modo incorrupti aerniooii ii 
poilentesy sed illam ab illecebris alienam^ a hlawJiliw adulatorum 
abhorrentem sapientiam omnea aarama admiral! — admiral! sum us 
illam liberlatem, quam aataqoae illae Athens suo quodam jure 
videntur sibi vindicasse — Ubertatem cogitandi. Illam in Euri- 
pide (qui mirus in affectibua concitandis ducitur) lassos integran- 
tem amores flebilem dulcedinem, in labrisque sessitantem Sua- 
dam, admiratione, luctu prosecuti sumus* Ante omnia vero 
mcesti desideravimus illam pbilosophiam adeo felicioris ingenii 
suavitate conditam, ut dubitemus utrum e Ljfcasi spaliis^ an ex 
ipso Hymetto profluxisset oratio ! 

• Sed objiciat forsan aliquis, ad imitandum quantum sat est 
nobis integrum durasse, satisque adhuc versari recentiorum ma- 
nibus quod e tenebris ruderum excilatum est :^ hoc leviterdoc- 
torum ore versari probe scio— *istorum est tardioris ingenii, rivu* 
los coiiseclari ; non fontes rerum videre. Nonne melius in 
disceptationem cadere debeat, dignius sane desiderio^ id omn^ 
quod vitam reddidisset politiorem, quodque remotae temporum 
memoriae lumen praebuisset i — Sed fedeat unde declinavit qiiaes- 
tio; de iiis utilitatibus, quas humaniores percepturae essent litera^^ 
dicendum est, ne fluat oratio, ne vagetur. , Excellentissima tan- 
tum cujusque ingenii, ad imitandum desiderant juniorum animi> 
quos sicut moUissimam ceram ad suum arbitrium formani disci- 
plidae: bujusce grande dederunt documentum Atbenienses; qui 
optima quaeque insecuti, quantum concessit barbarorum rabies^ 
posterorum memoriam auxerunt, cum aliarum fere omnium civi- 
tatum literae oblivione obducuntur. £a igitur commoda, qute 
huic politiori redundassent bumanitati, paucis exponam. Quia 
autem non suum ditaverit sermonem, cum antiquioris linguae 
dulcissima quasquelibaverit? quem ista in Tragoedis philosopbia 
delectat jucundior, is hosce habet fontes omnium liber&rum 
oblectatieBum ; omnium utilitatura. Quis enim non miram 
^degustaverit suantatem cum divitias ac omaroenta scribentis 
ingenii per quaedam involucra, atque integumenta perspexerit i 
,Quis non ulilitatem, cum expresserit, atque ornaverit lumine 
:8ententiarum id quod animo observatum fuerit ? Hoc solum ei 
concesserit antiquorum in dicendo felicior, exquisitior ubertas$ 
adeo ut ille qui hosce fontes ipse non adierit, ausus idem sudet 
multum, frustra laboret. Quis autem porro,'Cum politus sit 
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tunnibus. iis. artibiis^ quae sunt, libero digoe, noR eas curiosa 
quadam felicitate velletexprimere ? Hisce in rebus assequendis 
omnis vere docti versari solet facuitas. Horum monumeutorum 
desiderium in Tragicis quotidiana fatetur lectio : fatetur vero 
ante alia^ ex oblivione ab Atben^o revocata ea seutentiarum' 
]autissiina supellez. Ifeaiinem fere reperiemus adeo humanita^ 
tern exutum, qui ilium in fluripidaeis fragmentis (quae suaviorem 
illam. redolent antiquitatem) saporem pene elSoetuintiondesidera*' 
verity adeo ut aures, sensus legentis non sua expleantur voluptate, 
sed aliquid plenius qiiodaniniodo flagitare videantur. Quatitis 
in deliciis esse debeant baecce Tragoedorum pene deperdita 
JVIonumeuta^ iQraii^ nostri in poematibus testatur ea excultior^ 
imitatrix veterum, suavitas, qua? de omni Graecb fonte in ejus 
^ripta videtur cecidisse. Sed cum haec pateant, in promptuqiie 
aint doctrs, neque interpretatione mea planius, ut ornatius expri* 
mi possint, banc veniam dabitisi Academici^ ne^ me ornante, 
qiiicquid felicius est Antiquitatis recentioris ingenil culpa quo* 
^ammodo diminui videatur, suoque concesso ornatu spoliari. 
Sed de Tragicis satis — melius de iis agitur silentium, quorum 
luctuosior est contemplatio ! Quam ea excidia, quae effecit Ve- 
•tustasy doctorum in ore nulla frequentior versatur desideratio ; 
€x illis qui res humanas armis, fama olim miscuerunt (quod, irri- 
tam tantum excitaret investigationem) solum manet inane nomeu! 
Si continuae saeclorum memori^ tradita cssent priorum monu- 
menta ingeniorum; si ea Alexandria? a^des barbarorum eJFugisset 
rabiem ; si integra mansissent ea quae *' recepit Palatinus 
ApoUo ;" quanta nostra versarentur cognitione^ quae nunc obdu- 
cuntur oblivione rerum .! Regum successiones haereditarias, im* 
periorum vicissitudines^ sapientium opiniones aeternis mandatas 
monumentis nunc temporis licuisset nobis contemplari. Varia 
sub luce positos omnes animi motus versicolor Tragicoruni 
depinxisset elegantia. Ad nostram humanitatis sortem perfi- 
ciendam nihil nisi horum defuisset lectio ; quicquid in dubio 
foret^ posuisset in solido; quicquid, nee satis explicatum, dispu- 
tatioui foret obvium, eorum confirmasset auctoritas. Vitae 
porro omnia ofBcia subministrasset Menandri et ' Comicoruih 
uberius ingenium. " Una' aetas, per divioi spiritus viros Crati- 
num, Aristophanem, Eupolin, illustravit priscam illam et veterem 
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^ Vid. WakeJielijPs Gray, p. 6. et passim, ubi multa8;ex Antic[uis imita- 
tiones sententiaruro reperies. Vide p. ibid. Frag, illud Eufipid. 

' Veil, Patirculns, cap. 16. 
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conusditnii $c na? am conicam Menandnis :" toDeamus opoitM 
venas cujiiB(|ue, et quod proposuimua, complectamur brevK 
Quod autetn effecit ut ezcitat« eBsent e tetwbris BiblioUiecanma 
Comici veneres sermonia (cajus exeonpla aunt in deliciis mnt, 
auoqae in genere exquisita) magnaoi cuai eruditis emnibuB gra- 
tiaoi iniit jam grandaBvo pollens ingenio inter noatratei ?ir;' ea 
literarum Monumenta^, doctis bonisque omnibus nun^uam non 
deflenda, patrii sermonis^ coromendavit ornamentis; aitu obmta 
protulit in lucem ; latissime sparsa collegit undique, et aeumine 
atjrir diligenter limavit. Quie vero non in Menandro illos pcrfi- 
tos mordacesqiie simul perceperit sales, quorum in jaciend^ 
niittendoque ridiculo mira perspicitur ilia elegantia, qusB Isetiori-^ 
bus verborum flosculis, crebroque lumine seutentiarum graveoi 
distinguit sapientiam, quae non ea dulci et deeocta gaudet suavf^ 
iate^ sed solida et austera ista^ qus Atticis soils arrideC« T^ 
veto, Menandre, cariorem habeo quia in susd adstimalionis clien*> 
telam te susoepit divinum Pauli' ingenium. Vellem tibi qupque, 
lit Aristophanii^ sacrum illud patrocinium idem prsebuisset mo- 
numentum ! In Cratino, atque Aristophanei similis ilia suavitate^ 
atque utiiitate ferax elegantia;. similibus verborum lenoeiaiia 
commendati sales. Sed nuuc non est (clepsydram jam defieere 
sentio) vel primoribus etiara labris eos attigisse*; Eupolinque 
suo verborum praeconio vix concessum est omare. 

TO xeyrpov tyxflerfXiire toi; axgoeojXfvai;,' 

Vellem equidem inboc^ luctuoso licet, spectaculo diutius liceret- 
immorari! Atque tua suavitate, Epicbarme, nos privabisf 

Insedit profecto et pene inveteravit in animis eruditorum 
opinioi Horatium ex Alcaei^ Sappbusque fontibus irrigasse hor- 
tulos sues : si vero horum superessent scripta, quis dubitaret^ 
quin omni critiqes generi ampla redundasset emolnmenti mate* 
ries ? Xicuisset recentioribus, ut Virgilium cum Homero, sic 
Xatinam Lyrici suavitatem cum Lesbia camoena comparare. 
Profecto ilia est quae me quamlibet festitiantem suis illecebris 



I Cumberland. 
• ^ Vid< OftierasTp vol. iii. No. TS* et aeq. et vol. vi« prM^ 99, 40» to.- - 

3 Qui sua inti^rtexit scripta variis Menandri versibus, inter quos OQjtis- 
simusy 

^Hpovtrii n9n yjn^ l^Ckuu tuuou. 

* Sc. Chtyiostom. cui Arhtoph. Goipced. maxtme fuerunt in delicits ; et 
ob banc rem adhuc durasse creduotur. 
^ Fragmentiim ah/aoic GrotU £xc. p. 499. 
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tndiit; coptqoe m se qftodaimDodo immortn! Neque flk' ion«- 
gum ki Bsmm suam famain prorogavit'^-^iUA,. inquain, ijuas alteri 
breven tantum laudem asscquendam increpabaty sese ipsius 
pnebiiit exemfrfum veritatis ! 

Keirimfowa fit xf men, 
MiSff ri fLMttfLorwa <ri0ty 
' 9trV9Tm, oufii ffop^ dtfrsgoy.' 
Tanquam effbdigaet cycoeam quandam vocem, pnesagamqiie 
fati carminis dulcedinem ! Vellem tuse suatitatis pteniuB aliquM 
bis ipsU Britanriorum Atfaenis kkipertikMes ! Neque ililid (tut 
licet* hnitationein felicms sit ausumi) ** laareadonaudum ApoUi»- 
nari " inj^eiiiQin suo carebit desiderio ! 

Si qtut Tero ncc m^ito lactu optnetur nos prosequi h»cce 
Bvaviorifl deperdita monumenta iogenii^ is ocuioa convertat in 
iUam Epigrammatum, £legianiin gylvam ;> totamque Gneciam 
rainis in ipsis venerandam moestus btueatur. £x iis recentioris 
levi^ scriptis hauriat miauB desiderii ; non minus vero delecta- 
tionis; quibus, tanquam post vernos flores^ autunnialibus etiam 
sua <Sonstat gratia. 

Velleni equidem in Aecio contemplari lieuiaset Rooianss in* 
genium Tragcsdis ! Velleoi quoqUe (que in CsBcilio et Afiranio 
nitueront) duices illas Liatini leporis facetins ! 

Sed de Poetis satis amplum desiderii profudimus : ad Hist^i* 
ricos igitur transeat On^o. liviuin^ et Diodorum ilium Sicu- 
lum (quamvis ornnes, qm faistorias, scripserunt, plus minus oni»- 
mentis orbarit dies) pvs^ csBteris luctuosamentione dignos erbi* 
tror» In livio (qui Romanum Imperium^ illud incnnabuluai 
"virtutis, dignitatis disposoit bi8toria)quis est qui nop.ai^u8tarum 
rerum seriem' ploraverit disruptam? ilium victorianim ordinem, 
iilui lucem veritatis, nunciam temporum voce omnium saeclorum 
immortalitatiy non integram, commendari} Id Livio, inquam, 
4:ujus laclea ubertas tractu leni, et vquabili polint opus-^qui 
/ omni 4iieendi artificio superbam bistoriaram materiem adi^o 
omairit^.ut nescias, utnim res namtione, an narratio re iUustra- 
retnr! livii igitnr manes (quam Romano ipse vims populd 
eomposttit) sua fruantur immortaUtate ; '* dignum enim omnium 



* 'Fmgment. iUud irpo; mv afj6a9n wti afxei/ow yt/vstkfli. Brunch^ vol. i. ^ 
4S(7. Svo* edit. 

* Qui Brummianff Graecae Odes donatur pneflsio. 
' Sc. Anthologiam a Brunckio collectam. 

• ^ MdB t mB Tj Ammitu i m alii. 

' Sccundam illam Decadsy quae 75 annos continet : quintam quoque 
hiukam. 
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mortalium judieib"'* est illiu* nomeny *' cujus prope invicto 
lamo inTicCoram res gestae cooscriberentur/' • Sed ilia dies 
veniel (et monet me ncscio. quid Is^lius de doctrinae fato augu--^ 
rium) cum, depulsis oblivionis tenebris, e Pompeiorum et Her- 
culanei ruderibus (ut sol, urobris nopturnis cedentibus) matutino 
quasi fulgore relucebunt renasceotes, Liters^ ! In Diodoro noa 
solum illam feliciorem dicendi suavitatemdesideramus, sed prae- 
ceptis variarum artium abundantem, luminibus distinctam aen- 
tentiarumi eleganliam. Singula in re commoratioi quae pluri- 
mum. movet, plurimam docet ; exquisita locorum descripiione 
commendata varieftas; rerum naCuralium vis ?irtusque peiiitua 
l>erspecta; haec omnia adeio in desiderationem cadunt) ut.buitna- 
nioces videantur literaesuam suavissimara lucem amisissei hitfto- 
ffiaeque rerum pulcherrimiirum nox offundi ! Antiquas artea ; 
Antiquioris vitae necessitudines ; reipublicae administrandas iilam 
aapientem, divinam. rationem ;. illam deuique augustarum lucem 
virtutumi aetemis tenebris obduxit obiivio. 

Ad philosophos jam defluaimus ; in quibus licet enumereotur 
plurimi, Epicurus tantum^et Tullius nostras sufficient quaBStioni ; 
JW ingenii quasi aestus a terra nos ahripiaty atque in attum ^ rei 
proposjtas conspectu abstrahat. De caeteris autem melius egit 
dies, quae dum opinionum commenta delet. Naturae judicia con- 
firmat. 

Nisi in ilia Alezandriana aede, ilia ingeniorum U acerba om- 
niuiii cinere'^esaet obrutum quicquid fere a&terni aominis exco- 
{[itayerunt viri, omnigenae antiquorum doctrinae, discif^linae, om- 
mque ea curiosior eruditioi memori posterorum cognitione yer- 
sarentur ; Epicurumque ilium abditum, reconditumque fontem 
Luqretiapi carminis accederemus ! . 

NeuCiqjiiam alicui vestrum, Academici, e menle excidit^quam 
indignior i>arbarorum ^etas ^st iadmirata ea de iGloria disceptatio: 
baec ae?i tenebris tristissimp quodam fato damnata esse videatur ; 
quippe quae oblivionem est elapsa, oblivioni demum rediit ! 

Haec nobis aqgusta antiqupruni ingenia desiderantibus objici- 
tur Eioquentia, ilja rerum .ciyiliuni arbitra;.veterum oraculum 
jawi^tum. Quid i si sqavitatem Isocrates, subtiUtatem Lysia^ 
acumen Hyperides habuit, quorum virtutes ingeniumque pene 
delevit Hies, Demosthenem tamen solum inter Grtecos, inteir 
I^atipps, nem^nem desiderandum judicp. Demosthenem;-— 
qui non solum suorum linguam locupletavit, mirabiliter auxit^ 
magnifice ornavit ; sed omnium rerum^ quae ad dicendum perti- 



* Epitaph, illud in Monasterio Sanctae Justinai ; oliro JunanU X^mplp. 
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nefcvti tmAu.mmm mt wummmn eontiniiit ; qut non solum: in. 
iiimiinhaf ni nndictam mflammavit suos^ non solum ad luctum,. 
t/m^tsvolmt, misericordiamquededuxit; sed ad ultimum; evexit 
fastigium^Virtutir ; cujusquamdiu mansit imitatio; tamdiu omni 
floruit dignitate Atheniensium civitas. Quicquid TuUius effecit^ 
adhuc integrum iridet, integrum veneratur, recentiorum> aetas. 
» Horuni uti;aque civitas^' casus tandem vicissitudinesque sensit 
rerum. . Quaeque totius terrarnm orbis excitarantincendia; alio^ 
r-am strage steterant, arma fregerant, vires debilitarant;^ sui& 
tandem coflflagrarunt*ardoribiis» conciderunt armis, mole, viribus. 
< Quotiescunque contemplemufy Academici, inter AtbeoanMt 
vel Roms rutnas, illam pristine exutani luxu Atriorum majaalfH 
tem^ prostralam et dirutam.ante oculos Fanorum.religicNMm?---) 
quotiescunque contemplemur illam collapsam Imfierii molem^ 
in humanarum rerum mutabiles miserosque casus lacbrjma^s 
profundimusy pioque luctu solvimur ! Hodie autem nobis con* 
tigit ilia augustiora mentis artificia, ilia magis inmiortalitati ad- 
dicta monumehta^ mortalitatis vero sortem experta, fideliori desi- 
derioornarel 

Acrius porro in mentibus insidet dolor^ cuuk meminerimus^ 
quam pene integrum incorruptumque mansisset quicquid felicius 
sunt ausa veterum ingenia ; Arabum ' enim mandabatur roonu- 
mentis quicquid elaboravernnt Plato, Euclides ille Ptolemaeus, 
alii : sed illi in obiivionem sublapsi retro referuntur ; ingenio- 
rumque pene omnis abolevit gratia 1 

Anquirentibus nobis, omnique acie ingenii contemplantibus^ 
quae singula in re desideratissima olim floruerunt, exemplariii 
sese ostenderunt, ilia quae majorum consuetudines vitamque de- 
clarant ; quibus ad veritatem accedimus ; quibus utilitas paratur 
reipublicae ; poetarum pertractatio ; historiarum cognitio ; Inec 
omnia sunt fontes disputationis^ quibus complevimns pectus; 
quorum suavitate, copia, varietate^ quantum in nobis est, orati- 
onem distinximus : inutiles forsan (etireniam dabitis, Academ^ci) 
sententias possemus amputasse ; feliciores inseruisse I 

Desiderio autem quoddam solatium afferendum volo ; ne luc- 
luosae quasstioni operam omnem navasse videamur. £tsi obli-* 
vione perierintegregiae memoriae multamonumenta; historiseque 
hiuhcae, et depravatae tradantur^ multaque Lyricorum, Dramati-^ 
coram privemur suavitate, meminerimus oportebit ad nostrani 
usque setatem multa esse conservata, quibus primas concessit 
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' Sc. Demoithenit et TullH. 

* Bellendenut, '* de Statu prisci Orbis/' cap. 15. 

^ Gibbon, Hist. vol. x. p. 45. Consul, not. 56, et 57. 
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ADtiqiiiteB^ qusque^ ipsa eicelkntisaiinm, veieri Isnde ii 
florueriml* 

Ultiaia ei) tok ttOBtras natura hooesta^ tandem offertur 
solatio; aBtatem scilicet nobis servasse ilia iogenii liiTiiiions 
]tf oniUDentay quse doeent agaitioDein veri Dei ; qoi solas fooB 
at origo est Tens virtutis, veneque (qiiam ignorabat cantata HI* 
toties Antiquitas) Sapieatis ; quse ultra aogusti hujusee tertninoa 
SBvi factt prospiciainttSy et ad meliora tendentes erigit aniaaoa, 
atqae aocendit. Frustra igitur annoraia serieS| frusda barbar' 
rorum furor iUam immortalitale dtgaioren ingeoioruni memo- 
sian conata est abolere ! At leviora literarum mooumenta auo 
debentur iato» Horum id reHiquiis'cootemplandis immorati 
sumus: «orum natoram, yim tractannos. Qwqtie io lis be«-» 
tiori utilitatis ubertate, auctoriCatis pondere olim flonienint ;* 
quaque ipsi (ni obductt essent oblivione rerum) hodiernis ikera«- 
ram studiis lumen accederent, Scriptores excerpsimos ; et ex 
▼ariis ingeniis exceilentissima tantum Ubavimus. Hi sunt quos 
bodie mibi demanjdatum fiiit erolvere : j«|Tabit eTolei8se,r-«ai 
eonim laudem, jam prope seuescentem, ab oblivione boflsinun^ 
in communem notitiam vindicarem. 



BIBUCAL CRITICISM. 

On the First and Second Chapters of St. Matthew; com- 
prising a view of the leading Arguments in favor of 
their Authenticity, and of the principal Qbjectiom, 

, which have been urged (m ike su^eet. By Latham 
Wainewrioht^ M.A,F.S.A. of Enman. ColL 
Cambridge^ and Rector of Gt. Brickhitl, Bucks, ^. 

« 

No. lI.~{CmHfmedfrom No. LFIIL] 

•k" • ■ • . ' 

It may here possibly be alleged^ that tbe internal evidence in 

support of Cbri^tisnity has surely an equal claim to our re^rd 
yfiih the external, and that it is in a great degree derived from 
the .nature and tendency of tbe doctrinal points proposed to ouc 
assent. This, I imagine, no one nvill hesitate to concede in its 
fullest latitude, and if a repeated examination of the sacred vo- 
lume should lead to the discovery of any opinioiv> manifestly 
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liaMili» to Ike urisdotD^ pQwer, or goodii68» of fliQ First Cause; 
there cannot exist the shadow of a doubt^ that its credibility 
Vroatd in exactly that proportion be fatten or diminished. 
Tbeie wte some persons, however, whom this concession is not 
aufficieat to satisfy. Not only do they rejoice, in comoaon with 
every getiuine Qiristian^ at seebg any passage proved to be 
false, which is evidently inconsistent with the perfections of th^ 
Deity, but they boldly advance a step farther, and eagerly search 
for aome plausible excuse for expunging from the sacred writ«- 
ings every text, in which the doctrines affirmed are in their esti- 
mation, mysterious, or superfluous. Hius, they are not con- 
tented with the doctrine of the divine Unity, which the genera- 
lity of Christians agree in admitting, and which is necessarily 
inferred firom the sameness of design observable in all the ope- 
rations of the natural and the intellectual world, but they stre*- 
nuously maintain the Unity of the Divine essence, of which no 
proof whatever is afforded by the light of nature, and question 
the authority of every passage in scripture at all iBvor>able to the 
Trinitarian tenets of the primitive church. If we search for an 
explanation of this conduct, we shall find that it in great mea- 
sure arises from the incompatibility of the orthodox opinion 
with those ideas of simplicity by which alone they are taught to 
regulate their faith. Thus, also, they banish from their creed 
the atonement of our Saviour, because they cannot reconcile it 
to their pre-established notions, that the conditional pardon of 
sin offered to the whole human race, should have been ordained 
to be the result of the expiatory sacrifice of the death of Christ. 
Upon the same principle, they utterly deny the divinity of our 
Lord, even in the limited acceptation adopted by Arians, becaiise 
they maintain that every purpose of his mission might be effected 
without this supposition, and that therefore it ought to be con- 
sidered as one of those superfluous doctrines deservedly classed 
among the corruptions of Christianity.' Let it not be forgotten. 



* It is not meant to deny that the defianders of Uoitariaaism profe8% 
like every other sect, to preve the truth of their dogmas by an appeal to 
the sacred writings ; but at the same time, it is notorious that their 
mode of interpretation is more metaphorical, and more iDConftistent with 
the roles of just critictsm, than that of almost any other class of scisma- 
tics ; and it is ndt less evident that they have been led to adoj^t this 
method bv their love of what the^ conceive to be unadulterated simpli- 
city, and by the theoretic reasoning in which they allow themselves se 
much to indulge. A fondness for mystery, where none really exists, is, 
in my opinion, one characteristic of a weak and superstitious mmd ; but on 
4he other hand, to reject any doctrine, or to discredit auy fact, when founded 
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however, that Urn ■wdB-of reMonlng, indulged to ■ tfae<exteiit «t 

t 

tiponr substantial evidence, solely because it is mysterious and inexpIMftble, 
U netJess indicative of strong prejudice^ and a perverted nndcjirstaiiding. 
Thusy tfa|e doctrines of the divinity of our Si|viour» and the miraeuloua 
conception^ are strenuously opposed bv a certain sect of Ciiristiani, be- 
cause they involve difficulties incapable of solution by human sagacity. 
But let us call to mind how many mysteries- (for they can be cafled by 
no other name^ we have to encounter iti our enquiries on tb6mil»|eets of 
l<fmtaral Religioo, and particularly on the .points connected with the 
nature of primary attributes of the Supreme Being. Even the ^reat 
oppugner of the orthodox faith on these topics, has virtually admitted 
the truth of this assertion, and does not hesitate to assent to doctrines, 
containing difficulties at least Boiial to these, which on other occasions 
•he .considers to be abundantly sumcientto justify disbelief. As a strikins 
example of this inconsistency^ we have only to refer to Dr. Priestley^ 
Institutes of Natural and Revealed Religion (Vol. i. p. 7)» where it is 
affirmed, that the creature and the Creator must necessarily have been 
*eoevaL '* It is impossible that we should conceive how creation should 
have been coeval with' its maker ; and yet, if we admit that there ever 
'Was a time when nothing existed, besides the Divine Beins himself, 
we must suppose, a whole eternity to have preceded any act of creation ; 
an eternity in which the Divine Being was possessed of the power and 
disposition to create and to make happy, without once exerting them ; or 
that a reason for creating must have occurred to him after the lapse of a 
whole eternity, which had not occurred before ; and these seem to be 
greater difficulties than the other.'' After reading this passage, I should 
wish to ask, why, if the incomprehensible nature of these tenets did not 
operate in Dr. P.'s mind as a complete obstacle to his belief, that effect 
anould be produced by the incomprehensibility of the doctrine of our 
Xord*s divinitv f It will be affirmed, perhaps, that it is not the ciroum«- 
stance of its being beyond our comprehension which renders the latter 
doctrine incredible, but its apparent contradiction to our reason. To this 
notion, likewise, we ma^r find a. sufficient reply in the same work. 
After expressing; his opinion tbst the works of God must have been 
-without beginning, the writer makes the following remarks :•*-'* So little 
are our minds egual to these speculations, that though we all agree that 
an iufinite duration must have preceded the present moment, and that 
another infinite duration must necessarily follow it; and though the 
former of these is continually receiving additions^ which is, in our idea, 
the same thing as its growing ^ontinualfy larger ; and the latter is con- 
atantly suffering as great <Smtmi(ion<, which, in our idea, it the same 
thing as its growijig ccntinualfy leu; yet we are forced to acknowledse, 
that they both ever have been, and always must be, exactly eqttal: neither 
of them being at any time, conceivably greater or less than the other. 
Nay, we cannot conceive how both these eternities added togeiker, can 
be greater than either of them ieparately taken.** 

Now, I certainly do think, that the contradictions contained in tbeae 
sentiments are equal in number and magnitude to those which are 
alleged by the same author and his followers to exist in the scriptural 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ. But if it be said that the former are 
merely apparent contradictions, arising from the imperfection of our 
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oftish isy by those who baV^ ttf < iiA «^<fe title of rational Christ- 
ians, would soon induce vl$U^ Jiieredit the reality of nuracltt;^ 
and would at Iiengtble«d?iir to acquiesce in that scapli^^rf 'philb-' 
sopby, first prooMS^aied by Pyrrho among the Gre^s; and 
since gravely adkoeated by the' sophistry oi Hnftte, and the de- 
cIamatioir## Itousseau/ 

iMfukiesy surely no posaible reason can be devised why- the difficulties 
Involved in the latter doctrine are to be excluded from the scope of the 
same observation. As it is utterly impossible to enter into any disqui- 
sition concemfttg the being, attributes, and providence of the great Au- 
thor of Namre, without .meeting with inexplicable difficulties, apparent 
G<HltnHiBctions will unavoidably and'fieaUently occur. Is there not, I 
•6nld ask, an apparent contradiction in the opinion that creation is co- 
eval with its maker? Does it not convey to our minds a manifest contra* 
diction, to be told that there is an eternity past which is always increasing^ 
and an eternity to come which is atwayt diminishing, and ^'et that they 
both ever have been, and ever will be, precisely equal f Is u not contra^ 
dictory to our usiial notions to maintain that these two eternities adfi«d 
together^ will not amount to more than one of them taken separately f And 
yet the very persons who admit the truth of these paradoxes are the first 
to exclaim against the difficulties which present themselves in considering 
the Trinitarian doctrine, and the divinity of our Saviour! Such are* the 
gross inconsistencies of men, who, while they acknowlege the existence 
of what is incomprehensible in Natural Religion, vainly attempt to ax* 
elude -every appearance of it in that which is revealed ! 

> It is undoubtedly a source of pleasure and triumph to the genuine 
disciples of Christianity, that even its bitterest foes l)ave, in some hap- 
pier moments, borne testimony to the sublimity of its morals, and tp the 
exalted character of its founder ; and that though, as infidels, they have 
been sufficiently depraved to resist the approach of conviction, they have 
' yet, as men, been incapable of repressing the feelings of admiration. Of 
this, the eccentric Rousseau furnishes a memorable example. What 
can be more striking than the language which occnrs in that singular 
combination of paradox and truth, of visionary projects and eloquent 
writing — his Smile f *' Quand Platon peint son juste imaginaire cou- 
vert de tout I'opprobre du crime, et digne de tons les prix de la vertu, il 
peint trait pour trait Jesus Christ : la ressemblance est si frappante, que 
tons les Peres I'ont sentie, et q'll n'est pas possible de sy tromper. 
Quels prijuges, quel aveugiement ne fault-il point avoir pour oser com- 

Iiarer le fils de Sophronisque au fils de Marie? Quelle distance de Tun-^ 
*autre !** The conclusion of the passage contains the following beau- 
tiful comparison between the death of the Athenian philosopher, and that 
of our blessed Lord. " La mort de Socrate philosophant tranquillement 
avec ses amis, est la plus duuce q'on puisse desirer ; celle de Jesus expi- 
rant dans les tourmens, injuria, raille, maudit de tout un peuple, est la 

Elus horrible qu'on puisse craindre. Socrate prenant la coupe empoisonee 
enit celiii qui la lui presente, et qui pleure; Jesus au milieu d*un sup- 
plice affreux prie pour ses bourreaux acharnes. Qui, si la vie et la mort 
de Socrate sont d'un Sage, la vie et la mort de Jesus sont d*un Dieu/' 
Emile, ou de L'£ducatiun. Tome iii. p. 183. 
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There caoaet be a mor^ flagrant kiitance of hmdapi fioUy* 
than todoobt the veracity of a r^igion, and the dectrioM it 
containf 9 in oppoiition to the strongBst historical evidence ever 
adduced in favor of facta, because we have suffered ourselves to 
imagine that a religious s|ateni might be framed infinitely lees 
lisble to objectioni and in many views more consonant to the 
feelinjj;s and experience of mankind. It is this disposition which 
has given rise to the delusive sentiments of those who expect to 
fiiui in the woiid a system of Optimism, corresponiling to the 
theory they have formed in their own imagination^ and who 
undertake to decide on a subject of which uiey are altogether 
incapable of judging. 

It is abundantly evident that the mode of arguing . from the 
abstract nature of particular points of doctrinci or froQii the 
antecedent probability of particular facts, must not be allowed 
to determine any question affecting the authenticity or the iiitc« 
grity of the sacred text, lu order to form a correct judgmsnt 
in cases of this nature, we must have recourse to those canons 
of criticism which have been established by scholars of thef 
highest eipinence, for trying the validitv of disputed passages* 
It IS only by the application of these rules that we cau satisfac- 
torily decide whether any controverted portion of the New Tes** 
tametit is to be considered as the legitimate production of. an 
inspired writer, or whether it should be condemned as an inter- 
polation arising from the casual errors of , transcribers^ or from 
the pious fraud of infatuated polenuca. 

The criterion then to which any such con&overted part of the 
saqred text must be submitted, consists of the following inqiii- 
ries:— 1. Whether the passage iii dispute be contained in the 
earliest of the Greek Manuscripts which have reached the present 
day : — 2. Whether it is to be found in thensost ancient and best 
authenticated Versions: and 3dly, How far it is supported by 
the Quotatiom which are contained in the works of the earlier 
fathers of the Christian Church. 

Before, however, 1 proceed to the direct proof of the authsi^ 
Itcfty of the chapters which are the subject of these observations,^ 
two points connected with the present require to be previously 
noticed, on which there has existed a diversity of opinion*«-whe-^ 
ther the Gospel of St. Matthew was first composed in the. 
Hebrew or in the Chreek language: and if in the former, whether 
the Hebrew original was identical with the Hebrew Gospels 
made use of by the Nazarenes and the Ebionites. 

Respecting the first of these questions, the majority of bibli* 
cai critics most renowned for extensive erudition in the present 
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tiroes^ are of opinion, that the language in which St. Matthew 
composed his narrativ^ was the Hebrew; not the Hebrew pro- 
perly sQvCalled, in which the greater part of the Old Testament 
n written, but the Syro-Chaldaic/ which had become the ver- 
tiacubr language of the Jews after the return of the two tribes 
from the Babylonish captivity. As the principal argument, ob- 
serves Michaelisy for determining this point is historical, we 
must of necessity be guided by the evidence afforded by ancient 
writers ; and of this, a general view will be sufficient for our 
present purpose. In favor of a Hebrew original of this Gospel^ 
we may quote, in the first place, the testimony of Papias, 
Bishop of Hierapolis, who was the companion of Polycarp, , 

' The language of the Jews af^er the captivity was what is usually 
denominated the Aramaan^ which, according to Michaelis, consisted of 
two dialects—the Chaldee and the Syriac These he has shown to be 
so nearly allied, as to have scarcely any variation in their structure, and 
priacipally to differ in their alphabetical character, and their pronunciiu 
tion. In the time of our Saviour, the Chaldee^ or East Aram^tanf was 
spoken by the inhabitants of Jerusalem and Judiea,ADd the Syriac^ or Wti^ 
Aramman, by the inhabitants of Galilee. The Fathers, however, have 
chosen to call the former of these dialects, or rather the mixture of the 
two, in which St. Matthew's Gospel, and, as many suppose, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, were written, by the name of Hebrem, and this example 
has been followed by most subsequent authors. The characiertj indeed, 
in which our present Hebrew Bibles are written, are the same as the 
Chaldee $ but since the diftcoverv of the Samaritan Pentateuch in the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, we have the strongest reasons for believing 
that the original Hebrew characters were no other than the present 
Samaritan (making allowances for the alterations of time), and that the 
books of t^e Old lestament were transcribed by the direction of Ezra, 
or some other Jew of authority, from the Samaritan or real Hebrew, 
into the Chaldee characters^ with which alone the majority of the Jewish 
nation who ha^ returned to Palestine were familiar. It need scarcely 
be mentioned that this opinion was first maintained by Johannes Mo- 
rinus, a learned priest of the Oratory at Paris, and afterwards most ably 
advocated by Cajpellus, so well known by his controversies with the 
younger Buxtorf, the strenuous defender of the primeval anti<|uity 
DoHr of the Hebrew letters and points. It was the opinion of Bishop 
Walton, Bochart, Grotius, Petitus, and Le Clerc, that the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament was in truth the native tongue of the Canaanit.es, and 
which the Greeks called Phcenician. A strong confirmation that this 
was the fact, is derived from a passage in iheFanulus of Plauius. In 
this play there are sixteen lines written i^n an Oriental language, of 
which the first ten are allowed to be Punic or Phanician* They have 
been the subject of accurate examination by several eminent scholars, 
and are found to bear so near a resemblance to the Hebrew, as to autho- 
rise the belief that the Phcenician and the Hebrew were either identical, 
or were at least dialects of the same language. — See Walton's Prolego 
roena, Marsh's Michaelis, Vol. iii. Bochart'a Canaan, Lib. ii. 
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and the hearer of Aristion and John the Presbyter, both de- 
scribed as disciples of the Lord.' He expresses himself without 
any ambiguity on this point ;* and, with the advantages he en* 
joyed^ it is utterly impossible to conceive that he should not be 
perfectly acquainted with the real state of the case. It is also 
inferred from the same passage by many critics, that several 
Greek translations ' were in the time of Papias made from the 
Hebrew original ; and in that case, it is highly probable that 
the one we now possess survived the destruction of the others, 
on account of its superior merit. Attempts, however^ have not 
been wanting on the part of those who have embraced the op- 
posite side of the question, to invalidate the evidence of Papias ; 
and because he is alleged to have been credulous and superstir 
tious, they have denied his admissibility as a witness. But 
allowing^ what, perhaps, cannot be denied, that l^e was charge- 
able with these qualities^ it surely does not follow that his affir- 
mation on a plain matter of fact is to be at once rejected as 
false. It will scarcely be disputed that a man may entertain 
many chimerical speculative opinions, and yet may be a very 
credible witness on any point unconnected with his peculiar 
tenets. A German divine,^ who, i believe, is one of the latest 
advocates for a Greek original, not contented with these accu- 
sations of superstition and credulity, has endeavored to prove 
the incompetence of Papias, by renewing a charge which was 
formerly adduced by Eusebius, of weakness of understanding. 
This crimination has been examined by JVIichaelis with his usual 
acuteness and candor, and be has mdde it apparent that the 
asserjtion of Eusebius originated in his dislike to the mode of 
interpreting Scripture adopted by Papias. The latter, it appears, 
interpreted the writings of the New Testament according to 
their literal signification, and was a decided believer in the mil- 
lennium : Eusebius, on the contrary, following the steps of his 
master, Origen, embraced the allegorical and mystical mode of 
interpretation, and was a strenuous opposer of the millenarian 
doctrine. This circumstance will amply account for the preju- 



' Campbeirs Preface to St. Matthew. 

* Nothing can be more explicit than the language of Papias, as re- 
corded by Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History, lib. iii. c. 39. Uar9aToe 

3 Bishop Marsh thinks that the words of Papias do not imply tliat 
inference, and that there is. no proof that more thau one Greek transia* 
tion existed. 

^ Dr. Masch, the editor of that part of Le Long*s Bibliotheea Sacra, 
which relates to the printed editions of the Hebrew Bible and the Greek 
Testament, and their versions. 
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it . dice» of Eusebius ; nor cap any thing wbiph he has advanced 
X be allowed so far to afJTect the character and understanding of 

ft Papias^ as to destroy the credibility of his evidence on so simple 

i n fact as that in question. The advocates of the opposite 

I) party^ indeed, are the more anxious to establish their severe 

B charges against this ancient father, because they have ventured 

II to assert that he is the only source from which subsequent writers 

B have on this point derived their information. In the first place, 

J this assertion is literally nothing more than a gratuitous conclusion, 

^ as no proof whatever has been alleged in support of it ; and it is 

^ certain that the authors who afterwards mentioned the subject 

have not even made an allusion to Papias. And in the next 
place, it has been well observed by Dr. Marsh (now Bishop of 
Peterborough), that it would be allowable in no instance whatso- 
ever, to quote more than one ancient writer in favor of the same . 
fact, if the bare possibility j that the testimony of one author was 
nothing more than the echo of the testimony given by another 
who had preceded him, were a sufficient reason for rejecting 
that testimony. No adequate cause, therefore, can be assigned, 
why we should withhold our assent to the explicit declaration of 
an acknowledged companion of the disciples of Christ.' 



CLASSICAL IMPROVISATION. 

Under the hope that your readers may find some amusement 
from a few specimens of Classical Improvisation^ I send for 
your insertion the following Latin and Greek lines, which were 

1>oured forth at the moment by the Professor Gagliuffi, an Ita- 
ian Improvvisatore of considerable reputation. Not a word 
was altered after they were first written down, immediately after 
the Poet had completed his recitation. 1 was favored with 
these pieces by the Marquess Di Negri, in whose presence the 
twjo first were delivered. The Marquess Di Negri is a Genoese 
Patrician, not more distinguished by the nobility of his ancestry, 
than by the generous patronage which he extends to men of 
letters. He is himself an Improvvisatore of no common cele- 

* It is well deserving of remark, that the testimony which proves that 
St. Matthew and St Mark were the authors of the Gospels ascribed to 
them, must ultimately rest upon the same foundation as that for the 
Hebrew origin of St. Matthew's Gospel, viz. the account of Papias, if 
the latter is to be regarded as the only original evidence. 
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brity, and therefor^ the better able to judge of the talents toi>e 
displayed in this extraordinary art. 

1 have headed each Improvisation by a short account of the 
occasion on which it was called forth^ and have also accompanied 
it by an attempt at imitation in English. 

No. I. 
At a party, which was given by the Marchese Girolamo 
Lucchesini, and at which were present the Marchesa Eleapora 
Bemardioi, the Marchesa Caterina Nobiii| and her consort the 
Signor Nicbolao, their Excellencies the Marchese Montecatini, 
Grand Chamberlain^ the Marchese Mansi^ Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and the Marchese Giano Carlo Di Negri, and many 
other distinguished personages of rank and talent, the company 
were engaged in a conversazione in a garden contiguous to the 
Palazzo Lucchesini, in which the Improvisatorial art was the 
principal topic of discourse. It was allowed that a poet might, 
without any very extraordinary display of talent, produce a num- 
ber of lines in his own language, but great doubt was expressed 
as to the possibility of delivering an unpremeditated effusion in 
Greek and Latin. The Professor GagliuflS, who was one of 
the party, was requested to exert his genius ; and he did so, 
without any hesitation, by reciting the following Latin lines first, 
and then translating ibem into Greek immediately afterwards. 
The distichs were transcribed upon the spot. 

Hie suave halantes ubi Lucchesinia flores 

£mula Thessalici villula gignit agri : 
Dulce foret tentare lyram, quam tangere quonSum 

Arcadico, (heu ! memini) dulce erat in nemore. 
At proh ! cunctarum post tot discrimina rerum. 

Ingenii an constat nunc quoque vena mei ?* 
Haud sors tanta hodie est, vatem licet omnia circum 

Insolito valeant exhilarare modo. 
Exhilarat rutilis roe Bernardinia ocellis, 

Exhilarat pulchris Nobiliaea gehis. 
Montecatinus adest, et Mansus amabilis aeque, 

Franciscusque favens, et pater, et patruus. 
£gregio(]ue Niger semper mibi foedere junctus 

Annuit, et laeta hac quidquid in aede nitet. 
Sed frustra,' et quoniam mea jam sat prata biberunt, 

Rivos me liceat claudere posse meos. 

Katcagog AovKxyicmov jEtera^^ao'if . 
■ ''Evdaii, o3 sufioS)] AovKxy^amog ayphg 
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^Aqa y avajSxtJ^si vuvl re T«y iTreow ; 
Tvi[iepov evvopla ou roaa-yi, xivru itiptcccog 

''Oo'O'oiv ft* i^^puhei fHv BspvapKiyoi ^asivoiv 

Ed^pdhei iJt,e xotXaig Noo^i>jalei yvuioi$, 
MovrexotTlve, wagei Tg, iripsi xu) Mavo'e Troism, 

4>pa*/xt&xo$ re, xar^pf xai 7raTpiZ8\<po$ 6/tof/. 
Mot re Nty^p $jX/aj xaravevei liciAotri t^euyvvSf 

nloTcp, xa) oTxoi eiloxii/^ ?<r(ru j^Xivoo. 
*i4AXa ftanjv xXeUiv 8* ^b'lj auAoovoc ft-mori, 

Aetfji^ves yag hfioi S^ Ixavco^ ?7fOV. 

Here where the soft Lucchesian bowers exhale 
Odors that rival the Theasalian vale. 
Sweet would it be to tune my lyre to Love, 
As when I touch*d it in th' Arcadian. grove. 
But, ah ! 'midst public woes 'twould iil^ beseem 
To warble numbers to a lighter theme. 
Though all, to-day, with loveliness be fraught,. 
I cannot rid me of the mournful thought. 
Though Ellen's eyes with brightest radiance beam. 
Though Catharine's charms outvie the Poet's dream; 
Though Mansus smiles, Montecatin unbends. 
And noble Francis ail his influence lends ; 
Though Negri urges every friendly art, 
And all combines t' exhilarate my heart. 
Yet 'tis in vain — my powers exhausted lie. 
No streams can murmur from a source that's dry. . 

No. II. 

On another occasion, at a' conversazione, where the Signora 
Adelaide Maestri, daughter of the celebrated Professor Tom- 
masini, and the Signore Maria Giannini, had been displaying 
their wonderful musical talents, the Professor Gagliuffi was 
challenged by Tomniasini,' to produce some strains of poetry^ 
which should rival tlie excellence of the sister muse. He began 
with Italian, but the company, having heard of his classical re- 
putation, called for a Latin stanza, and these lines were instantly 
composed. 

Quid quaeris^ Tomasine, meos ex tempore cantus ? 

Jam senio mea vox adveniente cadit. 
Jam fuimus vates! Juvenili in pectore taa^im 

Fervet, qui dictat fervida verba Detis. 



> 
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HuDC mihi redde DeuiDy si taata potentia, redde, 

Medici splendori praesidiumque cbori. 

Ast heu ! tu potis es quemvis depellere morbum, 

Non tamen elapsos Fas revocare dies. 
Portentis hoc adde tuis, Medeaque fias^ 

Tunc facili rursus carmine, ut ante, canam* 
Splendidiusque canam, tua si roodulamine dulci 

Excitet ingenium Filia cara meum, 
^mulaque alternam quasrens Gianuinia palmam 

Eliciat digito prsepete dulce melos. 
Haec tibi pauca satis: paucos bonus excipe versus, 

Ceu parvum ingentis pignus amicitia;. 

Ask not of me, my friend, the ready strain ; 
My years might tell you that you ask in vain. 

1 once could strike the lyre, but now the Nine 
Respond no longer to a chord like mine. 
Charm back the Muse, dear Patron of the Art, 
Beloved Physician, renovate my heart ! 

No ! though 'tis thine to chase Disease away. 

Time at thy bidding gives not back one day. 

Add but this wonder to thy many more, 

Medea be, and thus the Bard restore. 

Or thou, fair Adelaide, resume thy lyre, 

And Iry how Music can my soul inspire ; 

Her notes melodious let Maria blend. 

And be for once the rival of her friend. 

Enough — these stanzas wild, though worthless, prove 

How great my reverence for the friend I love. 

No. HI. 
At the christening of the infant son of the Marchese Francesco 
Abauria and the Marchesa Constantia Laumellina, the sponsors 
were the Conte Marco Laumellina, his grandfather, the Marchese 
Carlo Serra, his paternal uncle, and the Duchessa Camilla Di 
Litta, his maternal aunt. The child was named after each of 
his sponsors, and Gagliuffi commemorated the event by the fol- 
lowing Improvisation. 

O puer, Auriadi quem Laumellina creavit, 

Cuique sacra impositum est nomen in a^e triplex, 
Euge, O Marce puer ; tibi primus supplice voto 

Prospera maternus cuncta precatur avus. 
Pulchra, Camille puer, tibi dum matertera ridet, 

Littaicas columen^ deliciumque donras : 
Carole blande puer^ patruus tibi denique major 

Sincerae iudigitat nobile laudis iter. 
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O ter fauste piier, pius esto, et amabilis idem, 
idem et Patriciae conditionis honor. 

Hail, lovely child ! hail, Lomellino's joy, 
Happy, thrice happy, be the thrice-named boy ! 
As Marcus prosper, and may every bliss 
Follow th' impression of thy grandsire's kiss. 
Health to Camillus, as Camilla be 
The pride of Litta, and as loved as she. 
As Charles adorn thy father's, brother's name. 
And him too rival in the path of fame : 
With fortune, virtue, glory by thy side, 
Be first in honor, as the first allied ! 

Such are the unpremeditated productions of one of the 
most celebrated Improvvisatori of the North of Italj; but should 
any of your readers, who have been in the Land of Poetry and 
Music, complain of these lines, as being very inferior to the 
bursts of feeling and eloquence, which he has heard pour from 
the lips of some of the gifted rhapsodists of Florence or Rome, 
let him remember that, copious and harmonious as were the lan- 
guages of ancient Rome and Greece, they will bear no compa- 
rison with that of Modern Italy. 

The Italian Improvvisatore, who makes an assay of his talents 
in his native tongue, has an inexhaustible fountain of words from 
whence he may draw at bis pleasure', without being detained one 
moment for an appropriate expressidn/ He has a language, 
whose melodious sweetness is such, that its very sound, inde- 
pendent of sense, is capable of conveying a delicious pleasure. 
It flows in harmonic order, and in the nicest rhythmical preci- 
sion, with the least effort on the part of the poet to adjust either 
his measure or his rhyme, it vibrates on the ear and produces 
an effect perfectly musical, by being pronounced, in every sort 
of recitation, according to rules of accent, rather than emphasis. 
ft is so flexible, and admits of such endless variation, that if one 
phrase will not combine the laws of poetry, and express the de- 
sired meaning, another may be found, or even made to suit the 
occasion. The language itself being so adapted to all the pur- 
poses of poetry, it is no wonder that there should be innumerable 
candidates for fame in every province where it is spoken. You 
cannot arrive at the smallest town, without being petitioned to 
admit some aspirant into your presence, who engages to entertain 
you upon any subject at a moment's bidding. In the market- 
places, at the corners of streets, and in the promenades, your 
ear is daily caught by the lyric or heroic strains of a declaimer^ 
who is sure to have a crowd of good-humored listeners^ who 
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gratify his vanity with their applausei, or fill his pocket with 
small pieces of coin, according as their means^ or their satisfac* 
tion, may regulate their generosity. 

Madame de Stael has remarked, with great justice, that the 
complacency with which these people, are heard is one great 
source of inspiration : — 

'' Une chose me fait encore attacher du prix d notre talent 
d'improviser, c'est que ce talent serait presque impossible dans 
une soci6t6 dispos^e d la moquerie: il faut, passez-moi cette 
expression, il faut la bonhommie du Midi, ou plutdt des pays 
oh. Ton aime k s'amuser, sans trouver de plaisir d critiquer ce 
qui amuse, pour que les pontes se risquent d cette p^rilleuse 
entreprise. Un sourire railleur suflSrait pour 6ter la presence 
d'esprit n6cessaire d une composition subite et non interrompue : 
il faut que les auditeurs s'animent avec vous, et que jeurs ap- 
plaudissemens vous inspirent." Corinne, chapitre S. vol. i. 

There is another source of inspiration, or I should say rather^ 
that there are endless sources of inspiration, in the natural enthu- 
siasm of an Italian, which is re-kindled and fanned by every ob- 
ject around him. A brilliant sky, a pure air, and a clear atmo- 
sphere, prevail so triumphantly in Italy, that it has been said of 
one city at least, of Naples, that it is pleasurable to exist there, 
if you have nothing but mere life to enjoy. Add to these the 
beauties and sublimities of scenery, the glow and richness and 
variety of coloring which rock and mountain assume under the 
rays of a cloudless sun : the monuments of ancient glory, the 
vestiges of other times, the numberless productions of nature ; 
the inimitable perfections of art, in painting, sculpture, and ar- 
chitecture ; the rush or flow of waters, from the cataract to the 
cascade — the phenomena of volcanic violence — in short, think of 
all that is presented to the senses, the imagination, and memory 
of an Italian, upon his own soil, and under his own climate, and 
then there will be no wonder that a poetical taste, if not a poeti- 
cal talent, is communicated to a great proportion of the nation, 
and that the poet feels re-inspired, even when his words, 
thoughts, and images^ would seem to be entirely exhausted. I 
have been delighted to find how an Improvvisatore will gather 
new strength, as it were, when his audience have been doing all 
they can to tire him out, by insisting upon his rhyming upon the 
most puzzling words, or by proposing subjects as remote from 
poetical combinations, as the straits of Berens from the torrid 
zone. The poor fellow has perhaps engaged to compose a hun- 
dred lines in an hour, or to supply the same final word to a dozen 
or a score of stanzas, or to make every line end with the same 
syllable, while his hearers, though never out of humor, are pro- 
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coking enough to be bjpercritical^ and to reject such or such a 
wordy as not strictly consistent with the teims of the promised 
performance. 

This is the Improvisatorial art of Italy ; but. after ali^ in 
iivbat is the talent more extraordinary than that of senatorial rhe- 
toric i I hesitate not to say^ that it requires infinitely more genius 
to elicit the fire of eloquence out of a dry debate, to reply and 
retort, to be ready with not only an answer, but a reason, and 
to be prepared upon all occasions in a popular assembly, like 
our Hou»e of Commqns, :to pour forth a torrent of words 
which shall silence your hearers when you can no longer per- 
suade ihem, and which shall bear away their suffrages in triumph, 
even when their conviction is refused. 

VIATOR. 



. A Transcript of a Letter from Mr. Walckenaer 

to Mr. B. 

Paris, ce £0 Dec. 1823. 

J'ai vu la Notice qu'on a faite de mes Recherches sur Finti" 
rieur de CAfrique Septcntrionale^ et qui est contenue dans le 
num^ro 55. du Clamcal Journal. Quoiqu*elle ne soit point 
8ign6e, il me parait Ifvident qu'elle est de M. James Jackson, 
ex-consul du Roi d'Angleterre dans I'Etat de Maroc, et qui a 
public deux ouvrages sur TAfrique. En effet ce num^ro 55. 
du Classical Journal est du mois de Septembre dernier; et, 
dans ce m^me mois, j'ai re^u dans ma solitude du Bois-de- Bou- 
logne une longue lettre de M. James Jackson, dat^e de Sceaux, 
qui contenait les mfemes observations sur mon ouvrage que 
ceHes que je viens de lire dans le Classical' Journal. J'y r6- 
pondis; et j'ai satisfait, je I'esp^re, M. James Jackson surplu- 
sieurs pohits de sa critique: du moins vous en jugerez vous- 
m^me par le d6but de la r^plique qu'il me fit, et que je vous 
transcrirai fid^Iement. 

" Monsieur, je vois avec chagrin par la lettre que vous 
ni'avez fait Thonneur de m'ecrire, que je n^ai pas bien compris 
ce que vous avez dit dans votre 6rudit ouvrage touchant le 
Meija de M. Bru6 et son Bahao-Sudan. En vous remerciant 
de la perspicacity de votre explication de cette mati^re, je vous 
prie de me pardonner les observations que je vous ai faites Id- 
dessus, lesquelles, en me r^f^rant k votre ouvrage, j'apper^ois 
n'6taient ni necessaires ni pertinenles.** 

Sign^ James G. Jackson, ce 3 Octobre, 1623^ 
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La critique eontenue dao8 la premiere lettre de M« Jackson 
relativeuient au Merdja, ou Mer de Nigritief se trouVe impri- 
n)6e verbalement k la page 86 du Classical Journal, No. 35. 
Seuletnent il me senible que d'apr^s I'aveu de M. Jackson, 
4'6diteur du Classical \Joumal ferait bien . pour riustructioa 
de ten lecteurs de demandfer d M. Jackapn commuDication de la 
longue lettre que j'ai £crite d ce sujet, et de rimpriiner; j'ai 
tout lieu de penser qu'oti serait alors convaincu que les observa- 
tions critiques renferm^s dans la Notice n'6taient ni necessaires 
id pertinentes. Quant. ^ moi je n'ai pas gard6 copie de cette 
lettre, et j'en aurais gard6 copie, que je ne Tenverrais pas au 
Journaliste. Jamais je n'ai r^pondu ni ne r^pondrai k aucune 
critique imprimie d'un de mes ouvrages. J'ai adopts sur ce 
point Sana restriction le principe de Fontenelle. Ma paresse 
s'en accommode k merveille. Je ne crois pas cependant d^roger 
d la resolution que j'ai prise, en vous priant d'instruire le savant 
editeur du Classical Journal que je n'ai eu aucune part ni di- 
recte ni indirecte d I'ouvrage intitule : '* Histoire des voyages 
et des decouvertes faites en Afrique depuis les si^cles les plus 
recul^s jusqu'd nos jours." 4 vol. in 8o. que Tauteur de la No^ 
tice m'attribue. — ^Permis au critique d'affirmer que j'ai omis le 
pays des' Tuat sur ma carte, tandis que ce nom s'y trouve, et 
quoique la fixation de la Capitale de ce peuple (confirmee par 
les itin^raires de M. Lyon, publies depuis) soit une des parties 
les plus importantes de mon travail. Permis enfin au critique 
d'avancer beaucoup d'autres choses que la lecture attentive de 
mon livre suflit pour r^futer : niais me mettre sur le corps qua- 
tre volumes in 8o. dont je n'ai pas mfeme lu une page, cela est 
trop fort! J'ai bien assez de mes p^ch^s, sans qu'on m'attribue 
ceuz des autres. Voulez-vous avoir la bont6 d'user de vos re- 
lations avec les 6diteurs du Classical Journal, pour qu'ils d^- 
trompent sur ce point le Public. 

Recevez, etc., etc., 

WJLCKENJER. 
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REMARKS ON OBSCURE PASSAGES IN 
THE ANCIENT CLASSICAL WRITERS. 

1. — xIerod. 1. 60. [jLyj^avmrcii sir) tJ xaroSo) is^rff^cn euij^go-Tflt- 
Tov, ctf$ lyw tvpijKWf fi^oLKgco' enei ye uTrexpiSvi ex, nct^ianegov rod fiup- 
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pipw itveog to 'JBXXijvtxoy^ /Iov nai Sefiwr^/^oVy xai wrfitijg ^Atd/ou 
StrrtiXXayiiivov fiaWov ei kct) rirt ys o5toj Iv 'iidigva/oio*!, to7o"« ^rgco- 
roid*! KiyoyiinKn eivai *£XA.{vcov tro^/ijy, jxi};^avcoyrtti ro/ade. In this 
passage roD |3. e0y. depends on airexg/t)], and is rendered at first 
sight difficult bj the insertion of Ix TraXairspou between . itself 
and the verb. Nevertheless^ tiie article before fiap^pou may 
protect it snfiiciently from ambiguity. — By the word e\ He- 
rodotus does not seem to doubt the truth of this story, though 
it is perhaps a little too unguardedly employed, and is not very 
intelligible. It seems to depend on 9r^^f4a s^i^deorarov. He- 
rodotus clearly expresses his surprise that this stupid trick 
succeeded, not among the barbarians^ but among the Greeks, 
who had been for centuries past much more noted for their wit 
and good sense than the barbarians : and not among the 
Greeks in general, but among the Athenians^ who were superior 
in wisdom to the rest of Greece. This, certainly, • he has ex- 
pressed with much obscurity. 1 believe the following transla- 
tion will be as faithful as the words will allow : ** They invent 
by far the most simple thing that 1 am acquainted with : for the 
Greeks have from ages past been reckoned more clever than the 
barbarians. It was the most simple thing, I say, for, or since, 
they plan this at that time of day even, and that too' among the 
Athenians, who are said to be the first of the Greeks for wis- 
dom/' Or thus : ** They invent, &c." as before, as far as *' the 
barbarians." '* That then at that time of day and that too among 
the Athenians, who, &c. is a most simple measure," 

S. — ^^rhere has been a great, deal of dispute about the 46£d 
verse of the first iEneid : ' bunt lacrymae rerum, et mentem 
mortalia tangunt/ The following appears to me to be a plain 
and intelligible sense of the first words : ' Tears are a property 
of human affairs:' tears enter into the composition of human 
affairs, and form a part of them. 
3, — Sallust. Jugurth. 31. ''Nihil vi, nihil secessione opus: 
. necesse est, suomet ipsi more praecipites eant. Occiso T. 
Graccho, quem regnum parare aiebant, in plebem Romanam 
quaestiones habitat sunt. Post C. Gracchi et M. Fulvii caedero, 
item multi vestri ordinis in carpere necati sunt: utriusque cla- 
dis non lex, verum lubido eorum finem fecit. Sed sane fuerit 
regni paratio plebi sua restituere. Quicquid sine sanguine ci- 
vium ulcisci nequitur Jure factum sit." These last words are 
extremely obscure. 1 say nothing of the use of ' ulcisci' for the 
passive, and of * nequitur* for the active. This is certainly pe- 
dantic, but is not difficult. Tiie Delphin annotator shall give the 
meaning of the sentence in his own word'>« '^Conclusio est, 
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qiiam Memmitis ex ib, qutt adfers&riis concessit, pro causa saj 
deducit. Vult Dimirum bene fecisse nobiieSi qui couimeifttitioa 
regni reparatores interfecerint| ut^ potiori jure, plebi in flagitio- 
sissimos nobiles liceat inquirere/' The trausiation will run 
thus : Let us grant that the punishment of crimes^ though it in- 
volved the death of some^ nevertheless was proper. If ' quicquid' 
agrees with ' crimen' understood, ' factum sit' will not corre- 
spond with ' crimen.' Or^ if * ulcisci' is taken in the sense of 
vindication, and 'jus/ or some such word, be supposed to agree 
with ' quicquid/ still that word thus understood will not corre- 
spond with * factum sit/ Let us translate it thus : If the object, 
whatever it be, of our vindication cannot be attained without 
blood, still let it be proper so to attain it. Still ' factum sit' 
will not answer to ' the object to be attained/ but ' to the attain- 
ment of the object.' I cannot help thinking that the construc- 
tion of this sentence is faulty, and that the fault of it is to be 
charged on its author. 

4.— Euripides, Hec. 241. Ohff ^viV ^\tis*I\iou xarwrxonogy 

Totfyy yivuv\ ' Videtur,' says Porson, * legendum ^i^Qu, Musgrav. 
SoXou. Illud si probas, ad supplicem refer : si hoc, ad specula* 
torem/ Porson therefore disliked ^ovou. Yet it is clearly sus« 
tained by the 4th book of the Odyssey, 1. 241. where the bard 
introduces Helen as addressing Menelaus thus concerning Ulys- 
ses, to whom the words of Euripides are addressed : AMf i^iv 
^Atjyptriy asfxe\/p(ri iaiiaccctg, Sinlgei xax* afji^f* eojUrOKri ^dkoiv, oU 
x^i gofxw^, *Avifwv tv<rfjLi¥ioo¥ xareSu ^oXiv iogviyotav. Pope has 
translated the first line in a manner which is still nearer ^ivou : 
'* Seam'd o'er with wounds, which his own sabre gave/' ^vou 
is amply confirmed in this sense by many passages. Take 
the following from Dr. Jones's Lexicon ^ •' ^ivo^, for ^wog, 
blood fresh streaming from a wound, H. A poll. 562: 0oyo^/3l};, 
dripping with blood, Eumen. 164: ^Hivopptrrog, streaming with 
blood, Septem. 94?/' — Before I conclude this, I shall just re- 
mark that the English annotator on the above translation made a 
mistake, when he said : " The poet here shows bis judgment 
in passing over many instances of the sufferings of Ulysses, and 
/ relating this piece of conduct, not mentioned by any 
OTHER AUTHOR." Now, it appears clear that the piece of 
conduct mentioned by Homer is mentioned in this identical 
dialogue of the Hecuba of Euripides. 

5. — In 1. 246. of the same tragedy, we meet with another 
difficulty. "Hiffoa ii yovircav rmv Ijxcov T«T«yo; ofv ; — -SIo-t* IvAffyeTv 
ye ^01^ wgV^oio-i ;^flf*:ijxifv. What is Moivilvi ''ProMavalvye/'says 
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Person, '' coBJicit Irrax^yoti Qrunckius." No more is said : but 
perhaps enough is said to show us that the Professor was not 
extremely well satisfied with the passage as it stands. For he 
is not apt to be superfluous in his mention of emendations. In- 
deed on one occasion, on 1. 150. he has given Gilbert Wake- 
field a very sly thrust, by omitting an emendation made by the 
latter on the word ypuo-o^^ouy and yet introducing the very pas- 
sage which Wakefi^eld had quoted, and which so manifestly de- 
fended the above word. — However, Ivrax^vai is perhaps not 
at all less strong than hdeoftiv. This latter word will be syno- 
nymous with either ' to be buried/ or ' to die away,' i. e. with 
pallor and fear. The last of these two intei'pretations seems to 
be correct. 

6. — In 1. 607. the common edition has 2u S* aS Aa/Souo-oe 
^*yX®^> ^g%Ai0( >^pi* Can any of your readers give me infor- 
mation from what source the reading in the Leipsic edition of 
Richard Porson's four plays, printed in the year 1807| is derived: 
Sif 8' ci3 Xafiova-* oYytm, a. Xarpi { 

7* — In Thucydides, book i. chap. 41. is a passage, which 
might be easily shown to have puzzled the critics and commen- 
tators, were we to transcribe the notes of Reiske, Raver, Gott- 
leber, and Haack. The note of the Scholiast on In-tx^ijo-tai is : 
TToXKxKig ^ffl^ou. And perhaps there is little difiierence between 
this and the interpretation of later commentators, * abuti.' The 
following translation will give some meaning to words, which 
are certainly not among the easiest in the writings of pur histo- 
rian, and are a specimen of that cramp style, which clothes the 
meaning of a speaker in such an obscure dress, as gives every 
one an opportunity of exerting his wit, and of drawing from it a 
meaning which perhaps never occurred to any one else : we all 
wonder what the writer could mean, and are sorry that his 
meaning is left naked to so much uncertainty : ' We ask you to 
return us a favor, and you need not refuse it. For on the one 
band we are not enemies, and so shall not injure you for your 
kindness by turning it against you : nor on the otlier hand are 
we on such terms of friendship as that we shall make too familiar 
and frequent ^a use of it.' ^(Xoi may at first sight have an appear- 
ance of irony : but, as e^^f o) so immediately precedes in a di- 
rect antithetical manner, bearing no such ironical sense, it is 
hardly likely that ^/Xoi can be taken in any other than its common 
proper meaning. . 

8. — ^There is a difficult sentence in the 40th chapter of the 
same book of lliucydides : and it has been subjected to as rough 
a tractation as any passage in this writer. '/2; Se oux otv Sixafw; 
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9eif iTnripous ri; rsoy aypa^wy mihMwv jSouXrrai tXiiwy ou roi; hir\ 
fiKafif mpmv loua-tv ii ^uvtfjKri h<rrh, aW' ocm; /ir^ oKKbov kcturov 

T^Atf/xov ayr* ifpijyi}^ to<V'i. The general meaning of the sentence 
is clear. The Corcyreans had kept aloof from the treaties of the 
rest of Greece. However, in the war which menaced Corcyra, 
they desired to obtain the assistance of Athens, which the Co- 
rinthians were unwilling they should receive. The Corinthians 
allege against them, that they were not included in the treaty : 
and, whereas there was a stipulation in that treaty in favor of 
those states which had not joined it, they contend that this sti- 
pulation was founded on certain terms : that no state who had 
mfftei the treaCj had sr right to asaiat a state who had not, to 
Che detriment of another 'who had : and they alle^d^ that it 
would be very unwise in any state who had signed, to assist a 
state who had not signed, to the detriment of itself. — It would 
be unreasonable to occupy the reader's attention with one half 
of the comments of the critics on this passage. But it is clear 
that they are very discordant. One puts a comma after oa-Tig^ 
another after jx^, a third after aXXoov : and Gottleber is of opi- 
nion that SI 0-fio^povo5<rf is ' incommodum,* while some transfer it, 
in sense, to one member of the sentence, an^ others to another. 
These two last words are clearly of Use : for would the follow- 
ing be sufficient : '' the treaty was not meant fgr those who 
would bring v/^r instead of peace to the party who received 
them i" It was necessary to except here, that to be sure it was 
supposed that it would be the petitioners' fault, if they caused 
war to those who granted their petition. If they should do so 
without any fault of their own : if they should not be the cause 
of it, but those who received them : then, indeed, this exception 
were not to be made. This seems expressed by ei o-eo^t^ovoila*!.— 
The real difficulty of the sentence seems to lie in SxXeov eaurov 
ioFoartpAv. If this is construed with the Bipont translation : ^ ab 
altera parte deficieiites :' then we are led to inquire how such a 
party can be ranked among t(ie aypu^oi ir^Xsi^ And yet this same 
difficulty occurs in another part of this chapter^ where this sense 
seems correct : xou^iv vopLOv ftij xftdiaravai, cMrre rovs hipcov a^i- 
arTafji,mvs Ux,9a-iou. So that we cannot remove the difficulty, if 
we were to translate a^oaregmv not by ' deficiens,' but by * pri- 
vans :' depriving himself of the assistance to be derived by a 
treaty with another party : — unless, indeed, we could translate 
&fKrru[Mvovg by, stancbng aloof from. This difficulty I leave, to 
be solved by your readers.--*As to the question of tlie mode of 
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puDCtuation in the words Srric .... Imrau, it will be altogether 
the same thing as to the sense, whether we take juii^ and &KK»f 
both before ajrotrrffpeov and iurai^ or only before the one or the 
other. But it is probable that the first words were meant to be 
common to both the latter: and therefore it would be prefer-* 
able to put no stop of any kind between obri; and Si irai. . 

9* — There is a passage in the Hecuba much more difficult 
than appears at first sight. It is 1. 435*7. ^Sl f&s, ^rpoo-simv 
yetp aw Svofi,* S^tajt jitoi. Minari S* ouSev, vkiiv olrov ;^f^vov ^Ifwg 
Balvoo fLira^v X6ii vug&s 'il;^iXXsflu;« Polyxena had said, twenty 
lines before, — ou iror' altig^ eiKket vup vavioTarov ^AktIvoi xvkXov 
ff ^a/ou vpoo-o^/ojbiai. So that the general meaning is clear : '^ O 
light, for it is yet permitted me to address thee : but I have an 
interest in thy beams only for the time which shall intervene 
between this present moment and my death." But instead of 
these last words, which are perfectly plain^ we have, '^ only for 
the time which shall pass in my goin^ between the sword and* 
the pile." But how did she go between the sword and the 
pile i All that is said of her in her death is this : ^ $e xix} 0y^- 
xo\Mr\ ZyiM^ noXXvjV Tcqovotav alxiv wvxijfjiKOs «'eoiiy.--^Then, is the 
interval between her proceeding under the Ciire of Ulysses to the 
tomb and her receiving the stroke 6§ the n^rd passed over as 
too insignificant to be adverted to ? — ^Has the poet forgotten 
himself T Or, as is more likely, is the want of the complete 
understanding of this pasiage the fault of the writer of these re— 
marks and of som^ learned friends to whom these difficulties 
have been suggested f 

10.-^Ncme of the commentators see any difficulty in the word 
* nisi^ in the Eunuch of Terence, Act. 3. Sc. 4. I. 10 : '^ Quid 
hoc bominis i qui hie ornatu' est f Quid illud mali est i nequeo 
satis mirari, neque conjicere. Nisi quicquid est, procul hinc* 
lubet prius quid sit sciscitari." * Nisi/ it is said, is put for ' sed :' 
and with this mode of accounting for it, all seem quite satisfied. 
But without reason : unless, indeed, we choose to suppose that 
an ellipsis in this construction became so common that it be- 
came as convenient to translate ' nisi ' by ' sed,' without investi* 
gating that ellipsis, it may be true even that it was so com« 
mon in the days of Terence, that 'nisi' might be used for 'sed' 
in this sense without making the slightest difi^erence in point of 
construction. However, there must be reason for the use of t|ie 
former for the latter; and we may perhaps find it in this case 
with a little trouble. 1 should suppose a kind of aposiopesis 
after 'nisi', in this sense: " I cannot sufficiently wonder at it or 
make conjectures on it: unless indeed— but, whatever is the true 
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reason, 1 will, ftc/* It appear8 almost as defensible to put no 
stop after ' Quos ego/ in that well-known line of the Mamuati 
bard, 'Quos ego— -sed motos praestat componere fluctud,' 
as to put none after ' nisi ;* unless indeed, as before said, the 
frequency of the usage in the latter case took away the ne« 
cessity of making out any ellipsis at all, or even of supposing 
any to exist. 

11. — Herodotus i. 52 : iv^M <riKOs Tt'xp^tof wv, IfAoteog 
Koi ftixfti^v oTffpffJjv vaa-av yjwo-»ijv, ri f uotov rjtn f^YXW^ ^^^ o/xojcoj 
Xfuireov. Aoyxtf ^^J^ Wesseling, hastas spiculum est. In 
this is nothing remarkable. — But there is a strangeness in the 
construction : fltSyftiJI m<rav ypwo'tfijv, to f uotov rpo-i ^^^yxn^h ^Cc. 
Had it been r^ Aoyp^, oilxM^ would have included with clear- 
ness and precision the handle and the point of the spear. But 
in one ulxM ^^ ^"^ handle, but more than one point. I know 
not whether this singularity of expression has been before 
observed. 

12. — ^The expression of Thucydides, irpufAvav xpousaSat, is not 
very easy to* explain. It appears elliptical : and the Scholiast 
seems to have thought so, when he notes, M vgufi^vav* * To 
back water' is the evident meaning of the phrase: by which is 
meant, not to turn the vessel round, but to repel instead of pro- 
pelling it. Will the ellipsis be very iU supplied in this manner : 
xpoue^M {iakaa-a-av M) ngujAvav : to beat the sea towards the 
poop, i. e. with the oars ; or, to row towards the poop instead 
of rowing towards the prow: in other words, to send the boat 
back instead of sending it forward? 

13. — Virgil, V. 602: *' Hac celebrata tenus sancto certamina 
patri. Hie primuni Fortuna fidem mut^ta novavit/' Dryden 
thus translates these lines : " Thus' far the sacred sports they 
celebrate: But Fortune soon resumed her ancient hate.*' It seems 
clear that * mutata' does not mean, ceased from her ancient mode 
of action, and changed from an enemy to a friend ; but, changed 
her mode of annoyance. * Novavit' is, renovavit, renewed. 
Pitt has mystified the meaning of the latter line so much, that it 
is difficult to know exactly what he meant by it : '' But soon 
the prince his changing fortune found, And in her mrn the fickle 
goddess frown'd." The word ' primum ' is passed over by each 
translator ; and also tlie word ' hie :' of which it is not easy to 
say if it refers to the games, or to the stay on the coast. ^ In either 
case it may be equally taken for, hoc tempore, or, hoc loco. — 
' Fortuna f. m. novavit' is explained by Taubmann thus briefly, 
but well : Alia fortuna evenit. 
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Intf^aduction to the second edition of the Translation of 
the MYSTICAL HYMNS of ORPHEUS, by 
Thomas Taylor. l2mo. 1824. 



Part l\.— {Concluded from No. LFIII.} 

1 HE following additional information respecting the Orphic the- 
ology, will greatly contribute to an elucidation of these Mystic 
Hymns : according to this theology, each of the Gods is in all, 
and all are in each, being ineffably united to each otheir and the 
highest God, because each being a superessential unity, their 
conjunction with each other is a union of unities. And hence it 
is by no means wonderful that each is celebrated as all. But 
another and a still more appropriate cause may be assigned of 
each of the celestial Gods being called by the appellations of so 
many other deities, which is this, that, according to the Orphic 
theology, each of the planets is fixed in a luminous etherial 
sphere called an oXott^s, or wholeness^,^ because it is a part with a 
total subsistence, and is analogous to the sphere of the fixed stars. 
In consequence of this analogy, each of these planetary spheres 
contains a multitude of Gods, who are the satellites of the leading 
divinity of the sphere, and subsist conformably to his character- 
istics. This doctrine, which, as I hare elsewhere observed, is one 
of the grand keys to the mythology and theology of the ancients, 
is not clearly delivered by any other ancient writer than Proclus, 
and has not, I believe, been noticed by any other modern author 
than myself. But the following are the passages in which this 
theory is unfolded by Proclus, in his admirable commentaries on 
the Timeeus of Plato. '* In each of the celestial spheres, the 
whole sphere has the relation of a monad, but the cosmocrators 
[or plauets] are the leaders of the multitude in each. For in each 
a number analogous to the choir of the fixed stars, subsists with 
appropriate circulations." (See vol. ii. book iv. p. 270, of my 
translation of this work.) And in another part of the same book 
(p. 28pX '* There are other divine animals following the oircula- 
tions of the planets, the le?iders of which are the seven planets ; 
all which Plato comprehends in what is here said. For these 
also revolve and have a wandering of such a kind as that which 
he a litde before mentioned of the seven planets. For they re- 
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' Each of Uiese spheres Is called a whoUneu, ItecauSe it contains a multitude of 
partUd animals co-ordinate with it. 
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▼ol?e in conjunction with and make their apocatastases together 
with their principals, iust as the fixed stars are governed hy tUe 
whole circulation [of the inerratic sphere].'' And still moie foUy 
in p. 281 9 *^ Each of the planets is a whole world, comprehending 
in Itself many dirine genera invisible to us. Of all these, however, 
the visible star has the government. And in this the fixed stars 
differ from those in the planetary spheres, that the former hare 
one monad [viz. the inerratic sphere], which is the wholeness of 
them ; but that in each of the latter there are invisible stars, 
which revolve together with their spheres ; so that in each there 
is both the wholeness and a leader, which is allotted an exempt 
transcendency. For the planets being secondary to the fixed 
stars, require a twofold prefecture, the one more total, but the 
other more partial. But that in each of these there is a multitude 
co-ordinate with each, you may infer from the extremes. For if 
the inerratic sphere has a , multitude co-ordinate with itself, and 
earth is the wholeness of terrestrial, in the same manner as th<^ 
inerratic sphere is of celestial animals, it is necessary that eacfi 
intermediate wholeness should entirely possess certain partial 
animals co-ordinate with itself; through which, also, they are 
said to be wholenesses. The intermediate natures, however, are 
concealed from our sense, the ektremes being manifest; one of 
them through its transcendently luminous essence, and the other 
through its alliance to us. If, likewise, partial souls [such as 
ours] are disseminated about (hem, some about the sun, others 
about the moon, and others about each of the rest, and prior to 
soulg, desmons give completion to the herds of which they are the 
leaders, it is evidently well said, that each of the spheres is a 
world ; theologists also teaching us these things when they say 
that there are Gods in each prior to deemons, some of which are 
under the government of others. Thus for instance, they assert 
concerning our mistress, the Moon, that the Goddess Hecate is 
contained in her, and also Diana. Thus, too^ in speaking of the 
sovereign Siun, and the Gods that are there, they celebrate Bac- 
chus as being therfr. 

The Sun*8 assessor, who with watchful eye surveys 
The sacred pole. 

They likewise celebrate the Jupiter who is there, Osiris, the solar 
Pan, and others of which the books of theologists aHd theurgisis 
are full ; from all which it is evident, that each of the planets is 
truly said to be the leader of many Gods, who give completion to 
its peculiar circulation.'^ 

From this extraordinary passage (as I have observed in a note 
on it in my Proclus, p. 282) we may perceive at one view why the 
Sun in the Orphic Hymns is called Jupiter, why Apollo is called 
Pan, and Bacchus the Sun; why the Moon seems to be the same 
with Rhea, Ceres, Proserpine, Juno, Venu9,&c. and in short, why 
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'any one cKvinity 18 celebrated with the names and epithets of so 
many of the rest. For from this sublime theory it follows that 
every sphere contains a Jupiter, Neptune, Vnlcan, Vesta, Minerva, 
Mars, Ceres, Juno, Diana, Mercury, Venus, Apollo, and in short 
every deity, each sphere at the same time conferring on these 
Gods the peculiar characteristic of its nature ; so that, for instance, 
in the Sun they all possess a solar property, in the Moon a luiiar 
one, and so of the rest. From this theory, too, we may perceive 
the truth of that divine saying of the ancients, that all things are 
full of Gods ; for more particular orders proceed from such as are 
more general, the mundane from the supermundane, aud the sub- 
lunary from the celestial ; while earth becomes the general recep- 
tacle of the illuminations of all the Gods. '•*' Hence," a^ Proclus 
shortly aft^r observes, " there is a terrestrial Ceres, Vesta, ; and 
Isis, as likewise a terrestrial Jupiter and a terrestrial Hermeji, 
established about the one divinity of the earth, just as a multitude 
of celestial Gods proceeds about thfe one divinity of the heavens. 
For there ' are progressions of all the celestial Gods into the 
Earth : and Earth contains all things, in an earthly manner, which 
Heaven comprehends celestifilly. Hence we speak of a terrestrial 
Bacchus and a terrestrial Apollo, who bestows the all-various 
streams of water with which the earth abounds, and openings 
prophetic of futurity." .And if to all this we only add, that all the 
other mundane Gods subsist in the twelve abovementioned, and 
in short, all the mundane in the supermundane Gods, and that the 
first triad of these is demiurgic ox fahricativcj viz. Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, Vulcan ; the second, Vesta, Minerva, Mars, defensive; the 
third, Ceres, Juno, Diana, tiivijic ; and the fourth, Mercury, Venu^, 
Apollo, elevating^ and harmonic; I say, if we unite this with the 
preceding theory, there is nothing in the ancient theology that 
will not appear admirably sublime and beautifully connected, accu- 
rate in all Its parts, scientific and divine. 

In the next place, that the following Hymns were written by 
Orpheus, and that they were used in the Eleusinian mysteries,- will 
'I think be evident from the following arguments, to the intelligent 
reader. For that hymns were written by Orpheus is testified by 
Plato in the eighth book of his Laws, and by Pausanias in his 
Boeotics, who also says that they were few and short : from 
whence, as Fabricius' justly observes, it appears that they were no 
other than those which are now extant.* But that they were used 
in the Eleusinian Mysteries is evident from the testimony of Lyco- 
.medes, who says that they were sung in the sacred rites pertaining 



* Vid. Bibliotli. Grxc. torn. i. p. 114. 

* I omit the testimonies of Cyril contra Julian, lib. i. p. 25, and ofSoidas, 
because their authority is of little value on this subject. 
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to Ceres, which honor was not paid to the Homeric hymnSf thoi^ii 
they were more elegant than those of Orpheus ; and the Efeusinian 
were the mysteries of Ceres. And that Lycomedes alludes, in 
what he here says, to these hymns is manifest, first from Pausa- 
nias, who in his Attics (cap. 37) observes, '^ that it is not lawful 
to ascribe the invention of beans to Ceres." He adds, " and he 
who has been initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries, or hai read 
the poems called Orphic, will know what I mean.*' Now Porphyry 
De Abstinentia, lib. iv. informs us, that beans were forbidden in 
the Eleusinian mysteries ;' and in the Orphic Hymn to Earth the 
sacrificer is ordered td fumi^te from every kind of seed, except 
heans and aromatics. But Earth is Vesta, and Vesta, as we are 
informed by Proclus,^ is comprehended together with Juho in 
Ceres. Again, Suidas informs us, that reXerri signifies a mystic 
saerificef the greatest and most venerable of all others, (Ovata 
fiuOrnpitiiiiSf i| fieyiarrf koc rifinarara). And Proclus, whenever he 
speaKS of the Eleusinian mysteries, calls them the most holy teie- 
tai,^ aytwarai reXerai. Agreeably to this, the Orphic Hymns 
are called in the Thryllitian manuscript reXerac; and Scaliger 
justly observes, that they contain nothing but such invocations as 
were used in the mysteries. Besides, many of the hymns are 
expressly thus called by the author of them. Thus the conclusion 
of the hymn to Protogonus invokes that deity to be present at the 
holy teietCy es rekerrii^ ayiay : of the hymn to the Stars, to be 
present at the very learned labors of the most holy telete: 

EX9ir* t«' tvufov TiXiTqc iralkvia-rofas aOXivg,, 

And in the eonclusion of the Hymn to Latona the sacrifice is 
called an all-divine telete (fiatv* ext iravOtiov rekerfiv), as likewise 
in that of the Hymn to Amphietus Bacchus. And in short, the 
greater part of the hymns will be found to have either the word 
reXenf in them, or to invoke the respective divinities to bless the 
mystics, ot initiated persons. Thus the conclusion of the Hymn 
to Heaven entreats that divinity to confer a blessed liiPe on a recent 
mystic : the conclusion of the Hymn to the Sun, to impart by 
illumination a pleasant life to the mystics : 

And in a similar manner most of the other hymiis.^ 



xtiofjLm, foms rr %»i (msXwt. P. 868, Edit Trafic. 

^ See tbe AddUional Notet. 

3 In Plat. Theol. et in Comment in Alcibiad. 

^ For a confirmation of this I refer the. reader to the conclnsions of the feilowing 

.fcyroiii,Ti«. hjrmn vi, rrlii, ixiji, xxiv, xxr, xxxiv, xxxv, xli, xliii, xliv, xhiii, I, Ui, liii, 

IiF, Ivl, ivil, IvUI, Ix, Ixi, Ijud, Ixxiv,4xx?i, Ixxvii, Uxviii, Jxxix, ixixUi, and Ixxxt. 
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Farther still, Demosthenes, in his first Oration against Ariato** 
gitoUy has the following remarkable passage : coi rtiv airopatniroy 
icai trefivifv tiiKriv^ rfv o ras ayuiTaras ly/icy reX€ras xaraietfyu Op^€v» 
wapa Toy tov Aios Bpovov ^rim Kadfj/ievrfyf iravra ra r(ay avfifnanwy 
€fop^y. i. e. ** Let us reverence inexorable and venerable Justice, 
who is said by Orpheus, our instructor in the most holy teleiai, to 
be seated by the throne of Jupiter, and to inspect all the actions of 
men.". Here Demosthenes calls the mysteries most holy^ as well as 
Proclus : and I think it may be concluded with the greatest conft* 
dence from all that has been said, that he alluded to the Hymn 
to Justice, which is one of the Orphic hymns, and to the following 
lines in that hymn : 

OfAfJM Aixnc ftiXirw in»X<^pxfOf, ay^aouog9ov, 
*H Xflftt Znvoe aMXTOC ivi 9gayey ttfol if ii, 

i. e. '' I sing the all-seeing eye of splendid Justice, who sits by 
the throne of king Jupiter, and from her celestial abode beholds 
the life of multiform mortals/' 

The Eleusinian mysteries also, as is well known, were cele- 
brated at night ; the principal reason of which appears to be this, 
that the greater mysteries pertained to Ceres, and the less to 
Proserpine,' and the latter preceded the former. But the rape of 
Proserpine, which was exhibited in these mysteries, signifies, as 
we are informed by Sallust,* the descent of souls. And the de- 
scent of souls into the realms of generation is said, bv Plato in 
the tenth book of his Republic, to take place at midnight, indi- 
cating by this the union of the soul with the darkness of a cor- 
poreal nature. This too, I suppose, is what Clemens Alexandri- 
nus^ means when he says, " that the mysteries were especially 
performed by night, thus signifying that the compression [i. e. 
confinement] of the soul by the body was effected at night." And 
that the sacrifices enjoined in the Orphic Hymns were performed 
by night, is evident from the hymn to Silenus, Satyrus, &c. in 
which Silenus, together with the Naiads, Bacchic Nymphsi and 
Satyrs, are implored to be present at the noctumai orgies : 

Fromi all which I think it may be safely concluded, that these 



And what is asserted in the eigbtj-fourth hymn, which is to Vesta, is particulatly 
remaikable : for in the third line the poet says : 

i. e. Yon have appointed these holy mystics in the teleta.** 

' Hcrsv ra (Xiv fxryaXa ms tknfAnr^c ra it fju*^ Tltfas^ns ^nff ttvTfiS ^uyarfs* 
Interp. Gnec ad Piut. Aristophanes. 

* De Diis et Mondo, cap. iv. 

' At TlXiTttt yiTfvneu TuxTo; (u«tX(9-r«, tmiJumainrai mv tv rjxri rif^ 'i'Vyjtif vvsfXvf 
ai«0 Tou voifAart* Clem. Alex. Stroma, lib. !▼• p« 6S0| Sylburg« 
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HyniDS not only pertain to mysteries, but that they were used in^ 
the celebration of the Eleusinian, which by way of eminence (tcar^ 
tSftxnp) were called the myHeriet, without any other note of dis-, 
tinetion. 

In the last place, it is requisite to speak of the author of these. 
hymoB, and in addition to the evidence already adduced of their 
genuine antiquity, to vindicate them against those who' contend 
Uiat they are . spurious, and were not written by Orpheus, but 
either by Onomacritus, or some poet who lived in the aecline and 
fall of the Roman empire. And first, with respect to the dialect 
of these hymns» Gesoer observes, ** that it ought to be no objec- 
tion to their antiquity. For though according to lamblichus,' the 
Thracian Orpheus, who is more ancient than those noble poets 
Homer and Hesiod, used the Doric dialect; yet the Athenian 
Onomacritus, who according to the general opinion of antiquity is 
the author of all the works now extant ascribed to Orpheus, might 
either, preserving the sentences and a great pact of the words, 
only change the dialect, and teach the ancient Orpheus to speak 
Homerically, or as I may say, Solonically; or might arbitrarily 
add or take away what he thought proper, which, as we are in- 
formed by Herodotus, was his practice with respect to the Oracles." 
Gesner adds, '^ that it does not appear probable to him, that Ono* 
macritus would dare to invent all that he wrote, jiince Orpheus 
must necessarily, at that time, have been much celebrated, and a 
great variety of his verses must have been in circulation." And 
he concludes! with observing, *^ that the objection of the Doric dia- 
Fect ought to be of n6 more weight against the antiquity of the 
present works than the Pelasgic letters, which Orpheus, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, used." 

In this extract, Gesner is certainly right in asserting that Ono- 
macritus would not dare to invent all that he wrote, and after- 
wards publish it as Orphic ; but I add, that it Js unreasonable iq. 
the extreme to suppose that he in the least interpolated or altered 
the genuine works of Orpheus, though he might change the dia- 
lect in which they were originally written. For is it to be sup- 
posed that the Orphic Hymns would have been used in the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, as we have demonstrated they were, if they had 
been spurious productions ; or that the fraud would not have been 
long ago discovered by some of the many learned and wise men 
that Nourished after Onomacritus; and that the detection. of this 
fraud would not have been transmitted so as to reach even the 
present times ? Or, indeed, is it probable that such a forgery 
could have existed at all, at a period when other learned men, as 

■ I -^^M — — — ■— i— 1M*— — — ^ I — ^a^— ^— I— — — — — — fcW^li— 1Mfc>— ^M— ■ 

* De Vita Pythag. cap. xxxiv. p. 169. Kust. 

^ Thesp letters are the old Etrurian or Eolian, and are perhaps more 
ancient than the Cadmian or Ionic. 
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weU as Onomacritafl, had access to' the geniiine wtittngs of Or- 
pheus, and were equally capable with himself of changing them 
Sram one dialect into another? Even at a late period oif anti- 

?uityy will an;^ man who is at all familiar with the writings of 
^roclusy Hermiasy and Olympiodorus, for a moment believe that 
men of such learning, profundity, and sagacity, would have trans- 
mitted to us so many verses as Orphic, though not in the Doric 
dialect, when at the same time they were the productions of Ono- 
macritus ? We may, therefore, I think, confidently conclude, that 
though Onomacritus altered the dialect, he did not either add to, 
or diminish, or in any respect adulterate the works of Orpheus ; 
for it is impossible he should have committed such a fraud without 
being ultimately, if not immediately, detected. 

With respect to those who contend that the works which are at 
present extant under the name of Orpheus were written during 
the decline and fall of the Roman empire, I trust every intelligent 
reader will deem it almost needless to say, in confutation of such 
an opinion, that it is an insult to the understanding of all the cele- 
brated men of that period, by whom their writings have been 
quoted as genuine productions, and particularly to such among 
diem as rank among the most learned, the most sagacious, and 
wisest of mankind. So infatuated, however, by this stupid opinion 
was Tpwhitt, that in his edition of the Orphic poem Tlept Aidtay 
(On Stones), he says in a note (p. 22), ^' there is nothing in the 
hymns peculiarly adapted to the person of Orpheus, except his 
speech to Museeus.'** This speech or address to Mus^us is the 
exordium to the hymns. But so far is this from beine true, that 
the author of this work expressly calls himself in two of the hymns, 
the son of Calliope. Thus, in Uie conclusion of the Hymn to the 
Nereids, the poet says, 

TfjMi yap irpwTM rfXtrnv avi^x^ari vtfximi 
Ei/ifpou Baxjoio lutt aym Otpo'if ovtitfC, 
KaXXtofff^ avTf (Miirpt, xeu AtitlKkmi i»w»Ti« ^ 

I. e. '* For you at first disclosed the rites divine. 
Of holy Bacchus, and* of Proserpine, 
or fair Calliope, from whom I spring. 
And of Apollo bright, the Muses' king/' 

And in the Hymn to the Muses, he celebrates Calliope as his 
mother, in the very same \(^ords as in the Hymn to the Nereids, 
KoXXioiqr avy finrpi. This blunder of Tyrwhitt is certainly a most 
egre|^iou5 specimen of the folly of pervicacious adhereace to an 
opinion which had ignorance^ and prejudice only for its source, and 



' ** In Hymnis nihil est ad personam Orphei peculiariter accommoda- 
tum, nisi allocutio ad Mus«um." 
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which calumaiated writingit far beyond the liMt 9fktt$ at hw 

knowledge to comprehend. 

Aft to Orpheus himself, the original author of these Hjnins^ 
scarcely a vestige of his life is to he found amongst the immense 
ruins of time. For who has evei heen able to afiton any thiDg* 
with certainty of his origin, his age, his country, and condition. 
This alone may be depended on, from general assent, that there 
formerly lived a person named Oipheas, who was the founder of 
theology among the Greeks ; the mstitutor of their life and morale ; 
the first of presets, and the prince of poets ^ himself the offspring^ 
of a Muse ; who taught the Greeks their sacred rites and mySte* 
ries, and from whose wisdom, as from a perennial and abundant 
fountain, the divine muse of Homer, and the sublime theology of 
Pythagoras and Plato flowed. 

The following, however, is a summary of what has been trans- 
mitted to us by the ancients concerning the original Orphens, 
and the great men who have at different periods flourished under 
this venerable name. The first and genuine Orpheus is said to 
have been a Thracian, and according to the opinion of many vas 
a disciple of Linus,' who flourished at the time when the king-- 
dom of the Athenians was dissolved. Some assert that he was 
prior to the Trojan war, and that he lived eleven, or as others say» 
nine generations. But the Greek word yeifea, or generation, sig- 
nifies, according to Gyraldus,^ the space of seven years : for un- 
less this is admitted, how is it possible that the period of his life 
can have any foundation in the nature of things ? If this significa- 
tion therefore of the word is adopted, Orpheus lived either seventy- 
seven or sixty-three years, the latter of which, if we may believe 
astrologers, is a fatsd period, and especially to great mien, as it 
proved to be to Aristotle and Ciceroi 

Our poet, according to fabulous tradition, was torn in pieces by 
Ciconian women ; on which account, Plutarch affirms, the. Thra* 
clans were accustomed to beat their wives, in order that they might 
revenge the death of Orpheus. Hence in the vision of Herus JPam- 
philius, in the tenth book of Plato's Republic, the soul of Orpheus, 
being destined to descend into another body, is said to have cho- 
sen that of a swan, rather than to be born again of a woman ; 
having conceived such a hatred of the sex, on account of his vio« 
lent death. The cause of his destruction is variously related by 
authors. Some report that it arose from his being engaged in 
puerile loves, after the death of Eurydice. Others, that he was 
oestroyed by women intoxicated with wine, because he was the 
cause of men relinquishing an association with them. Others 
again assert, according to ]Pausanias, that on the death of £ury- 



Vid. Suid. * Syniag. Poet, p. 54. 
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dice, wtfbderilig to Aoraus, a place in Thesprotia) if bete it was 
cmtomarv to evocatethe soulg of the dead, having recalled Einry-' 
dice to li^, and not being able to detain her, he destroyed himself; 
nightingales bringing forth their young on his tomb, whose melody 
exceeded, every other of this specif. Others again, ascribe his 
laceration to his having celebrated every divinity except Bacchus, 
which is very improbable, as among the following hymns there are 
nine to that deity, under different appellations. Others report, 
that he was delivered by Venus herself into the hands of the Cico* 
nian women, because his mother Calliope had notr determined 
justly between Venus and Proserpine concerning the young Adonis* 
Many affirm, according to Pausanias, that he was struck by light* 
ning ; and Diogenes confirms this by the following verses, com* 
posed, as he asserts, by the Muses on his death : 

Here by the Muses placed with golden lyre, 
Great Orpheus rests, destroyed by heavenly fire. 

Again, the sacred mysteries called Threscian, derived their 
appellation from the Thracian bard^ because he first introduced 
sacred rites and religion into Greece ; and hence, the authors of 
initiation into these mysteries were called Orpheotelestee. Besides, 
according to Lucian, Orpheus brought astrology and the magical 
arts into Greece ; and as to his drawing to him trees and wild 
beasts by the melody of his lyre, Paleephatus' accounts for it as 
follows : '' The mad Bacchanalian Nymphs, says he, having vio- 
lently taken away cattle and other necessaries of life, retired for 
some days into the mountains. But the citizens, having expected 
their return for a long time, and fearing the worst for their wives 
and daughters, called Orpheus, "and entreated him to invent some 
method of drawing them from the mountains. Orpheus, in con« 
sequence of this, tuning his lyre conformably to the orgies of 
Bacchus, drew the mad nymphs from their retreats; who descended 
from the mountains, bearing at first ferulee, and branches of every 
kind of trees. But to the men who were eye-witnesses of these 
wonders, they appeared to bring down the very woods, and from 
hence gave rise to the fable. "^ 

* Vid. Opusc. Mythol. p. 45. 

^ The true meaning of the fable however, in roy opinion, is this; that 
Orpheus by his sacred doctrines tamed men of rmtic and savage disposi- 
tions. But the most careless readers must be struck with the similitude 
of the latter part'of this fable to what took place at the wood of Birnam 
in Shakspeare's Macbeth ; and to which the following lines allude : 

** Macbeth shall never vailquishM be,, until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane bill 
Shall come against him.'' 

This coincidence, however, has not been noticed by any of the commen- 
tators of Shakspeare. 
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. So gieaty iadesd, was (he renown of Orpheusi that he was dei- 
fied by die Ofieeks ; and Philottratus relates, that his head gave 
acades in l^sbos, which iriien separated from his body by the 
ThraoiiHD women, was, together with his lyre, carried mwn the 
river IMmis into the sea. In this manner, says Lucian, singing. 
Vpjjit were his funeral oradon, to which the chords of his lyre, 
fawelied by the winds, gave a responsive harmony, it was brought 
'|Q iLesbos and buried. But his lyre was suspended in the temple 
0i Apollo ; where it remained for a considerable space pf time. 
Afterwards, when Neanthus, the son of Pittacus the tyrant, found 
that the lyre drew trees and wild beasts by its harmony, he ear- 
nestly desired to possess it ; and having corrupted the. priest pri- 
vately with money, he took the Orphic lyre, and fixed another 
similar to it in the temple. But Neanthus considering that he 
was not safe in the city in the day, departed from it by night ; 
having concealed the lyre in his bosom, on which he began to play. 
As, however, he was a rude and unlearned youth, he confounded 
the chords ; yet pleasing himself with the spund, and fancying he 
produced a divine harmony, he thought himself to be the blessed 
successor of Orpheus. But in the midst of his transports, the 
neighboring dogs, roused by the sound, fell on the unhappy harper 
and tore him in pieces. 

The former part of this fable is thus admirably explained by 
Proclus, in his Commentaries (or rather fragments of Uommenta- 
ries) on the Republic of Plato, ^' Orpheus (says he), on account 
of his perfect erudition, is reported to have been destroyed in 
various ways ; because, as it appears to me, men of that age par- 
ticipated parttally of the Orphic harmony : for they were incapable 
of receiving a universal and perfect science. But the principal 
part of this melody [i. e. of his mystic doctrine] was received by 
the Lesbians ; and on this account, perhaps, the head of Orpheus, 
when separated from his body, is said to have been carried to 
Lesbos. Fables of this kind, therefore, are related of Orpheus no 
Otherwise than of Bacchus, of whose mysteries he was the priest." 

The second Orpheus was an Arcadian, or, according to others, 
a Ciconian, from the Thracian Bisaltia, and is said to be more 
ancient than Homer and the Trojan war. He composed fabulous 
figments called (jivOfmouaC) and epigrams. The third Orpheus 
was of Odrysius, a city of Thrace, near the river Hebrus ; but 
Dionysius in Suidas denies his existence. The fourth Orpheus 
was of Crotonia ; flourished in the time of Pisistratus, about the 
fiftieth Olympiad, and is, I have no doubt, the same with Onoma- 
critus, who changed the dialect of these hymns. He wrote De- 
cennalia (Secaenjpia), and in the opinion of Gyraldus the Ar^^- 
nautics, which are now extant un4er the name of Orpheus, with 
other writings called Orphical, but which according to Cicero' 

* In lib. i. de Nat Deor. 
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stMHenscribe to Cecrops the Pythagorean. But fte last Orpheus 
fm& Camarinaeus, a most excellent versifier; and the same, 
according to Gyraldus, whose descent into Hades is so uniyersj^lly 
known. 

' I shall only add to this histoiioal detail respeetmp Orpinus, 
wibat Hermias excellently remarks in his Scholia on the Phsedrus 
of Plato. " You may see, (says he,) how Orpheus appears to have- 
applied himself to all these H- €• to the four kinds of mania],' as 
b^ing in want of, and adhering > to, each other. Por we learn that 
he. was most telestie, and most propAeitc, and was excited by 
Apollo; and besides this, that he was most poetic^ on which 
account he is said to have been the son .of Calliope. He was like- 
wise . most . amaltwy^ as -he himself . acknowledges to • Museeus,' 
extending to him dirine • benefits, . and rendering him perfect.' 
Hence he appears to hare been possessed by all the manias, and 
thisiby a necessary consequence. For there is an abundant union, 
conspiration, and alliance with each other of the Gods who pre- 
side over these manias, viz. of the Muses, Bacchus, Apollo, and 

With respect to the following translation, it is r^uisite to 
obserre, that I have adopted rhyme, not because most agreeable to 
the general taste, but because 1 conceive it to be necessary to the 
poetry of the English lang;uage; which requires something as a 
substitute for the energetic cadence of the Greek and Latin hex- 
ameters. Could this be obtained by any other means, I should 
immediately relinquish my partiality for rhyme, which is certainly, 
when well executed, far more difficult than blank verse, as these 
Orphic Hymns must evince in an eminent degree. 

Indeed, where languages differ so much as the. ancient and 
modern, the most perfect method perhaps of transferring the 
poetry of the former tongue into that of the latter, is by a faithful 
and animated paraphrase ; .faithful, with regard to retaining the 
meaning of the author ; and animated, with respect to preserving 
the fire of the original ; calling it forth when latent, and expanding 
it when condensed. He who is anxious to efiect this, will every 
where endeavour to diffuse the light and fathom the depth of his 
author; to elucidate what is obscure, and to amplify what in 
modern language would be unintelligibly concise. 

Thus, most of the compound epithets of . which the following 
hymns chiefly consist, though extremely beautiful in the Greek 
language, yet when literally translated into ours, lose much of 



* i. e. The ieUstk, or pertaining to the mysteries, the prophetk, the 
poelkytiui the amatory. 
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their propriety and force. In their natire tongue, as in a prolific 
soil, tney difiuse their sweeta with full-blown elegance ; and he 
who would preserve their theological beauties^ and exbftrtt them to 
others in a different language, must expand their elegance by the 
supervening and enlivening rays of a light derived from mystic 
lore ; and9.by the powerful breath of genius, scatter abroad their 
latent but copious sweets. 

If it shall appear that the translator has possessed some portieQ 
of this light, and has diffuse'd it in the following work,, he will 
consider himself to be well rewarded for his laborious undertaking. 
The philosophy of Plato, and the theology of the Greeks, have been 
for the greater part of his life the only study of his retired leisiire ; 
in which he has found an inexhaustible treasure of intellectual 
wealth, and a perpetual fountain of wisdom and delight. Pre- 
suming, therefore, that such a pursuit must be a great advantage 
to the present undertaking, and feeling the most sovereign con- 
* tempt for the sordid drudgery of venal composition, he desires no 
Other reward, if he has succeeded, than the praise of the liberal; 
and no other defence, if he has failed, than the decision of tlie 
candid and discerning few. 



NOTICE OF 



Daretis Phrygii Historicorum ommum primi de Bella 
Trqjano Libri SeXj a Josepho Exoniemi Latino car- 



mine elegantissime redditi? 



jyiosT of our readers are probably aware of the existence of 
an apocryphal work, professmg to be a translation into Latin 
of an original history of the Trojan war, by Dares, a Phrygian, 
and contemporary with the events which he relates. The exact 



' or this work there are. many editions: the only ones we are ac- 
quainted with are that of J. More, London, 1675 (a very inaccurate one, 
though the editor speaks of having corrected many gross errors), and 
that appended to the Delphin edition of Dictys and Dares, with the 
notes of Dresemius ; in which the errors of the former edition^ are 
removed, although the right reading is not always substituted. An edi- 
tion was announced, some twelve years ago, from the Cliarendon press. 
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dftte of its composition is not known ; but froin the peculiar 
style of its barbarisms, it is obviously a work of the middle ages. 
The pretended translation is ascribed to Cornelius Nepos, who 
is made to inscribe it, in a regular dedication^ to bis brother* 
historian, Sallust. It is nothing more than a meagre summary, 
compiled for the most part from the classical authors^ and dtf* 
fering less from the received accounts than might be supposed : 
the principal difference respects the character of Palamedes, 
who is here represented as a factious* demagogue, raised by his 
intrigues to the supreme power, and at length slain by the hand 
of Troilus, whose prowess^ and not that of Hector, rouses 
Achilles from the inaction which his jealousy of Palamedes, and 
bis passion for Polyxena, had caused ; Hector and Patroclus 
having been both slain at an earlier period of the war. Of the 
style, language, and matter of the composition, the following is 
a tolerable specimen. 

Tempus pugnse siipervenit. Agamemnon^ Menelaus, Diomedes, 
Ajaz, exercitum educunt. Contra Trojani. Fit magna cedes, pugnatur 
acriter, uterque exercitus inter se sseviunt. Troilus Mepelaum sauciat, 
multos interncit, Argivos in castra fugat ; nox praelium dirimit. Postera 
die Troilus et Alexander exercitum educunt. Contra omnes Argivi pro- 
deunt: acriter utrinque pugnatur. Troilus Diomedem sauciat : in Aga- 
meranonem impressionero farit, necnon faciem ip.sius sauciat, Argivos 
csdit. Per aliquot dies pugnatur acriter, multa millia hominum ex 
utraque parte trucidantur. Agamemnon ut vidit majorem partem exer- 
citys se quotidie amittere, (a process, by the way, which would quickly 
reduce it to none at all) neque safficere posse, mittit inducias petere in 
sex menses. Priamus concilium cogit, indicat Argivorum legationem, 
&C. &c. 

The author concludes with some curious arithmetical returns, 
extracted in part, as he informs us, from the Trojan gazettes. 

Pugnatum est annis x. mensibus viii. diebus xii. Ad Trojam ruerunt 
ex Argivis, sicut acta diurna indicant, ({uae Dares Phry^ius dcscripsit, 
Dcccvi. millia hominum ad oppidi proditionem. £x Trojanis cCLXXvti. 
millia hominum. /Eneas profectus navibus c^uibus Alexander in Gr£« 
ciam venity' numero xxii. quem omnis hominum setas circiter iii. m. 
ccc. secuta est, Antenorem secuti sunt duo millia et quingenti. An- 
dromacbam et Helenum mille ducenti. 

Such as it is, however, the work of the pretended Dares, in 
conjunction with one of more magnitude and higher pretensions, 
both as to manner and matter, ascribed to Dictys of Crete, was 
considered during many ages as the only trustworthy authority 
for Trojan history. On these, or works derived from them 



' Frr»m this account, compared with those of Homer and Virgil, it 
appears that some of these vessels must have lasted about thirty years. 
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both the histories and the' ficlioiwdf later Witters Mrerefoundcfd* 
Among other testimootes to &e estimation ia which the present 
production was hetd^ a kind of paraphrase of the whole was 
written, in Latin verse, by a learned English ecclesiastic of the 
thirteenth century/ known only by his canonic^al name, Joseph 
bf.£xeter; of whom nothing more seems to be remembered, 
than that he wrote several Latin works ; and was honored with 
the patronage of Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, and of our 
victorious Kichard Coeur de Lion, the latter of whom he accom- 
panied to the Holy Land, and celebrated his exploits in the 
battle of Antioch. The present poem, the only one of his pro- 
ductions which has been noticed by subsequent scholars, is 

' generally, and Justly, considered as an extraorainary specimen of 
pure Latinity in a barbarous age. The study of ancient litera- 
ture was just then beginning to revive after a slumber of many 
ages. Of this improvement England appears to have had her 
full share ; and the Latin writers of our country, in the age 
before us, are observed to. be uniformly superior in elegance to 
those on the continent. Even in Petrarch's heroic poem, 
written two centuries later, many more barbarisms occur than 
in the work of Joseph of Exeter. We think, indeed, that he is 
apt to abuse bis command of the language ; pouring forth 
lavishly, and without much selection, words, phrases, and turns 
of expression, as if in ostentation of his proficiency, or rather 

' like one delighted in the exercise of his own powers, and pleasing 
himself with the reflection of his favorite writers in his own com- 
position. With the more ordinary Latin poets he was obviously 
familiar ;^ and he blends their styles together in a somewhat 
confused manner, without sufficiently discriminating between the 
diction of different ages, between epic and didactic, serious and 
sarcastic. He is exceedingly fond of moralising in the form of 
proverhs. The plan of his poem is peculiarly injudicious ; it 
is nothing more than an expansion of the original in verse, in- 
dulging occasionally in descriptive detail, but in no instance either 
altering or adding to the story ; thus sacrificing the dignity of 
hibtory, without attaining the interest of fiction. The events, 
instead of being connected with one another like the parts of a 
machine, follow each other like individuals in a crowd, each 
apparently caring little for the movements or purposes of that 



* He florlshed about 1210—1226. 

^ His favorites appear to Qe Ovid and Claudtan. Statius is also among 
his models. 
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pfeteAkd^or of that which follows it. Owing to this 
mifortunate narrowness of design, which operates as. a 'Con- 
stantly recurring check upon his genius^ and the few opportuni- 
ties which it allows him of developing his powers, it is difficult 
to discover where his strength lay. Had he, instead of render*^ 
ing the whole history into verse, selected some particular portion 
of it as matter for poetical amplification, he might have pro- 
duced something worthy of remembrance. Even as it is, how- 
ever, the poem of Joseph of Exeter is entitled to honorable 
notice for its fertility of fancy, its copiousness of language, its 
beauty of versification, and its ease and vigor of maiHier; to say 
nothing of its comparative excellence ps regards the writings of 
the age in which it appeared. With the exception of some hap- 
pily expressed moral sentences, he succeeds best in description, 
m which he appears to delight ; here, however, as elsewhere, 
we'^are annoyed by frequent vulgarisms^ conceits, or exaggene 
tions, savoring of the bad taste of the age. Thus, in tiie oiitset^ 
alluding to his own youth (to which by the way some of the 
defects of his^poem are to be ascribed) : 

Mento canescant alii, nos mente; capillo, 
Nos animo. 

'The meeting of a river with the sea : 



furit ille, feroxque 



Potandas incestat aquas, bilemque refundit 
In vada blanda suum. 

The figure of Zephyr impregnating the sails of a vessel, ought 
not perhaps to be reckoned among extravagancies. Of the first 
recorded sea-fight he says : 

— — Cunabula Mavors 

Cyphdis infestat arinis, et Lemnius igne. 
Tunc primum bellis rubuic mare. Sanguinis illas 
Murex hausit opes, quas nonduin obJitus in an nos 
Praesentes meminit, regumque expendit in ustim. 

It is a pity that good words should be so wasted, as they are 
in the following description of a restoration of calm : 

Ilicet irato bibulas Thaumantidos «rcu 
Ccenileum mirante jubar, ventoque sereno 
In risum redeiinte polo, (letersa roeretur 
Juno Jovem, atque hilavi solatur flentia vultu 
Nubila, proscriptoque Nolo, lenique susurro 
Dante vias, majora petit suspiria classic. 

Of a storm : 

) subito egressos inopino tgrbine turbat 
Nimboruro pincerna, Notus. 
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In the foUowing descriptioo of an ooset he has forestalled a 
great modem {>oet : 

Pulvere crescit a^r, putrique in nube sepultam 
Prettxit caligo diem, ncc civibus hostes 
Internoftse datum, donee revocante sereoiim 
Cuspide sanguineos campus consedit in imbres. 

Memnon is slain by Achilles : 



Boo viscera regi 



Fraxineo perfossa stylo. 

So of another unfortunate warrior : 

Cardine jam claiiso socios poscebat lolas 
Ingressum ; periere preces, en Pelias hasta 
Transactum affigit foribus, portsque maritat. 

Such passages are certainly in the worst taste possible ; yet thej 
argue any thing but want of ingenuity, even as the tangle and 
fantastic distortions of forest-trees bespeak the luxuriance of 
their growth : besides that such faults, from their very nature, 
can only be comniiUed'by one who has a consummate comoiand 
over the language in which he writes, and wields it with the 
freedom of a native. He is likewise very daring in the invention 
of new words and phrases. To sum up, his principal merits 
are facility, abundance, terseness of expression, and an easy and 
unconstrained manner ; and if his deficiency in depth, and the 
want of aim in his poem, prevent us from subscribing to the 
hyperbolical encomiums which have been passed on him by 
some modern scholars^ a little partiality of admiration may be 
excused with regard to a writer, who^ in England, six centuries 
ago, wrote Latiu poetry with an elegance equalled by no mo- 
dern before him, and surpassed by few since. 

His versification is easy, vigorous, harmonious, and correct, 
with only one exception worth mentioning: the production of a 
short syllable in the caesura, which the modern poets in general 
employ still more sparingly than the ancient, is with him of com- 
mon occurrence. On what authority he justified this licence, it 
is impossible to say ; it is, however, quite as reasonable, and 
to our ears, at least, more harmonious, than the practice of 
shortening the middle syllable in the third line of an Alcaic 
stanza, or that of leaving the final vowel short before a word 
beginning with s and a mute, both which (the latter especially) 
on the authority of solitary, unauthenticated, or insufficient ex- 
amples^ have obtained extensively among modem Latin poets. 
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We now proceecTto the business of quotation/ 
The first book is occupied with the destruction of Troy by 
Hercules^ and its restoration under Priam; we shall content 
ourselves with a quotation from the latter part^ passing by seve- 
ral happy sentences in the way. 

Haud procul iDcumbens urbi mediantibus arvis 
Idseus consurgit apex : vetus incola montif 
Sylva viret, vernat abies procera, cupressus 
Flebilis, interpres laurus, vaga pinus, oliva 
Concilians, abies venatrix, fraxinus audax, 
Stat coniitis patiens ulniis, nunquainque senescens 
Cantatrix buxus : paulu proclivius arvum 
Ebria vitis habec, et dedignata latere 
CanicoJam (qu.) poscit Phcebum, vicinus aristas 
Praegnantes loecundat a^er, nee plura Falernus 
Vina bibity nun tot pascit Campinia messes. 
Proxima rura rigans alio peregrinat ab orbe 
Visurus Trojam Simois, longoque meatu 
Kraeruisse velit, ut per tot regna, tot urbes, 
Exeat squoreas tandeni Trojanus in undas. 
Dumque indefesso miratur Pergama visu 
Lapsurum suspendit iter, fluviumque moratur 
Tardior, et tdtam complecti destinat urbeoi. 

In the second book we have a fantastic description of the 
wedding-feast of Telanon and Hesione^ in which an allusion. $ 
occurs to the manners of the author's countrymen : 

■ Plebs mixta Britanni 



Certatura citi — — — — 
Plebeios gaudet calices et sobria vina 
Regali mutasse mero 

The behaviour of the captive bride at the banquet, resembles 

that of the Lady Edith in the Lord of the Isles. In the same 

book Paris relates the contest of the goddesses on Mount Ida. 

llie preliminary description is as follows : 

Desertura virum flebat Pallantias ortum 
Processisse diem, sed jam maturior aestas 
SoWerat algentes lacrymas ; me dulce irahebat 
Certaroea nemdrum, popular! lustra, fugaces 
Indagare feras, facilique instare Molosso : 
Ocius exciti qui casse, vel ore, vel sure, 
Fraude, sono, sensu ludentes, prselia casse 
Fallunt, pre cient, vestigant aure, Simulque 



•i 



* We give the titles of Joseph of Exeter's other works; aa we find them 
in More's preface. Antiocheis : De Institutione Cyri i Panegyricus ad 
Henrlcum IL : Nugs Amatoris : Epigrammata : Diver^i Generis Car- 
mins. Nothing of these appears to remain, except two extracts fron the 
Antiocheis, neither of them of much importance. 
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Invadutot saltus : me nutu numinia error 
DeviiM IB spatium seductiu8» in nemiis altum 
Ecit, venarique dedit »ecreta Dearuro. 
Idaei retina sinus, digtiissima Phoebo 
Laums inofFenso frondosum vertice crinem 
Explicat, et nemoris proscripta plebe minoris 
Sola viret, nuUique suas cpmmiinicat umbras. 
Castera Cirrhsam veneratur sylva juventam 
Celsum suYimittens apicem, longeque reductk 
Majorem temere poscentes aera frondes ^ 
Castieat, metuitqne sacris occurrere ramis. 
Hue deus aut casus, certe gratissimus error, 
PertuUt ereptum socijs ; hac Istus in umbra 
Mirabarlauriim vivacis legejuventae 
Nil Jove mutato passam, lAirabar et Eurum 
Murmure adulantem foliis, et frondibus auram 
Secretam spirare suam ;* quum languida sensim 
Fur oculi somnus invitans otia, blandum 
Pectoris elusit studium, curasque fefellic. 
Sic caput herboso projectum cespite fultus 
Delicias hausi superum ; nee frivola suetus 
In plebero lusisse sopor, sed soronia regum 
Dignatus subiit. ^ , 

The pleadings of the rival beauties mre ingenious* The deport- 
ment of Juno seems copied from that of Jupiter towards Apollo 
in Ovid. 

■ ■ I Sic alta profando 

Reginse multum meminit, vultumque superbum 
Vocibus ingessit, contempta fronte precantis. 

In the third book the meeting of Paris and Helen is described. 

Postquam Helenes Paridi patuit praesentia, classem 
Deserit ; ac formae fidens, et conseius oris, 
Hue illuc gressum librans, qua Tyndaris ibat, 
Indefessa vagis incessilbus otia texit, 
Certantesque ofiFert vultus, incendia nutrit 
Mutua, captatumque brevi lucratur amorem. 
Quippe nee ad oursum prseceps, nee segnior aequo 
Librato gestu fbrmam juvat, actus in armos, 
In caput erectus, tenero delibat arenam 
Ineessu, figitque oculo mirante Lacaenam, 
Oblitosque gradus sistit ; suspectus haberi 
Mox metuens, transfert celeres ad caetera visus, 
Ceu stupeat quicquid spectat : moderantius ilia 
Obliquos vultus, et nou ridentia plene 
Ora gerit. 

The book concludes with tjie death of Castor and Pollux. 
A St ubi geata Pbrygum gemioos vulgata Lacones • 

' Alluding perhaps to an opinion, that certain trees had breezes exclu- 
sively of their own. 
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CoDcustere^ fremunt ambo, idolor excitat ambot, 

Ambos ira quatit: non sic orbata leones 

Lustra indignati lugent, non fulminis ales 

Sic gemit elinguis inopina silentia nidi. 

Haud mora, conscenduot classero, Lesboque relicta^ 

Dum prsceps animus, et nil decoctius ardet 

Ira recens, nulJos expectatura sequentes, 

Haunt iter fluidum pietas memor : alta tenebat 

Castor, et Iliacas jamjam poscebat arenas 

Excidium latura ratis ; nox obviat atra 

Defensura Phry^s, armatique aeris ira 

Instrepit, et geminis expugnat vela procellis.— 

Sola base in ceroinos cessit discordia fratres, 

Discordes habuisse nietus ; bic illius, ille 

Hiijus fata timet : quotiesqne illabitur sequor, 

Invergitque Ja^tis puppis subitura profunaum, 

^quoris occursum certatim vertice prono 

Anticipare parant ; et sic proclamat uterque : 

^ In me dira Thetis, in me ssvissime Triton 

Has intende minas, tantos molire tumultus; 

Hunc serves, huic parce precor/' Tandem acrius acto 

Incumbeote noto, nil jam sperante carina, 

Ledsei juvenes nexis per colla lacertis 

Nata simul simili deponunt corpora fato. 

The poet notices the prevalent opinion^ that the two brothers 
had been raised to the gods ; and parallels it with a similar one 
among his own countrymen. 

Sic Britonuni ridenda fides et credulus error 
Arturum expectat, expectabitque perenne. 

In the next book, the poet^ after his original^ gives some 
curious particulars as to the person and manners of th^ principal 
characters on both sides. A specimen will not be uninteresting. 

Celsa duci Priamo late surgentibus armis 
Effiilcit roseum cervix caput, ardua scribunt 
Membra virum, blandoque genas terrore minaces 
Regius ornat honos: placidae vox nuncia mentis 
Niltumidum, nil triste sonat, propiorque precanti 
Mollibus imperiis famulantes instruit aures. 
Hector magnanimum librato culmine pectus 
Erigit ; intorto can^et coma crispa capillo, 
Succinctum complexa caput ; blandeque recisos 
Furatur vox blanda sonos : pemicia mem bra { 
Mens placida in cives : faciem lanugo serenara 
Induit, ac visus acies obtiqua cadentes 
Id geminas spargit partes, semperque supina 
Occiduo stabilem contristat luniiue vultum. 
Priamids gemini studio certante Minervam 
Partiti,colit hie artesy hie arma fadgat; 
Deiphobum Mavors, Helenum demulcet Apollo. 
Troilus in spatium surgentes explicat artus, 
Mente gigas, state puer,.nullique secundus 
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Audeodo virtutis opus» inixt<K|ue vigura 
Gratior illustres insignit gloria vuhus.— * 
Tyndaiidis gemiais geminum nihil ; unicus amboa 
Oris hooos ambit, similia flavescit utrique 
Vulttis, par hilares augescit risus in orbes : 
iE^uus membra modus, coocordes pectora motus 
Concilianty spirantque uniim gena, lumina^ morea» 
Sola pafM variis prssumunt oomina formas 
Distinxisse notis ; at victor vindice vuitu 
Eludit dubios error, vocumque repugnans 
Dissidio, alter no confundit nomine nomen. 
Inclyta cognatos «quat Spartana Lacones 
Vultu, crine, genis : sociie cunabula stirpis 
Far oris testatur honos, at plenius haurit 
Sidereum Ledsea Jovem, totosque per artu$ 
Laetea maUmi tmratit mendada ^cni, 
Productum moaice mentum candescit, et alta 
Lenius ut pressis insidant basia labris, 
Parcius in roseum consurgunt ora tumorem. 
Fundit apex huroeros, pressum tegit ubera pectus. 
Ilia succingit levitas, tractusque lacertos : 
Pes brevis incessu terram libante supino 
Lascivom 8uspendit>iter, cruriimque dtcora 
Mobilitas compto libraroine ponderat artus. 
^ Sola superciiiis labes interflua raris 
Audaci fnacula tenues discriminat artus. 

Nothing can be more in the manner of Claudian than the words 
in italics. We do not profess to comprehend our author's 
meaning in all places. Some of the other heroines are depicted 
as follows ; it must be recollected that ail these minutiae were 
received as authentic in the middle ages. Here, as elsewhere, 
we fancy we can trSice the manners and ideas of the time. 

Non membris egressa modum, non afcafuturif^ 

Fulta gena tereti, suspecto crine cruorem 

Mentitur, flagratque acie Cassandra micantu 

Uiadam populo victore Polyxena vultu 

Prseradiat, solique decus speciale meretiir 

Laetea membrorum series, ridentis ocelli 

Blanditiae, pede fulta brevi, procera venustas 

Poplitis, erecto librans vestigia greesu. 

Articulos non squat «btir, non iilia colli 

Ardua, non rutilum pavonis fimbria crinem. 
f Ipsa bumilis, simplex, facilis, nil turget herile. 

Nil varium fingens, nunquam frustratapetentes.^- 

In medium librata statum Briseis heriles 
> Prorait in affectum vultus : nodatur in aequos 

' This heterogeneous accumulation of particulars, which is copied 
from the original, reminds us of a character we once read of an Irish 
Bard, concluding with these words : ^ His moral character is unstained, 
and his person is large and muscular:" a sentence worthy of Gibbon. 
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Planities crinitfi sinus, umbmque minoris 
Delicias oouhis junctos susfieodit in artus : 
Divitiis forme certaat insigiii^ moruiDi. 
Sobria simplicitas, coinis pudor, arida nunquam 
PoKcenti pietas, et fandi gratia lenis. 

Teuthrasy king of Mysia, is slain by Achilles t his funeral 
and monument are described. Warton (Hist. Poet. Vol. ii. p. 
98^ 4to.) traces the passage to Guido dalla Colonna's Historia 
Trojana, but erroneously, as Joseph florished before Colonna ; 
he likewise quotes it ^s from the Antiocheis. 

The fifth book brings us to Troy. 

Ardua jam medium pulsans Latonia coelum 
Noctivagos librabat equos, somnoque profundo 
Exarmata quics facilem spondebat ituris 
Portum, suadebatque dolos ; dux ille Pelasgis 
Nocturnum disponit iter. Non verbere pontus 
Erigitur, non voce sonat, jussosque silere 
Sulcat inoffensos tacico sub remige fluctus 
Incessum furata ratis. 

— at Martia Naupli 

Proles erubuit fraudes, et furta negavit. 
Ultimus hie Danaum ter dena classe secutua 
Signa ducum, longaque extistus febre, moratas 
Inachidis excusat opes. 

Hanc ipsa ad vocem fades facit ; aspera passo 
Conjurat pallor, et vultu teste merentur 
Verba fidem ; at sospes animus, nulloque dolore 
Fractior, imbelles artus uervosque negantes 
Exigity et Martem mauifestum suadet Achivii*. 
Ocius audentem virtus animatur in iram, 
Jamque dolls vicisse negant. 

This book affords but little quotatioi^ owing to the rapidity 
with which the events are hurried over ; there is a great deal of 
crowd and bustle, but it leaves no impression on the mind, ex- 
cept that Joseph of Exeter was an excellent Latin scholar, and 
a writer of misdirected vigor and ingenuity. One specimen will 
suffice — the death of Protesilaus : 

Emicat immodicus animi, metuensque priorem 

Solus in extremum jamjam proruperat agmen 

Turbidus Hypsiphides : populum vaga turba secutum, 

NoQ unam ssvire manum, creditque pavetque, 

Ceu Mars ipse premat. Acies prsevectus utrasque 

Liquerat, audebatque arces calcare, relicti 

Contemptor belli. Sed anheto fervidus Hector 

Objicitur : *<QuoDam usque? hie terminus/' inqult, et ensem 

Nudat atrox ; connmque nihil tutante pyropo 

In pectus consedit ebur : mox intonat ursis^ 

*' Quisquis es, i felix, reliquisque superbior umbrif> 

Ilectorea mdctate roanu.^ i 



y 
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At nescia fati 



Hsmonis idiMDMin suspirat mcesta marituirt, 
£t non sensuros TultiM premity oscula figens 
Cerea, difficileB^ue Oeos in vota fatigat : 
Neqaicquaro; jacat ipse quidem, lapsusquajugalet 
Iropedity et curru nou agooscente fatiacit. 



Hector retreata : 



ultimus Hector 



Tanquam iustans cediti indignatusque morauti 
Arva legit gressu : cogit mpderantius ipse 
.£aeide8, flectitque eradum ; et quia neuter in armis 
Dissimilem sperat, bsrent, audentque paventque, 
Alternoque truces obliquant lumine vultus. 

The following picture of a field of battle is any thing but 
Virgilian : 

fliiit hie in vultus pulcbra genarum 



Rapta dies, niento bic linguaque et nare recisa 
Iniormes aperit rictus, his auris ademptay 
His manusy his nutat humerus, pars viscera lapsa (?) 
Labitur, ac manibus nitens sese eripit hosti. - 
Hinc capitum largus stagnat cruor: inde relicti 
In cumulum surgunt trunci, currusque retardant. 

The sixth and last book opens with the depression of the 
Trojans on the death of Hector. It is in his most favorite style 
of exaggeration. 

Seguior explicitis mcerentia signa catervis 
Troja movet ; rorant clypei, cristaeque gravantur 
Luctibus; angustum crebris sineultibus aurum 
Rumpitur, arma nocent, toto nil agmine laetuniy 
Dulce nihil. Signa ipsa minus pugnantia vento 
Mentitas lasant animas, morituraque tardis 
' Flatibus inclinant faciles languere dracones. 
At sonipes, animi noo argumenta superbi 
Iratas iterat voces, non |)ulvere capto 
Multiplicat suspensa levi vestigia gyro, 
Non (remit incertum, sed, tota immergitur arvis 
Ungula, subniittitque equitem, aurigamque perosus 
Avertit collo venientia irsena reflexo. 
Stridentem Ittui j^emitum, stridentia redduot 
Jussa tubsB, ouUique sonant non iriste tumultus. 
Talis in adversas trahitur duce Mem none turmas 
McBsta Phrygum pubes ; poscunt remeare, uegantque, 
Venturusmie Hector semper post terga videtur. 
Qualiter Hjbiaei mellita pericula reges 
Si signis iniere datii» labente tyranao 
AUerutro, viduos dant agmina stridula quostus, 
Et subitum vix naeta ducem metuentia vibrant 
Spiciila, et imbelli remeant in prslia rostry. 
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The coiuternation of the Greeks on the death of Pahiimde? : 

• ■ Sic si ruptis moderator habeois 

Deciderity turbantur equi» leviora stupentes 
Imfieria, et subita jam libertate putiti, 
Ceu timeant, iacerta vago vestigia cursu 
Prgcipitant. . . . . , 

We conclude with some of his moral sentences : 

* « 

Felices quos noa trahit ambitus. Ardua nactus 
Non in se desceodit bonus ; non csBca potestas 
Quid possit fortuoa videt. Premit ultio noxas 
Tunc gravior, quum tarda veoU ; tunc plena timorisy 
QuuiD terrore caret : blanda nil saevius ira^ 
Quum floret miseri felix injuria voti. 

■ Summe miser est, cui oec sperare relictura. 

Heu heu, quam tenui nutant mortalia filo I 
Nil homini fixum« Forttios munera blandfe 
losidias, non dona reor. 

He addresses his book in conclusion : 

Sis utinam invidia dignus, qu« summa lacetsit: 
Quam pascit prsesens, extremaque terminate sm* 



In DEMOSTHENEM Commentarii Joannis Sea- 
GEB, Bicknor WaUiccB in Com. Monumethia Rectoris. 

No, \ll.— [Continued from No. LVlfl.^ 

In Onetorem, II. p. 877. I 18. a-Kiifoarit toIwv t^v itvaHiui^f 
!$ y* iy Vfilv hToXfuticev alTrfiv, dg ovk avoa-rspBi fit oo'iso 9rAc/oyo; iB^oy 
{(TTi (tI ;^flop(ov 'i4^oj3ov, hikovSuf 1^' oi rou; Spovs e9i}xev ^Ovifrwf) 
roXayrou* xa) raur , axnro^ rtfjJio'xg oux i^^oy elvai ^rXe/oyo;. 

&rov habet margo ed. Lutetianae. quod nescio an sit melius ; 
ut accusativos duo regat avoa-Tepeip vel legendum fors. *OSOTp 
ut sequatur anoffTtgal accusativus persons cum genitivo rei. 

In Onetorem, II. p. 878. I. 12. a^m ro/vtiy xeu roy opxov, 
hfolov riy iv w(U0'9v, a! Tt$ tSooxiv, ix rovrooy SSeiy. og yaq oySo^xoyr* 
fLvSig i^ T^y vpoTx' ilvoa, «1 rir adrm rig ideoKev, 6pJa'arrh raur oAi}- 
t^ Xiyuv, HoiultraaiM, t/ faroiijo'ey iv. ij S^Xoy ot^ ifMxnv \ rl y&f 
xcd Affycoy ou ^^(r«i roV iv o/xo(rai| yvy ye rotavr i^mv ; ovxovy 7ti 
y hriipxfi^'tv if, ietxno9 ^^Bkiy^u. liiiv yeig oux iyio^xwra iuvSig, 
kKKii Takoarro¥f SfScoxayai ^civ, . . 

Vulgata lectio est, ^ S^Aoy ori (iiM)Jyiiri u, xa) yip M^y o^ 
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4^« rir i> ijiivai^ y. y. r. a. — qus (inodo 8ic exbibeatiir, 9 
tjAov Jri t^X^drc, ri. xal yjp, Xr/coy^ oi ^ifirn xtff iv tfJiirm, y. 
y# r« «•) mihi quidem Reiskiana melior videtur. Post cSftoXo- 
yn(rt, rt, subaudiendum faro/ijdrcy ofv. 

''Vel potius interrogatione non opus est: maDifestum est 
eniniy istum factu tuis confessum esse, quid (fecisset.) imm 
verbis quidem, (xiymv,) cum talia, tarn diversa, nunc postttleC, 
juraturuni se fuisse negabit." 

In Onetorem, 11. p. 87B. 1. 17* Sequitur, ti ftoiXAoy ot^ ovy 
§\nirmq ri^ airw ixgiva fariopxf iv 1^ raS* ^yoTra ; 

Atqui cur verisimilius quis putet, eum tunc de octoginta minis 
pejeraturum fuisse, quam nunc de taleiito i 

In Onetorem, II, p. 879* 1* i^- etrawv TrapotxgoicravSat ^ijrffT^ 
xeii f cyox/^ei, XJycoy dg nfimpw rahg igovf iartfinv (avro^ 'Ov^tcd^) 
^ Ixtivoy Cii^o/Soy) ri^ir 8/xiyv of Any. ou icqinpiv yt ^ ira^a a-o), ei yn 
Wf lOcifin^ Xtyug* SiiXoy yif Srt xaTayvou$ aSixtekv aurou tuvt' 

Post ^ irtt^dt 0*0) reticetfir S/xijy e3<^Xey. 

in Onetorem, II. p. 880. 1. 19. ^ o-a ftfy Sei xcfi,l(ru(r9ui itAvra^ 
riv 8e xa) xara8ixa0'afi«yoV| xa) Si' 6ffavl»v ifiiXiifJi»ivov, xai wpotxo^ 
Akufiiris oLTurrfpyiiMvoVf «y ftoW avtpmwcov ouSe r^; hrcofieXlag S^tov iyy 
xivSuyfveiyy 4yayx«(rtai tomutu irad§lv, xixofno'fuiifov jxi^S* 6T<oDy, xa) 
ravr' MaXoyra iroiaiy Vftiy auToig, fTri rd)y Satfyrfltfy ajSotSXffO'fle Trgirrnf ; 

Legendumy xa» raevr' I'AiXoyra ^'otsiy 'JS^' u/x7y a^oig, iroi^iy 
if* viiiv auTolSi est Festra ipsorum potestati permittere ; Fobisipsis 
arbitrium permittere. Hoc se re vera fecisse, docet Demosthenes 
In Onetor. I. p. 864. roy jxey y&p oiojEteyo^ Saiy ly roi^ ^/Xoi^ SiaSi* 
xatTAO'tflei Tdl TpO( i/Xfy xai jxi} XtL$v» vfMov inlgeiv, o^ olos r iyiv^^ 
fi^fiy irei(rM. rovroy 8* ATTON ATTfl xeXewav FENESBAI AlKAS- 
THNy Ivu /xij nap' upJiv xiySuvauo*!}, ro(ro&roy XATtf^yij^ijy, wot 

X. T. X. 

In Zetiothemin. 

In Zenotbeniin, p. 885. I. 6. axTiy ipyaarfigiu j»o;^Jijpfl3y av9pi^ 
woov o-uvaoTrijxorajy ly t» Ileipaieif ov; owS* ujxsT^ aT^o^aira ISoVra^. Ix 
TOvr»y ?v«, ^yiV o5to^ hpaTrev Swoog ^ vau^ jo,^ xaTawXawcrsTTai Saupo, 
flrgsff-jSewT^y ix jSouX^j riyci XaftjSavojuify yywgijxov ovrooo-i, on 8* ify 
TOiouro^ owx iiSoVe^y AnJp^ij/xa ou8ey fXarroy, al oToV t* aiwaiy, aTy;^i5- 
iravrt$f ^ to ya If apyr^^ wovyigol$ avfljcferoij a^v[J^,[Jl>i^u^, oUrog 6 wajx^- 
0e]^ uf * ^jxcov, 'i4pi(rrof floy ovoftoe adr», o^ xa) ta^ tou MixxaXiWd^ 
^trgayiAetra eff'xaucGpijroei. 

Legendum et distitiguehdum puto,— — vpeafievtrjv ht jSowX^j 
riya kafifiavofuVy ympipiAV oureo^S, ori 8* ijy roiotrrof o6x a<8oTe^ (on^t!'- 
;^|xa ov8ey IXfltmy^'al'oToy T\a*wfiyv arup^ ^«yT«f, ^ t4 if af;^i}^. 



Com$n€ntaiih ^ 1^ 

»ovt}pOK etvtpiwois 0t)/et/(ib/^«i) oiros, i ffffjDi^)^ u^* tMilN. *Ap§(r*' 
rofctfv owfta—— It. t. X. 

Ordo est— ovx elS^ff 8* jri oSro;, i Ttjufdei; vf' ufMnr, ifv rof- 

In Z^oothemin, p. 886. 1. 14. ini^tv^ryrn tou o-Ztou (Zi}v^0ifM;) 
^oo'xanr 'Hyiorpireo SffSayaixffVtti. r/ X^i^afyfponre; w$&df 6 Ilgwrof 
(rouTo Y^P ^y roSvojxa r» roy (rrroy •lo'ayayo/riy t^ r^^ T^f^W^ ^^ 
^a/Aoyri) (ru ;^^^|Etflcra SsSflOxa; ' H^ivrpirtf, (socio tuo, frauduA 
tuarum participi) /xafi' o3 rov; ciXXoii; i^rivanixoiSy ovw; Saveio^rBtiy 
jcatroi iroXAaxi; xiyovraf on roTp nrpotfuivoif oarokHtai rd ^fpfifuera ; 
<ru oSy^ ravr* axo^ o^i^ tfy irpo^xw ; 

Vulgata lectio, Xdci (roi voXAaxif Atyovro; 2ti r. r. «. r. ;i^. Ve^ 
ram .opinor, nai TATTAf a-o) ^roXXaxi^ Affyoyro;, (^Hyiorparw sof- 
licet,) 8ri Toi; vpoejXfyoi; asroAirroi rci yoiiiMira ; prasertimf cum 
tibi MRpe cffirmartt Hegestratus^ pecuniam iis periiuram, qtd 
sibi crediderint ? 

Lectio, quam dedit Reiskius, et sententiam baud probabilem 
parity et arguroentam oratoris evertit. oeque enim verisimile, 
quemquam pecuniam ibi collocare velle,-ubi sciat et preedicet 
esse perituram ; et, si alii, cur non Zenothemis i 

In Zenotbemin, p. 886. 1. ^. irpi yeip ToDiiaxosrrfiy •wt^sipia'at 
rijtf vavv, riityrM vpo$ nva rcoy irvfMrkiovTow o3ro$ x^tl 'Hyicrrparos 
(qui navem pertudit, ut deprimeret^) /3ij3x/oy (myyoa^^v. x«/toi 
el ftfv cl; irUrtw St^floxat;, r/ itpo rou xaxiovfyiiAaro$ av tA /3e|3ai«- 
eiroMu; el 8* itinffTm hvyxi^m, rl ou%, 000^0^ ei aXKoi rei itxaiH 

Ad ffl; fiifikUv ovyYpaffpf i Scriptum hoc pactiones aliquifs 
inter Zenothemin et Hegestratum continuisse videtur.-— ci im¥ 
e]s iriWfy Satcpxa;) si quidem fidei Hegestrati credens, pecuniam 
numerasti, quam ilii rautuo te dedisse affirmas. 

In Phormoncfn. 

Ii> Phonnionem, p. 908. !• S.-^-^ip fuv rmv [m^ ysvofx^ivwv ikofs 
a-VfufioXalmv atijyijo-iy, ftiyS* §U ri atviveuew ifMropiov ^etfoypa^wiai 
Se&0X0t<riy. fay Sa ri$ yofMou ftiv 6fMXoyp, offr^iff/SiiTp 8a eo; zavra 
vffiro n}xs ra (FuyxilfAwa, airoXoy eio-fiai xaXeuouo-iv auAvS^x/av eio-iovra, 
od x«niyo^8iy tou 8<floxoyro^. 

xan}yo^iv roD Smoxovto^) h. e. iragetypifsirtM, nam qui ^apot' 
ypeifji seu exceptione, judicii declinatrice, utebatur, jus prius 
agendi habebat, et sic pro reo actor et quasi accusator fiebat. 

In Phormionem, p. 908. 1. SI. iyda yap, w ivSpt^ iSiiVMif 
I8ayci(ra ^pjx/coyi rovry iTxo^i jxyoi^) o/xf ore^MrAouv at; roy Uinov, 
M Ire^^ y 63ro0^xp. 

M he;^ y {nroii^xp) Quaniquani viginti illas minas a/utf orf^»- 
irAouy Phormioni elocavit Chrysipputf, i* e. reddeudas cum 
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fccDore M navii et Aibfloit in PoDtum^ et retro a Ponto Atbcnai 
incolumis cursum confecisset, onus tainen iUud taotiun^ quod ia 
Pooto imponendum erat^ pigoori fuit opponendum : nam quod 
ad mercesy quas Atheiiis exportari oportuit (I. 29«) erant ill8B« 

JuateouB Cbrysippi interfuit, quasi predes quibua obstrictus est 
^hormioi ne nibii haberet in Ponto quod mercibus illic per- 
BUitarety Chr^sippo oppignerandis.— -Haec eentantia.esse vide- 
4ur verborum illoruin, ivi Mf^ y uaodijxpi quae doctus taotopere 
ezercuerunt. 

In Phormionem, p. 909* 1* 4. idSu^ y«^ h rn Uufeuu IsriSa* 
yf/(rrai (Pborinio) AaSga ^ftcov (qui vigiuti minas iUi credidimus) 

wttfei ii rou yavxAi^^u Aofji^iSos X<A/0((* Hw 8* avToy xaTctYOfacm 
^poftla aSv^imfitif /xvooy Ixarov iexawtm, el ^jmXXc rolg iavuTFctis welct 
vqitfcTfiir rei iv rals cruyYf^^ais yr/fctfi^fuivu, ov xariY/ifwrtv aXA.' $ 
vfyraxidrp^iAifloy xeu Trwraxocltov hpa^fjiM cvv rep cvio-irKrfup. {^c/Xm 

i^lhn (malim ^^fiAi) S* i^ftiixoyTfli fty«^ Kei vfvrff. 
n^mpe^ Chrysippo • . £0 minas (p. 908. 1. 20.) 

Thcodoro . . 46 ( 1, 27.) 

Lanipidi . , 10 ( 1.28.) 

75 
Nihil manifestiua. mirum igiiur et WoUinm et Reiskium hie 
lapsos^et errorem utrosque in numerorum notis suspicatos fuisse; 
ilium, de minis agi putantem, qute, cum de 115 subtracts fuis- 
sent 55, restarent ; hunc de reliquo 150 minarum, subtractis 
55, — quod esset 95^ et propterea kinw^novra xaii irsrrs legere 
(nam verbo emendare bic uon utendum) volentem. 

In Phormionem, p. 914« 1. 14. Sal Si} fuaitiy viiMg Scrot ^iiar) 
^{^fMcr a^oSflSoixevflii. roBv fjih yotq Ixarov xa) eTxo(r« orarijpwy yfy- 
yovrai roi^lXiou Tgtax6<ntit i^xorra. 6 it roxo$ 6 tyy^io^ o i^wxrog 
rSoof rpiaxotnrA ftim xa) Tjpi»y xeii l^xoyr«, irevrxx^iAi hqw)(j^uCi xai 
ii^xoyra. to 8e f ujuuroy xf^oAouoy ytyim-M ri^ov jm) Tpvw. 

120 Stateres sunt 5360 drachma, sen 33 rains et 60 draehmre. 

Foenus • . 560 dr. aeu 5 minae et 60 drachmae. 



Summa 3920 drachmse; sive 39 mime et 20 
drachmae, 

Milul hie perplexi. aestuat taroen Reiskius, ad 1. 21. ubi 
Phormioy quia jactiiram fecerat 5 minarum et 60 drachmarum, 
feenoris videlicet liO staterum vel 33 minarum et 60 drach- 
marum, illas etiam 5 minas et 60 drachmas L«ampidi dedisse 
dicitur. 

In Phormionem, p. 91 6. 1. 2, 3. Svn yip Ssyirsu iroyrs^^ ori 
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roi S*^ kud^AivTi to, Tf Sayfiov xat) roxov^ eii$,^9Tip6ug, Irej^ovAocp T<j^ 
apyvplcp xiXf^fji^ivoVf xa) «'go<mOeyri krifcig rpicxttliexec iivag, im$ 
f^ ff-oAAou^ {y m^0iXi)9rre6v ijJtprvpeti ; 

Cum in Pootum tantum navigasset Phormio, non aatem retro, 
p^cunia ilia, q«iam aft^orep^Aouy .muluam sumserat, htporX&f 
ustts fuerat^ et nibilofuinus ae vixcvs a/x^ragou^, uturas pro 
utra^ue navigatione, et Athenis in Pontum, et e Poiito Athenas, 
reddidisae affirmabat^ 

In PbormioneiB, p. 916* I. £7* Asyffi hi mg ^ ^uyypa^ ; o-m* 

T«yo^(rfiaT« el; r^v yavv xaXtiiii ce. el Se fti), TB9r«xfrp((XM; ^f^X* 
jmI$ aworlv9i¥. At vero p. gi5. K l. rci mrfjXMt sunt tredecim 
mioiB tantum : ilia pecunia scilicet, quam Pbormio pneter de* 
bitum solvisse dicitur^ nam de viginti dracbmis, que excurrunt, 
tacet Orator, vid. p. 914. 1. 26. 

In Phorniionem, p. 919* 1* 18. xa/roi ei xaff h fxatf-roy oSrwi 
eSe/xyve ^pfuiaaVf qux oIS* Svios iv aXXco; ajMiyov aireXoTdfincro. 

Si ita singulatim unumquodqiie crimen diluisset Phormioi 
qiiemadmodum noa inferimns^ quam optime aese defendisset. 

In Lacritum. 

In Lacritum, p. 9d8« 1. ^. irpeoroy [tiv yiip yiypetmu, jri eir 
o«yotf xepa/tioi; r^o^^^iA/oi; lianlfyvr^ vap ^jsiwy r^; rpiaxeyrtt /xya;, 
«0$ vwetg^ou^S avTols uvoiigXY); h-e^v rpMexoyra jxycoy* eSore eS; t«- 
X«yroy xpyvpUv r^y rijx^y elyeti rou oTyov xaSioTaft^v. . 

(0$ UToipxpv^g otuTois vwodi^Kvis kripow rptoKorra (Aif&ni) Subaudi 
a£/tff • tamquam hypotbecam baberent, quae triginta minas vale- 
rety et insuper alteras triginta minas;— quae sexaginta minas, 
vel talentum, duplum pecuniae creditae, vaieret. 

In Lacritum, p. 933. 1.11. ouSey 8e Jprrov ^foarwfiM outou; Jyriyft 
T^oy eoFQKnkir eT«i rei yjpi^iMixa. Aaxpvrog V ouroo'} vavayrj^M S^ii 
TO flrXoIoy waqawKhf ex iZayrixmraeJoo el; 6cu8o0^/ay. ntLvay^eatrQS 
hi rou «'Xo/ou, enrokooXivM rei X^f^^^^ ^^^ eiSi\^oi$ toi; iaunou, a 
^vp^ey &y r^ vAo/^ eyoyra. 

IS on erat boc navigium eixob-opo; ilia, cujus onus pignori oppo* 
situm fuerat ob triginta minas, quas Androcles credid€;rat : h«c 
enim ad fco^eoy Xi^ey^ (p. 9S2. 1. IS.) appulsa esse videtur; et 
sequitur, (p. 933. U 20.) wgig re ycip to tXomv to yanitty^ety ouSey 
ijy avTOi; croftfiiXmov, mKk' {y tnpog 6 Se8ayeix«; aSi^vffimf M r^ 
ymiXcp, T^ elf tov IToWoy, xet) W eahep Ttf irAo/^* 'Arrlir^rpos ^y ro 
oyofMt T^ SeSnyeix^Ti, ximev; to yeyo;. 

Legendum igitur yaveiy^xi If i^ Ti vAoioy vetpetsrXfoy Ix iJ. el; 9. 
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Pro Phormione. 

Pro PhoriDione,-*Hsc oratio oSroo SiMixt reft; httAari$, oh^» 
fam^y [Ai^f ^itrtfow Hi\i$f iaioutif *AtokKoi»po9. vid. Demoith« In 
StepJian. I. p. 1 103. 1. 13. 

Pro Phormioney p. 946. 1. 2. Sel 8* vfia$ itxoio'm xol (uoiitlp, ht 
rtvof Tpiitw Tpovm^uKM rei Mtxet TiXotrrat 6 natrloov M r^v rpoarM^ 
fyiv* Ott yeig 8i' implaf rem* eSffiXiy, iXki itoi ^iA,fpy/ay, ^ fiiw 
yetp Syytto$ ^y oi<rlu Uourttmn fi^cAio-ra raXivrtm^ cTxo(riy. &py6ptw 
M 9fQf ToutTf i^vuvfuivw Ihov, itkiov ^ irwr^noitra raXavta. h ouf 
Toif irgrriiKorrx raXaifTotg rcvrotg iari t»v ^apotxarotttiKoov rSav r^; 
Tfoacifyii {ytffxft raKBanei htpyai ^y. futriovfuwoi o5y If8c (Phormio) 
r^v ipycurlay Tavnpt ri^y r4$ rpcofiKilSf xdi reig vagaxaiTcitfixag XetpL^ 
fiafosv, 6p&¥ 2ri (wlfm Tijjf iroXtnias ethtp ifap* vfjkiv oioifig, o^ oUg rt 
Iroiro elff'v^flcrrfiy iva Uotffloanf M yf xeA vwotxlaig ttSayfixeo; ^Jy, 
cTAfTO jtuKXXoy aiSrhv riy Uatiruova Xpi^oTijy ^eiy TOur«Dy rwy XPIf^' 
rm¥, i) Toi^ ofXXou^ XS^i^^'^Sf o^f wgotifumfcg ^y, 

Undeciin h9c talenta reddeirda erant aliquando iis qui metiaae 
concrediderant. verena igitur Phormio, be ab illis, quibos Pasio 
foenore ea occupaascft, exigere ipse non posset, Pasionem ipsum 
undecim talentorum Hlorum d^mtorem habere maluit. 

In Phormionein, p. 948. 1. 12. iXX*, oT/xai, juiyr^Toy /xfy etwav-* 
ran rfx/tti^pioy hrrt roD (utfiiiiluit Xa/3a7y a^opfjjjv (Banking stock) 
tU Taura rotnov) (Phormiooem), ri Iv tJ) futirioHm yr/pa/fffcti, vgo- 
0'o^f/AoyrA TOK Uourlm M rijy rpa^'ff^ay, ou SsSoixMrft ^f opjx^v rov- 
Tep. tcurffpoy 8e ro rovroy (Apollodoruaii Pasionis filium) h^ vj 
yojftjji fAi|8cy fyxoXoDvra fahiO'tat, rpirov V, ?ri p^tvim kripots Sore- 
poy TaSrft, rou Trou iigyvptov, cu favffirerau irpovpi^pncr6»xoi$ f6/aty 
a^opjxiyy. xa/roi, si, fjv 6 ira'rilf itupi<r^e9, vtfo rouSff innvrnpim, 
auToy ySy v^d-ijxfy ^xs/voi; oXXotfty Trogltravra SeSwxeyM. 

Vulgata lectio, pn<r6w¥ Mgots ravTot rmha rou Tdroti x. r. ^• 

Legendum forsitan, rpiVoy 8", hi ftia-tfajy eregoi^ roeurfli Ta5r« roS 
Tcrot; otpyvgtov faff^rfeiij ou ttpwrfupAfritaxm^ Wmv afoppi,riv. 

Tertium argumentum : mensam aliis postea tantidem locavit, 
nulla pecunia, nuilo fundo*( Banking stock) de suo addito. quttoi, 
si aliquid intervertisset Phormio, eandeni petisionem, nisi men- 
sam supplevisset, nequaquafn consecutus fuisset. 

Pro Phormione, p. 958. I. 13. ou hxil^tTal croi, ouSff Ssiya ^nfv* 
navyiWy A vh p»h yXav^ot ^opei^, xai T^y /xey XcAua-Ai, rijy 8* exSc- 
8fl0xa^ h'ulpaVf KcA raSha yvvalx* Ip^v toisi^. 

Vulgo legitur, ri^v 8* sSooxaf kralpei. 

Rescribenduni putOy xcA ri^y jttgy AeA,t>arai, TJfS* fSepxaf ffT«/^«. 
Aliam meretricem redimis a lenone, aliam locupletas.* 

Pro Phormione^ p<. 9^9? 1* 21* roSroy (Phormionem) oltrBtt 
( ApoUodorus) 8s7y, kKaov ti]XixauTi}y 8/x))y, etHxto^ fXjSaAXtiy ! ov ye^p 
£)J\,i y tpi^oi; otJSev ay TOi^o-ai. cl; juiev y^g^ re^ ina A jSXnrci; axgi- 
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Cjudices). 

otf yftp iKXiy ^oi; odSiv ety Toi^o^ai. x. r. X.) Hac sola enim 
poena afficere eum potes. nam quod ad possiessiones quae viden- 
tur ejus esse, si accurate consideresi intelliges quorum siot; 
nempe creditorum mensae; nisi si judicesj decepti| adjudicaverint 
libi. 

Pro Pbormione, p. 960. 1. 24. oiSiv ip» Si^ri av cw %9KrtivT$^ 
oStoi rwH' xarwlfv^phreiivro, rt yap; ori Tkffi(riov Svtwv twv i}ixi}|xa- 
Toov iyxoXei^ ; «XX' trttri xei xp^yoi^ u(rTfpov airm, 

fors. Itm-i )mc} xP^voi; TOSOTTOIS wrrtfw alnSi. 

Adverstis Pantanetum. 

Adversus Pantsenetum, p. 966. 1. 6. JttcoKOTWf w Avipeg 
inicaFTMf Toov v^iMov trafayfOL'^etxriat xeg) cuv &\f rig et^\g xa) otireik- 
hii^eLg 8«x«^i}raiy yr/wm^iUvew ufjL^mpwv jxoi toutaov vphg navralvtrov 
TOtnoiA, voepsypft^^afbilVy 00V ^xoJo^ars StprlwSf f4^ elo'ayfloyi|xoy ' sTvoei 
<n)y S/xi)yy oux oS^fMvo; 8«y a^fffo-tM roD SiXftiou rovrov. 

Corrigendum videtur, o^x ol^fuyo; $fTyil^I2TilX6ilI rov Sixa/ou 



ro^ou* 



Advers. Pantsenetum, p. 978. 1. 28. hi y^g '^ov t^pu/Soy rdy 
Wrff, xal TO [MXXMtv KoXtliriui r^¥ itw^v, roioOroy ^y* ** TrgoxaXoviuaf 
mrfimir *' UxofiM." *' fi^e rw icacruKiov." " XajSt." " rfe 8' 
tyT^mirig; ;" '' ouroc/." ouSiy ovr' irrlypa^v, aW aXXo o^fy nroii}-* 
WfMff roisuroy. 

Hoc ait Nicobulus: Prse tumultu, qui turn erat, et festina- 
iione» sese nee ti}; icpoxyji^tmg exempluroi nee aliud tale instni- 
mentum, conficere potuisse. 

Advenm.^ausimachum et XenopUhem. 

Adversus Nausimachum et Xenopitbem, p. 986. 1. 19. ^our\ 
yitp «^x eanSMM r«t irarp&et iv hxofutfyffro y^ijfioLTwVj ou8* fleiroori}- 



vm rm ovrooy. 



Affirmant enim Nausimacbus et Xenopitbes, pecunia ilia, 
quam ab Aristoecbmo acceperunt, se neque vendidisse, neque 
vendere in animo sibi fuisse, patema bona ; neque fortunis suit 
cessisse. 

Advers. Nausim. et Xenopitb. p. 986. i. 27. tlncqaxihraav 
Bi reoy xptwy^ xm/ rtycoy (rxeuooy vpetthroov, 2rf S* ivd^aipo^mv, rei ;^w 
ptm xeA rig cwoixtag twpteDno ol hrlrpoTroi, a wapiXa^v oSroi. 

Tei xoo^iix xai rig avwixlag x. r. X.) insulas illas et praedia 
emerunt tutores, quae his (Nausimacho et Xenopithi scilicet) 
tradiderunt. 
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In Baoium de nomne. 
In BcBOtiun de nomine^ p. 1000. 1. 97 •' rourov) H BoiMroir 
(nomine Bceoti) tlf rouf fotenpms, i^lxa ij^ayHi^, iv«y^i|w 6 
itar^p» ^»s rolwiif hpolfM^f if ctlhiv ly^vr/oy iiiAp, §1 ft^ij {rfAfftfriiaifv 

^f IV Boutrif ; oAX' Jfroroy iU^v fuh harf^iemf r^iitw^ nrnXsmnff Si 
iroXiy. 

JcXX' Ar9ini¥ (/xifv x. r. ^0 Atqui pneposterum fuisset Ittem 
patii meo inteudere^ (quod fecistii) quo nomen tuum inter demo- 
tarum inscribere cogeres, et rursus id iptuni vetare* 

In Boeotum de nomine^ p. lOOS. J. 8.— ^o^» tp/eatf Jioiavro; 
rottrourivy oXXa xtii ilxag iikoi iff Q rp§is fl\i|;p^ty ifyvptoUf npig c3f 
xai frpirigov ft' h-vxo^mt* xoe/roi mvrftf oIopMt rovV vpMS stBivm, 
rig ^y ;^i}/Mnri0'r^( 6 Tarqp. 

'' ri;) Si bene habet, idem valet atque ixoUs r*^« quam atten* 
tus ad rem augendam^ quam peritua artium amplificanche rei 
dome»tic0»9 pater /uerit — " &c. Reiak. Imo, Quam NON 
attentus ad rem augendam ; quam NON peritus artium amplt- 
ficandae rei^ domesticae. Si ad rem augendam attentus fuiaset 
Mantias, possessiones maiores reliquisset, et plus sibi pro por» 
tione vindicare potuisset Bceotus. patrem igitur suum ;(pi}fMtrf(r- 
T^y bonum fuisse affirmando, sibi adversatus esset Mantitbeus. 
Recte Wolfius : - an) roD, St$ oi y^futrtarrixig ^v, iXket Tpomxbf 

In Boeotum de nomine, p. 1002. 1. 24. e^ioi 8* oMg, »g ^ 
wptjfivfMpcs oivj rowoft' l^eiy rh rw itpig ipeerpos ftawww. wphg ^ 
rcMTOL axouo**! (SeXrtoy ujXftf ^payia* iyi yif olSa Tovrovy 2rf oSsra 
cvyy^S ^y ^/m)» ^S^ SaffT^p iv eiXXw nvd ovraw), ytampw Syrm 
ijctoG, xtti 0'uvyw^ Sra 1$ S^swg, o6 pi^ify itryup/^o/Mci rourep^ Kot yeiq 
ffSi)08(' oXX' ei Ti^ fpoiTO fioi«oriy rovroy), «ri iv '/mrotfoeoyrAi ^uXg 
4£/ou x^f^^^f ^^^ ^^^ narpis Ayai founuoy ro5 i/xou ulof, r/ d'fluiriy 
^ffiy 8ix«/a»; £y 6$lfig oyojxa; &XX' f7 Tt$ Spoiro x« r^, X.) Constructio 
est hsc : — xei tftip^ep Xca i^ S^Boog, od jct^y i(r%up(^ofMu rot/rcpy (xa2 
yd^p fSqit^f) aAA' ({0;p(up/![ofM(i r^ intcoxflo'H tip egcm^pMU Toircp) ei 
Tif ipotro Eoieoroy rovroy), x. r* A. 

Wolfio, hoc non videnti^ locus et corruptus et mutilatus vide- 
batur. 

Sequitur (p. 1002. 1. 28.) ffl y^g Marrlieoy, o6x iy hi route ye 
^aty^Sf iti trgia-fiittpog ffl l/toD. o§ yoip ouii r^; ^uX^^ ritt (r(n vpo- 
a-^KBiy ^ou tvis ip^^St ^^f ^y toO yc vagrsrou rau IftoD ^pi^ivfi^ts^$ ; 

Nam. si dicas '* Mantitheum;" non propterea scilicet quia 
major natu sis quam ego; illam saltern causam afferre noo 
possis. 
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' In BcBOtuol de . nomin^^ p. IQ06» i. 23. kniriv ^yobfiMi ro9^' 

ivfuy mSfT^oi dg oSro; auro$ ocurou seorrtyvco JBoioiroy, i}jC «A 

Mmn'iitw, wofua hxalo^s iv ^«y- Afl^^vro; y^^ if&bS ti^y t/x)}y rutf* 
Ti|v Boiflor^ Mavrlov ttopixltp, iSoipx,^$ r ^vtiUkh, xai uirfio/xvuro, cj# 
{y JSmoiW^. Legendum : iirriiUtt kuI ^wftyuro, Ag *I1N Boittrig, 

In SpucUam. 

In Spudiam, p« 1031. 1. 10. ^laXijy /^sy ys^p kafiovr^g irmgit rjig 
n^^iixTov yciyouxi;, x«i 6ivT$g hixypot futroi, x^iW, oitie ^ycyijy^ 
^euri xexofi^icTfUvoi ratnnjy, oS; Vfulu Ji^oi^iXo; i iifuv§g fiafTVf^rw* 
o-xi^yify Sf ^y l%ott(riy* o68e yap ramiv Xafiovmg &vcififova-$v. 

Secundum Harpocrationeoi (ncnivij hie est Umbelia : a Parasol. 

In Phanippum. 

In Pboenippuniy p. 1042. 1. 15. ^a-ifAtvog 8* kyd xai fAtrfloti 
K0ti inKfiyiMwg elvm, ^roX/rou /uii) iu9&^ M xc^aX^ fl; ri ^ixacrt^fMy 
fiaSlt^etf, fTf /(rflijjy (r/ yti| Ssi (MtxpoKoyth ;) ri^y ft«y o-t/yoSoy r«ur^y| 
Tijy 9rff^2 r£y SioXucFMoy, rp jy$^ f tfiyoyro; rou fiorfipofifi&mg fifflif 
i/bU>Xoy4<rai 9rot^(r«0'00u« 

Melius voi^o^Eo^flti. 

J» MacartaJtum, 
In Macartatum, p. 1055. 1. 14. hntilti S* •uro<r) 6 zoRg fyeWd, 
xal iSoxfi X0»po^ elvaiy ovx d^icrtf)^ eyeo roT^ ynfo/Mvoig, &>X fyyo6^ 
fji^tvog §hiig u Todiiy robg rim hxaXfivragf tfla-tjyoy cl^ ro^^ fpavfyetg 
rou; TOO ^Ayvlov £uj3ovX/$i)v roy mTSa rotiroyi, ex r^; duyarpog ovra 
r^g fXf/you, I>a fti) i^fpi}jDuo0p 5 otxo;. 

Tourou) habent Ms. Augustan, prim, margo ed. Lutet, et alias 
editiones : et profecto ita legendum. 8i<r^yoy elg robg fg&rop»g 
Tobg *AyvloVp Evfiou}Jhi¥, roy irmia rouroui (hujus Eubulidis poste* 
rioris, Hagnise ex filia nepotis, Eubulidis prions ex fiUo) ex riig 
tuyurgog Svra r^^ ixe/yoti, x. r. X* 

Eubulides ultimus vel tertius, Eubulidis posterioris sive ae- 
cundi et nepos ex filia, et filius adoptivus, erat. 

In Macartatum, p. 1053. 1. 5. Nop^og. 'Eoiv S* mMtxaa-fi^iwu 
0efit^i0-/3i}T^ Tou xXfipov, tj r^f IwixXiipou, Trpoffxakgla-iao rov e7»S<8ixoe^<- 
[jifivov Tfog rov agp^oyra, xotiiifeq M rm a?JiO>v $txcSy. fcapaxaxoL^ohAg 
8* fHvai T€p apL^tafiy^TouvTi, ioiv 8e jxij Trgoa-xetXMtrafttvog mhxeuniTM, 
areX)}^ hrM ^ mhxaa-loi rov xX^pou. eav Se ftij ^p i e^i8ixa(r«|X8yo; 
roD xX^pou v^oa'XfleXe/irdoo xar^l rftur^i, cp ^ vpoSso-fb/a fti^Treo efijxi}. 
njy S* afb^io'/Si^nio'iy elyai T(» ap^ovri xotiou hrt^ixaa-aro, o3 ^y l>^ 

T^ ;^pi9/x«ra. njy 8* api^Kr^i^n^iv x. t. X.) Locus universe 

subobscuruSy inquit Reiskius. mg pro oS conjecit Woliius. Sed 



lis 



In Demo$thentm 



eoDStnictio est : tuAtti farati xi^«rO| (tx«^0 ot flty ^ ret ;^if- 
fMrr« {i fvi| l^onr.) Quomodo, qua raiioney adjudicationem im-' 
peCraverit ille (jam moitous^) cujus bona habet is qui nunc poa« 
•idet 

In Macartatuoi, p. 1055. 1. 10. — ^l^ofb«^Vf \ ^rt fi^p rm 
wwXi^ EifiovXliov Ss hyinif. — 

\i tvpolhetae erratum. Corrigendum 9 ^ri jxtjrijp r^ iroiSi. 

- in Macarlatum, p. 1058. 1. 5. 7i^ l\ £i/3ouX/S]}, t« rn; 4>iXo- 

|Ki^f ubT, ^vfifficp ^ 'i4yy/otf Irri 9rpo; irftrpo; £j/3ouX/8ou «irff^fo5 

'^ Labyrintbus est hic locus, et plane crux fixa interpretibuSy 
8cc." Woifius. — Distinguendum 7^ li £ij3otiX/Sp, rm rrif ^iXo- 

irai; «8» Uyv/a irpi^ irarpoj, owroo-l 6 irai^. 

7(5 8f EujSotiAiSp, Eubulidi vero (secundo,) t& rq; ^(^o/xo;^; 
aisi, Pbilomachae fiiio« avf^i^ S* ^Ayvtoti Ji^ri xfi; vorpo^. a patre 
autem (Philagro) Hagnias '(secundi) sobrino (seconi^ cousin) 
{iymvno) ovrotr) i Ttug, bic puer (Eubulides tertius) mi^ Af, qui 
filius est (adoptivus) £v|SottXftou Eubulidis (secundi) ^nipioS *i4y- 
Wfe Tpo; tpoTfis, sobrtni {second cousin) Hagniae (secundo) a 
patre (Pbilagro.) 

Puerum, Eubulidem tertium, Eubulidis secundi filium vocat 
SositheuSy quia ab eo adoptatus fuerat : natura enim nepos ejus 
ex fiiia erat. 

Clariora haec erunt^ bspecto stemmate, quod ita se babet ;' 

Buseius 




Hagniaa Eubulides Stratius Abron Cleocritus 




Polemo Philomacbe Philagrus Pbanostrate Charidemiis 



Hagnias 



Eubulides 



Pbilomacfae Sositheus 



Eubulides. 



Theopompus 



Macartatus 
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In Macartatum, p.:1.062. 1. 21. ifiLii^ Se ya vut) [uifTvpag upuv 

viou. TOVTif S' 6 fioukSfuifog iioLpTupy^iTw i| ai; oux i|trav ^aSf Xf ol 6/to- 
voLTpm xeii 6iAO[ufiTgtoi iloXe/xoov xa) ^iXojxo^i}, ^ ^i odx {v & juwy 
iJoXlftfiov ulo^y ^ Se ^iXofME;^ duyuTr^p ^Ayvhu rou Bouo-f Xou vlfw;.' 

Tour^) Macart^to scilicet. 

In MacartatuiD^ p. 107 U !• 26. rairoL^ xeXevfi roi^ t^oo^xou- 
o'a^i xu\>arapslva$ r^ v^oSicrei toD rmXsuTijxorof, xa) foi to ^y^fta 
axoXoudeiv* ou r^v Maxetgrdrov lurfripct^ odli njv OeoW/xirou yw«Tx«« 
ouSd y£^ v^oo'^xovo'iv 'Ayvla. evirav a)JC ^(rav i^ krigug ^vXiig *AxU' 
fMLvrms* xa) «^ Irc^t; Sif/bMu, UpofrnotKroiitu^ rnvn ro Tft^airoey ov8* 
jo'Sovro ^« ^y TrreKitrnixeig 6 *Ayyl»s* • 

Vulgata lectio— -17^O0^«Xro9ffy, Icoj to Tapdfjray ouS' JftrfloyTO,— 
X. T. X. Veram puto, Sco^ o3 to xapdirav 66^ jfo'tovro m {y titc- 
X8UTi}xflD; 6 'AyvUg. Usque ad quem locani^ &c.— -et melius for- 
sitan OTI^v TrrtXfUTijxa^ 6* A. » 

In Macartatuoi, p. 1072« 1. S7. toT; &irofiifi,ivo^i h Ixyoujx^at 
Ajitepa TsXffiy tov; Tofi^xoyra^ xurci rci aymiiva. 

Rescribendum forsitan, Toi>f gro0i^xoyTa^ xocTa roi FENH. . 
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Carmen Gracum in Comitiis Maximis recitatum. 



''A muStT *EXA^)rwv, fre, 

JEscM* Per»f v. 406» 
'HvtV tog 2||$^£s ii mpavov ^w$ 
ajxjSporoyy Si^ioToy* ig* 6f4v0i} 
ix f9^v 'Aic^opo^ ; uy?Jtiis h* * 

*£XXaSo^ ixrig 

rakidwj vaurouf rt fXiyu, fiMv rf 
x^Xvoy Alyettag ikig' ij dtm ris, 
4 tsdey* oiy, olia ripas^ xaJsiv yty- 

ri6a vpoVonroy 

slo-iSfioy '£Xtu9ffpi«$* 9eafloy 
fiXrara, t(v od t6 yi Xf Do*' lafyti; ; ^ 

X««p' i/^OJ, x*V *2^'> 1^^ y^^> 8/xay poir 

(oiriiog *Aov$, 

VOL. XXX. a. JL NO. LIX, H 
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ax^9 ^ Mfnqrpflly ^ropo; i\leo xar- 

*EKKis, iiilav YtvititpA Motfruv, 
§v6f6vwv iio^ Xufhoiyf criifco ce, 

SouXioy o-a/vei; ' K^^^» ^ ^^ Seo'fboT; 
lifiivUf Tgojxei; iXod^povog /uiaaT- 

7ya Tupavva), 

i fiMrav Tols TrgMe XP^^^^ ^nphrow 
iaXXig ligioav Tff o-of GOV re fJi^irfip, 
' (irrg r kv pLixpois iim>! aqiirptity^i ettrr^ 

^wprira, rto) 8* avffXoftTrov aySps; 
^^ /xop^fltif IcrXo) Sop), xav hprulg 

f 00^ reov OTuyyoi ri^ expu^^sy op^vu, 
h reoi(ri Seu/xao-iy eSXupoi o'ly- 

wd yip ol iig&rdi¥ (MXtyiqoes ; itoi 
ai wf ly ripitov X«P*^ 5 ^yfftouyT« 
m o-o^wy ^po)/ripi,ar6i ; SouXioy iravr 

Jjxag a^sTXe* 

l&{fK$«( yvy xwfjtMg hot, a-oig jSi/Scoyri 
tougiois ^ovos Tff 4io/3o$ Tff voa'9'}, 
Xoiylu (TvvoDpis, "Eq^s Tf, Suo-Jt- 

o^ ri$ a^ifTToop' 

rig yag ix Xlto * /Spojxo^ ; o^x axouco 
;^oeXxffa}y oWXcoy xr^oy ; oux ctrixywy 
liMrlpeoy o£uy yooy, op^avtov r aU 



^ Solyctf'. Blandiendo averCere conari. Vid. Blomf. ad iBsch. Sept. c. 
Theb. V. 378. 

^ Altuditur ad csedein illam immanissimam in insula Chio a Xurcis 
perpetratam. 
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la ^oiviiVTa* voT^^iv o(r<roi; 
laxgvoov iFkiges vi^os, 6pto$pt^ n 

KOLri&yu Tftif iMtTfOf h aryKciX'M'iif, 
avBpa rov ^iXn/vra flKav re wfi^^av 

vv^ fulct 7tfxnsru» 

^ 0-^ TOUT* igyoit^ SetgMOf^v, iSpuo'as 
Swrieov, iua-wwfMV, — ou ri ^alpan* 
irivf bpf TO narpog ivTrvov Spi^fJM, 

icivTct Koropdoi^ 

^v/S* cu; hoiekH &y^\«^ *Ek>Jtg, 
t» fji»mi ;^aipoi<r«* rpofMir, otvuyva 
Papfitipwv I9yi), jSXfVet' ev; h* aliguf 

uliaKoitrcoiv 

vup^Xiyu Nixas apl^Xog atrtifp' 
(OS SdiMg* vavtrlrroifov sl^iv S/S^jy, 
elSf voarlvSovra ira)^h<nnov dpufU" 

i}fca Tvpavvov. 

irayrotw ii oig§« /mm^ yaictg 
^aXxia vikifiyyos ixXay^n fwva, 
vavritiv yyiioig xuves kyp'ms kua-- 

O'wvri KvBoipiM' 

ffxXuov xkoiyyiv SaXu(im$ aKta), 
IxXuoy |xtJ%o} (Txioisyrif OTra^, 
Sfurffj^y r' jy BepfMwikatg^ rpoiruiov 

(TTacrav '^A^uiOh, 

(reucrfis yOy ftMyav hri, o-fSo-S* '^ilfiAya*, 
plim iwrfofMiff AaxtieufMV, xmov, 
sTfc riv fMXiroi Ti; iXtullpay 7V^- 

roio^ aoiSfliy. 

Mo7pa Si) xaxoToT xuKm hi nyJiy 
cdx 1^ dotwh, ore^fleycoft* 6f«/yoiO'' 



' Alluditur ad navalem victoriam haud ita pridem prop* iimlam 
Samum a Grscis reportatam. 

^ Jam bieDnium est ex quo Turcas ad Thermopylas a Gracis profligaU 
sunt. 
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xamnarov wirpag wrsg hiro^apfMHi 
h xX^voi^ ; fuSoyri /x^\* bxHiov liJiX* - 

SHufjiOv Sirvov, 

tioLg axpothia r* MeiiMivi 

ix ^l>jm j^iti tpgoiretgoiit xi\tpca¥f 

SfiffXoi^ T afiv iro}JjxXatiTW upiu 

ia-Tripa vf etxpa trapKov xiXtvtov 
Xatper itrXo), ^alprr** W'6vrio%g xoi- 

o'ffuo'fie vtiv* ira y^^p 8ffo; ; od 0'^atXci<r(ff, 
ou fM^ Tfl^y AlxaVf irpa^ivcov re vlxot^^ 
ov |xi Totv '£Xeutffg/ay* o-xfpe; ra>v 

vplv 7r§p) iroiTpus 

ff8 nivaxorw l(r9pm' tcvr aZpag 
ayXoLOLV frslovn xojxay, ait re 
rexya irpoo"yfXeilrrff j, aw* ipkfiarcov Trot^" 

dovri 0ooy irup. 

Ti^ $e vc0^^ TiV otfAfipocrlct irorSreu 
afjL^iirwv Xvpav X^pJ^ ^iSfftoe; re 
Ti}Ai9floy Stt^ya rpl^us ; a?^' aoiSdy* 

ro¥ yXuxhVf rov ifKegoW ; ieraifir 
ffUjxeXij; eS$ffi XiXt/^ ; o^ ivwvi v 
^Topo^ ^pov^fiar So'oocrtf, oi fosv^ 

'^vra co^oiffi 

va$ jSeXi} 4^^^9 imptym aiXKa^ 
wnrircov doArspa ; x^^^f MtJcroiv 

mdepov ifieip 

*£xXa$o^y CKrprTpiv Tf TTflfXaiov^ oiftoi^ 
00 Toy ^y tpetFpmfi^ivov* iiKXot xehol$ 
h w^yoif riivetHas, ael re or* ayvoig 

av9i(r$ (i,okipd$ 



« ** How sle^p the brave " &c. Collins. 

* Deflendum admodum Baron, de Byron. Cum ante Vatis illustrfs- 
simi intentum scriptum fuerit hoc carmen, hec^ permittente Vice-Can- 
cel lariO| postea addita sunt. 



for 1824, lit 

fiXrara xaXfi wurgtg* f xuXAv ^ruKif' 

iofipm r* ^jx^av &t», voSonv n 
imrixoav xporov vokiv ^ ^ouwoi^ 

ovra Si* aSpa; 

roX^tffV (rafMlu, niotp S* SrcoSey 
flfXAjTtti jSXtiroyrr r/ jx^v ; ro /xeXXov 
^otffv xpaivei eff^;*/£X9r(8o^ 8* ^y 

fltSu yiXuciua 

'£XXfl^^y iy f «ci xaiotp^ irgwrcoirov 
tx^Vfi Nifxff^ TtftX^e Tiy mipaw 0o- 

n^lwf OTftO'Soio-aj yeXtucr* ipawov, 
dpavA vmg *AirvyUt Todip^ftt, 
a f iXflt t' '£Xeuteg/a, 0poy(» x^'p~ 

BENJ. HALL KENNEDY, 

COLL. DIV. JOANN. £T UNIV. SCHOL. 



Carmen Latinum in Coniitiis Maximis recitatum. 



Aleppo firbi Syria terra motuJundUu$ eversa. 

O ALMA tellus, suave rubentium 
Mater rosarum;' si ttia languidum 
Myrteta delectant Amorem^ 
Si.patrios Cytherea fluclus. 

Quondam et sacrarum fulgida Cycladum 
Delubra linquit, si Paphon et Cnidon 
Cyprique permutat recessus 
Sole tuo, Syriisque lucis ; 



> Syria, sive Surittany ^'rosanim tellus/' a Suri, rcsa quadam pulchra 
et delicata, uomea mutuata est. 



\ 
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Non te silebit, cara Cupidini 
Et cara matri Musa CupidiniB, 
Nod templa et insculptum per urbes 
Mannor, odoriferasque cedroa^ • 

Et nigra palmis culmina debito 
Fraudabit hymno. Sed gravior cheljrn 
Deposcit invitam Camoena, 
Flebilius modulata carmen. 

Non alma semper per Syriam qutes^ 
Et mite coelum regnat^ et urbium 
Illaesa majestas : maligno 
Quos gremio malefida tellua 

Celet furores, fragmina moenium 
Pronaeque turresi templaque funditas 
Disjecta non leni fragore, et 
Lapsa tuae monumenta famse, 

Beraea,' testes ; cum Syriae decus 
Stravit fureuti Parca rapax manu^ 
Moestisque velavit tenebris 
Pollicitam meliora lucem. 

At non supinis omina civibus, 
Non luctuosum praecinuit dieip 
Mystes ; neque instantem ruinam 
' / Visa modis simulacra miris^ 

Nee fulgurantum prioelia nubium, 
Nee vox prophetai dixerat. Inscia 
Quid^ vesper insurgens periclii, 
Quas populo meditetur iras, 

Cafpis profestae delicias breves, 
fieraea, lucis. Jam cecidit calor, 
Alamque praegnantis Favont 
Tardat odor, riguique pascunt 

Arbusta rores; dum^ calami melos, 
Et lene circa murmur apum sooat. 



' Haleb sive Aleppo antiquissiroo nomine Chalybon dicta est. sed ab 
Alexandri miJitibus Beraa. 
* Primus idemque gravissimiis tcrrae motus vespere contigit. 
' « Now upon Syria's land of roses 

Softly the lisht of eve reposes 

• « » * « *^ •' 
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Cantuque vespertina mulcet 
Ambrosio Philomela dumos. 

Nunc et dotnorum' culmina civium 
Stipant catervas ; seu teneram senex 
Inter puellarum coronam^ 
Aut pueros operum solutos, 

FalKt venustis teitipora fabuHs^ 
Ludo innocent! deditus et joco; 
Seu nymphai fragrant! capillos 
Uda rosa, patrioque nardO| 

MoUes querelas audit amantium, 
Fictosque iuctusy dum citbarae inana 
Expromit erranti susurros. 
Voce leves comitante chordas. 

At cur profundo cuncta silentio* 
Late quiescunt ? quseqne per humida 
Nuper susurrabat roseta^ 
Aura tacet, nee odorus ala 

Oblectat alma prata Favonius, 
Nee sylva frondes commovet? Aspicis 
Ut foeta caligo procellis 

Ingruat ? ut tenebrosus horror 

Celet diei lumina i Dum loquor, 
Terrestrium certamina gurgitum 
Grassantur, et tellus sub imo 
Murmurat exagitata fundo. 

QuO| Musa, quo me proripis ? Audio. 
Raucos tumuUus, mistaque virginum 
Matrumque lamenta, et ruentum 
Per plateas fremitus virorum : 



And then the mingling sounds that come 
Of shepherd's ancient reed, with hum 
Of the wild bees of Palestine, 

Banquetting through the flowery vales, 
And, Jordan, those sweet banks of thine. 
And woods so full of nightingales." ^ „ « ,. 

T. MooEE. Lalla BMkh. 
• Satis notum est, Oricntales in domorum culminibus dormire et spa- 

tiari solerc. , i *• tt: j^ ^•. 

» Hujusmodi fere motuam pracursor est altum silentium. Vide ae- 
scriptionem raotus illius, quo diiuta est urbs Olisippo, apud librum cm 
titulus, Davy'i LtiUn, 
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Fceda et cruenta ttbe oadavera, 
£t saxa diris lapsa fragoribus, 
JEdesque contemplor caducat, 
Et subito patulas hiatu 

Orel cavernas. En, caput horridum 
Ut Terror alte luridus «rigat ! 
En, ut triumpbali per umbras 
Torva ruat Libitina penna ! 

Heu, strage praegnans irreparabili 
Nox ista fugit. Fors iterum decut, 
Celsamque murorum coronam, 
£t veterem sine labe formam 

Urbi redouet candidior dies : 
Sed quia carentem conjuge conjugem^ 
OrbsBque soletur parentis 
. Spes profugasi lacerumque pectus I 

Mane est : per urbis relliquias va{[ans 
Quid nunc, viatori ^onspicis I Atria 
Deserta, deformesque vicos, 
£t mutili mpnumenta sazi, 

Et dirutarum ingentia turrium 
Friigmenta passim, et voce carentia 
Delubra, quae circa ferarum 
Turba petit rabiesa prasdaro, 

Aut indecoro pulvere sordidum 
Putret cadaver. Serf modo virgines 
Hie inter^ et dulces choreas, 
Et liquidos fidium susurros,. 

Ludebat, igne et deliciis novae 
Fervensjuventae: nunc aliud solum 
Lustravit, ignotumque iittus, 
, Non tepida fruiturus aura, 

Non fabulosi saltibus Elyst, 
Et i^ole puro, et mollibus osculis 
Sinuque Nympharum, et perenni 
Vere tui, Mahumeda, coeli. 

Sed quo vagaris ? Nee vetitam decet 
Tractare chordam, Musa, nee omnia 
Fas scire. Supremus rec^det 
Ista dies^ sua cum sepulcbrum 
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Reddeti tubarum rourmure territum^ 
Flammaque dia ; cum freta fervida 
Imaeque fundamenta terrae 

Quassa trement graviore motu, 

PrsMaga rerum funeris. Impius 
Arcana coeli quaerere desinam, 
Tractusque mortali negates 
£xiguis violare pennis. 

BENJ. HALL KENNEDY, 

COLL. DIV. JOANN. KT UNIV, SCHOL. 



EPIGRAMMATA. 



Scribimus indocti doctique. 

01 cifoi o7 T utrofo^ wdms iiJ>m ftouaoffoiouo'iv* 
a>SjL roy 2v rourw xst/xevoy avSpa ra^a> 

ou$ffv yoip ygoi^us oi^frfltici; Atht^v. 
xiiufiavi vgoixajXdpoVf rov xou^oraroy ^r^oo'ioyrooy* 



Scribimus indocti dociique. 

Verb novo, quo prata tepent, ardentque poetae, 

Et cithars, et celeres suave loquuntur aquse^ 
SeruB Apollinea sternit se Daphnis in umbra, 

Et parat intonso tbura precesque Deo. 
'^ Phoebe pater, dum tanta cohors te poscit amatque, 

Dum rapiunt laurus tot fera labra tuas, — 
Dum totoque foro, totaque impune Suburra, 

Bacchantur tristes, esuriuntque, chori, — 
Dum resonant Aganippeo loca cuncta tumuitu, 

Templa Deum, montes, antra, macella, casse, — 
Dum nihil est nisi — ' chara Venus!'—' formose Cupido !' 

Angor^ amor, cineres, vulnera, mella, rosae,« — 
Quid valeat tanta Daphnin secemere turba i 

Unde novo discat Daphnis honore frui i 
Quid faciam ut propria decorem mea tempora lauru ? 

Die mihi, quid faciam f" — dixit Apollo, — " tace !" 

WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED, 

TRIN. COLL. ALUMN. 
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Seharii Gneci, Pramio Porsoniano quotannis proposito 

DignatL 



SHAKSPEARE, 
Merchant of VenicBa Act A(, Sc. 1. 

Portia. Antonio. Shylock. 

For. Of a strange nature is the suit jou follow^ 
Yet in such rule^ that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you^ as you do proceed. — 
You stand within his danger, do you not? (to Ant.) 

Ant. Aye, so he says. Por. Do you confess the bond ? 

Ant. I do. 

Por. Then must the Jew be merciful. 

Shy. On what compulsion must I ? tell me that. 

PoR. The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 

It droppeth as the gentle dew from heayen 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless'd ; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes : 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown : 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dre^d and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts df kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 

When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this, — 

That in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy. 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much. 

To mitigate the justice of thy plea; 

Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 

Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant here. 

Shy. My deeds upon my head! I crave the law. 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 
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IDEM GR^CE REDDITUM. 



nOPTIA. ANTIINIOS. STAHKOS. 
nop. 'iVgj^ua Tiv €l<retyBi$ 8/xijy, yipov, 

ov Tij(r86 (T* 010/ T eipyotielv vo^uot wo'^eco^.— r- 

ANT, pijo-/y y* o8e. 

nOPn xoti ^vfJi»fio\aioi raurct ar^iu^o^Xiiv ksyu$ ; 

iiATT. AsycD* ^uvg/3aAov» ouS* avapvoviAUi to ft^. 

nop. . 'E^podtf cq) 8* o5v TovS* IffoixTe/Jpeiv itpiicov, 

St A. tpotaig uviyxMs; tout IjBiboi (tu^oos f§&(rQv» 

nop. o^K If avayxi]^ oIxtoj, aXA' evfptfov l^u, 
(TTal^et 8* ^tt)^ a7r' oupoLvou %Xeopa 8goVo^ 
^(Aw fipi^owra t^v syep9* alsev vorcp. 
8/^ eoTi XP^^'^^S' If *(7ou yap co^sXei 
Tov 8oVra, tov Xafiovra J'* u4f/(rroij ad 
S^/iOTO^ Ijxirs^uxffy* ^vipwois irXeoy 
irgeirei [MVOLpxpig ^ cre^o^ ^^pucr^Aaroy* 
^'x^TTTpoy jxsy ag;^^^ [Aetprupei flyijrou x^ri}, 
Ti/x,j[-fJy«8po^, 9rayrtfXei t k^ovffloL, 
h als avuxToov 6|xf o/3oy xeTrai cifiois' 
olxTos 8s xpaiTO'tov T^a"8* l^u cxij^roup^/aj, 
|y yo^p Tvpiwoov xotg^loiig ep^ei ipovov^ 
xotUT(^ '^6veip6§ loTiy If ap;^^5 6f»' 
xa) rr^vixamoL irivrot rav 0yi]ro7$ xpan} 
fjLuKia'ff 5]xo7a ylyyeron Oelcp xpirei, 
oroLV fuy oTxTO) TrXfitora ertiyxpadn 8/xi}. 
cu ouy, Xsycoy ^ep eyoix , eu rod syvoej, 
o9' oSyex' ouSg}^ f uy 8/x)} cooivjO'eTOLi, 
ocroi^ep eieropcoftsy ^Xioy fipoTot' 
OT oSy TO Osioy ly Xiralg aiTov/tetfa 
vefbgiy ^poro1(riv dlxrov, alS* ^ftie^ XiToei 
TOyTfio^ SiSao-xoucr' o7xTOy a\Kri\ols ye/xsty. 
xayo)^ vgo^covaov rainct^ ^oiKo^ai \6ym 
Tcoy o'oov^ *E^pcCiBy ToSy8ixoy irapriyopiiv* 
ols ^y l9r((nn], tou^ 8txa^oyTa^ 9rayu 
4f^^ov 8ixaiay ;^p^ xar efivopov fspuv, 

St A. iis xpuT IjUrauTo) rApya rot^aurorj ni<ror 
oiiiv yoip ofxXo vX^y yojxoy Xf 9?^ jxoyoy^ 
T00y fujxjSoXa/coy |y8ixoy t/jxijjx' Ifiouy, 
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From the Marbles in the Library of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 



I. 

Thb Sandwich Marble published bj Dr. Taylor. 

II. 

?YKPlTOZHAIAIOr 

ENeAAETONPArHZAPETHXEriT 

EPMAMQAONTA 

. YeVKPlTONPATPIAXenN 

EKAAYfETA^ni 

■ 

MHTPI^IAONKAIPATPIKAZI 

. NHTAIZTErQGEINON 

PAZ. TEETAIPOIZINZYNTPO^ON 

HAIKIAZ 

III. 
XHNIENtI . AIIIENtnilEPniEPAINEZAIAE . Al 

zhnoaotonbaykiaehzepeiahtpozhnioi &c. 

IV. 

1 EniMHNIEYONTOZNYM^IOYTOYAIOTPE4>OYZ 
EP IZTATOYNTOZAEAION YZIOYTOY 

« IPPOMEAONTOZAHMHTPIOZAIOYZEIPENE 
PEIAHBAZIAEYZANTIOXQZ . AZIAEn . 

3 ZEAEYKOYENAPXHITEPAPAAASnisiTHMBAZI 

AEI AN KAI P POZTAZEN 

4 AOZOYKAIKAAHZAIPEZEf2ZEZHTHZETAZMENr 

POAEIZTAZKATHNZE 
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5 AEYKIAAPEPIEXOMENAZYPOKAIPANAYZXE 

PUNAIATOYZAPOrrANTAT 

6 TUMPPArMATANEIZEIPHNHNKAITHNAPXAIAN 

EYAAt MON I AN KATArTHZAI 

7 TOYZAEPieEMENOYTTOIZPPATMAZINEPES 

EAeAN KAGAP EPHN Al KAI9N AN A 

8 kTHZAZeAITHMnATPAIANAPXHNAIOKAIxi>H 

ZAMENOZEPIBOAHIKAAHIKAIAIKAIA 

9 KAIAABnNOYMONONtOYZ^IAOYZKAITAZAY 

. NAMEIZEIZTOAIArnNIZAZeAIPEPI 

10 TXlMPPArMATnNAYTOIPPOeYMXlZAAAAKAl 

TOAAIMONIONEYNOYNKAIZYN 

• • • • 

1 1 EPrONTAZTEPOAEIZEIZEIPHNHNKAITHMBA 

ZlAEIANEIZTHNAPXAIANAIAeEZIN 
l«2 KATEZTHZENNYNTEPAPArENOMENOZEPI 
TOYZTOPOYZTOYZEPITAAETOYTAYPOY 

13 METAPAZHZZPOYAHZKAItlAOTIMIAZAMAKAl 

TAIZP . AEZINTHNEIPHNHNKATEZKE 

14 AZENKAITAPPArMATAKAITHMBAZIAEIANElZ 

' ■ MEIIftKAIAAMPPOTEPANAIAeEZIN 

15 ArHTOXEMAAIZTAMENAIATHNIAIANAPETHN 

EITAKAIAIATHNTOM^IAnNKAITON 

1 6 AYN AM ETIN EYNOI ANOPflZOVNOAHMOZEP El 

AHKAIPPOTEPONTEKAGONKAIPON 

17 rAPEAABENTHMBAZIAEIANEYXAZKAIGYZIAZ 

YP EPAYTOYP AZITOIZGEOIZ 

18 AlETEAEIPOIOYMENOZKAINYNEYNOYZilNKAl 

THNAYT . . AlPEZINEXnN 
l9MNEPOZHITiilBAZIAEITYXHITHIArAeHIAE 

AOXGAITHIB . . AHIKAITO . 



• • • 



126 , Greek Inscriptions 

80 /WMAITHMMENIEPEIANKAITOYZIEPONOMOVZ 
KAITOYZPPVTANEIZEYSAZ 

• • • 

21 eAITHIAeHNAITHIIAtAAIMETATAMPPEZBEY 

TONTHNTEPAPOYZIANrErO 

22 NENAtTOYBAZIAEirCKAITHZAAEA^HZAYTOY 

• BAZIAIZZHZKAITAM^IAnN 

• • • 

83 KAITHNAYNAMEnNKAiriNEZeAITATEAAAAAr 
AeATniBAZIAEIKAITHIBAZI 

24 AlZZHIPANTAKAITAPPArMATAKAITHMBAZI 

AEIANAYTOIZAIAMENEINAAMBANO 

25 XANEPIAOZINKAeAPEPAYTOIPPOAIPOYNTAI 

EYZAZeAIAEKAITOYZAAAOYZIEPEIZKAl 

26 lEPEIAZMETATOYIEPEnrrOYTOYBAZlAEOZ 

ANTIOXOYTOITEAPOAAnNirniAPXHr (de- 
suat litt. 2.) 

27 TOYrErOOYZAYTOYKAITHINIKHIKAITniAllKAl 

TOIZAAAOIZeEOIZPAZIKAIPAZAIZ'^ (desunt 
fere 5 titt.) 

28 TAtZEVXAIZTHIMENAeHNAIZYNTEAEZATfl 

SANTHNNOMIZOMENHNKAIPATI (desunt fere 
5 litt.) 

29 ZlANOITEIEPONOMOIKAIOtPPYTANEIZMETA 

THZIEPEIAZKAITOMPPEZBEYrnNT (6 litt.) 
SO AnNIKAITOIZAAAOIZeEOIZOirrPATHrOI 

METATANAAAn^EPEinNOTANAEPOin (7 litt.) 

3 1 ZIAZZTE<t»ANH4»OPEITXlZANOITEPOAITAIKAI 

OIPAPOIKOIPANTEZKAIZYNION (g litt.) 

32 AZZYNTEAEITnZAN0YZIArrOIZeEOIZYPEP 

POYBAZIAEnZKAITOYAHMO (10 litt.) 

33 ElZTHNTIMHNKAIAOZANANHKONTAZYrKATA 
ZKEYA3:nNOAHMOZ<^ANEPOZ (11 litt.) 



• a 
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34 NESAIMENAYTONEPITETHIAPETHIKAITHIAN 

APAFAeiAIHIEXXlN . . . lEAEI (13 litt.) ' 

35 KONAXPYZHNE<MrrOYENTAIIEPmTHZAeH 

NAZEN . niEri4>A (14 litt.) 

36 EniBHMATOrrOYAEYKOYAieOYKAIEPirPA 

S'AIOAHMOZO (15 litt) 

37 OXONBAZIAEnZZEAEYKOYEVZEBEIAZENEKEN 

THZEirrOlEP (17 litt.) 

38 THPArErONOTATOYAHMOYANArOPEVTAIAE 

KAIEN (18 litt.) 

39 rYMNIKniArnNITONArnNOeETHNKAITOYZr 

(19 litt) ; 

40 AIZKAI Al AOI P Al POAEIZrrE<t»ANX2£l NTOI a r 

(21 litt.) 

41 lAIAAATHNANArrEAIANPOIOYMENOYZ (23 litt.) 

42 EAEZOAIAEKAIPPEZBEYTAZEKPAN (27 litt.) 

43 AZPAZAMENOIAYTONPAPAT (3i litt.) 

44 riAINEINAYTONTEKAITH (35 litt.) 

45 KAITOYX<MAOYZKAITAZ (36 litt.) 

46 MHNKAIAPOAOnZAM (38 litt.) 

47 TEPAAYTOYBAZIAEAZ (39 litt.) 

48 TETEAEKENPAPAKAAOYZ (40 litt.) 

49 , . NZYMBAIN , . . . . 

V. . / 

EnieEOKOAOTAEQNO^rPAMMATE 

o5tot^tneapiot:$tpatokaeo5 

KOINTO£<t»ABIOZKOINTOYMAZIMOZANeYnA 

TOZPIIMAIIINAYMAI 
nNTOIZAPXOYZIKAIZYNEAPOIZKAtTHinOAEr 

XAIPEINTONHEPI 
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6 KVAAANIONZYNEARONEMMNIZANTaNMOl 
nEPITONZYNTEAE 
ZOENTHNnAPYMINAAIKHM • TXlNAErftAEVnEP 

THZEMnPHZE 
X2£KAI«eOPArrfiNAPXnNKAITnNAHMOZIAN 

rPAMMATONilNErE 

roNE»APXHrorrHioAHznrrxYZEflzznzor 

TAYPOMENEOZO 
KAITOYZNOMOYZrPA»l'AZYnENANTIOYrrHIA 

nOAOeEIZHITOIZ 
10 . XAIOIZYHOPXlMAIIlNnOAIT . . . inEPWlNTA 
KATAMEPOZAIH.O 
(desunt 7 vel 8 litt.) TPAlZMETATOVnAiON . . ZZYM 

■ • 

BOYAIOYEnEIOYNOIAIAnPA 
. . MENOITAYTAE^AINONTOMOITHZXEIPIZTHZ 

KA...TAZEnZ 

. AITAPAXHZKA (desunt fere 8 litt.) nOIOYMENO 

(desunt fere 14 litt.) INOYMO 

: . THZnP . . . A AH^OY . AZYNAAA . . . . KAI 

XPl (desunt fere 10 litt.) 
15 .... AAAAKAI . HZAHOAEAOMENHZKATA . Ol 

NONTOIZu\/ 

AEYGEPIAZAAAOTPIAKAITH . HMETE . . ZnPO 

AlPEZEnZEl ... 
PAZXOMENXlNTONKATHrOPnNAAHGINAZA 

noAEizEizzn 

ZONMENTONrErONOTAAPXHrON . nNHPAX 

eENTANKAINO 
MOrPA*HZANTAEniKATAAYZEITHZAnOAO 

GEIZHZnOAITEl 



/ 
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so .SKPINASENOXONEINAieANATninAPEXflFIZA 
OMOinZAEKAl 
i . . MIXKONEXEZdENEOrrANAAMIOPTfiNTON 

nrMnPASANTA 

. . . EMnPHSAZITAAPXEtAKAITAAHMOZIArPAM 

. MATAEHEIKAI 
..... AMOAOrHZENTIMOeEONAENIKIATOM 
METATOYZnZOY 

TANOMOrPA^ONEnEIEAAZZONE^AINE 

TOHAIKHKnZE 

25 nPOArEINEIZPnMHNOPKIZAZE^ . ITHI 

NOYMHNIAITOYEN 
. . ZETTA . EKEIKAIEM^ANIZAZT . . . IITUN 

HENHNrTPATH 

"AN . . . poTEPONE^A^ nx . . . . ZOIKd 

NE* . . HAI ' 

VI. 

nOMHAI 

AHMOZIA 

nPOZOAO 

ANZKnXlA 

TEGHeHZ 

vnoAoroN 

KATATETil 
TAIOZKAA 

VII. 

1 HBOYAHKAirnAHMnnPVTANEnN 

TNllMilEnEI . . 
VOL. XXX. CI.JI NO. LIX. I 
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2 KtOEAVMiOklOZAEYKIOYYIOXBAZZOZAIAnAN 

TOZEYNOYZft. 
S lUATEAEIKAIKATAKOINONTHflOAEIKAiKAei 

AIANEKAZTATA . 

4 noAfmNnATPonAPA/MTroNnAPciAHtfiZ. . 

THNnPOZTONAHMO. 
5 HMi2N€YNOIANKAinOAAAEKAIM€rAAAZTH 
nOAEinAPEZXHTA . 

6 xpaAZMErAAonFEnflrrEKAi^JAATAanznoA 

AXINXPHMATXINA^E 

7 annEnOIHTAIOTEnATHPAYTOYKAeONKAl 

PON En I rENOM ENOSO 

8 NOJNQSnOAEMDSKAIZYNEXEtZnEIPATXlNEni 

HAOITHNNHZONOY 

9 X12Z€TYXENZyNHNArKA£ANYnOTaN4ANEt 

ANEniBAPHGH 

10 NAIMONOXKAinPnTOrrnNZYNHAAXOTAN 

nPOnAEIONOZHPH 

11 ZAMENOZTHNTHZnOACiXIZnTHPIANHTO 

n EPITON I AION B10N 

12 AYZITEAEZXPHMAmNflAHeOZOZONnPOH 

POYM EeAH POeYMO 

13 TATAEAnKENESETOIMOfSrrOKnNnOAYKOY^O 

■ 

TEPIIN n APATOYZY 

14 nAPXCNTAZTOTETpYTilNTEXYNnEPI^dPAN 

EnOIHZATOnAN 

15 TATONTHZZnHZXPONQNAIETEAEITEAEmN 

KAinPATTflN 

16 AlAnANTOZTABEATIZTAKAIZYN^EPONtATH 

nOAEIE<K>IZOAH 
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17 MOCHMONCPmAABIlNnCIPAMfmNVnAYTGIV 

rErONYIXlNEYE. 

18 r€SinNnAPAXf>HMATAXKAdHI«yvZASE4^M 

ZATOTIMAXAYT 

19 ^AAESAMfiNOrrAYTOXSOMraMIZllTXiTHi I 

nporrHNnoAiNE . 

20 NOIAKA1AYQM€NZYNrPAM»«ATAAEAEIMMf 

NAZYnOTOYHA 

21 TPOZAVTQIKATATHrnOAEXMEEKTflNTOKON 

THNMENMIANAPA 

ATTIKliNMYPIilNE 

23 I^AiaZXlAJONneNTAfQOZittNEAOiriOrPAIiHXEH 

XQPIZAPrYPIOYKOMJ 

24 AHZnAPAKAWOIUXynOTpYAHMOYTOISAEAA 

AOIZAANEIOIZAN^eEN 

25 AnOTXlNZYNrPA^flNAPAXMJAIONTOKONES 

EYeYTOKIAriAKYtEN , 

96 TaNKAiriAEJQN12NKAIZYNXnPHSASnAH9P^ 
XPHMATANIKANnr 

27 roNnAAtfMirOlN€NThll1P(»PrONAKMONYnf , 

PEeETEYEPTEZIATO 

28 TAPTV'NAXeENEICTHXEnieMCEETATWZMMay 

KE^AAAtONEIZA. 

29 M»mEkrrAETH£VNCriPA^Ar<y<PONQNTQi(PY 

TETPaBOAOYAI 

30 E/l«eQNTOSAEKAITOYTOYKA|nAEIOlNANAA , 

AnNETANEnirE.. 

31 MSNffiNKMMHAYNNeEMTONIIMaNAIATAIEyt 

ETEPHNrEIN ... 
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S3\ MEN AZEni AAPHtEIZAnOAOYNAITAOtEl AOME 

NAAYTniKAl ... 
SS TAYTASyNAePOIZeENTX2NAIA4»OPnNnAEIO 

NANKAITHZnO . . . . 
S4 nZENTOIZEZXATOIZYnAPXOVZMZKtNAYNOlZ 

HAAINENTOIZ ... 

35 POYZIKAIPOIZHmZAMENOZEYZEBEZKAIMETA 

AOnPEHEZYn . 

36 XEINEAYTOITHNnPOZHKOYZANTHZnATPI 

AOZHMONnOIMZAZ . . . 

37 ifrPONTI AAAPXAI AZNHZOVKAII EPAZVn APXOV 

ZHZEINAieEAYT . . 

38 nAOYTOVTIANTOZKPErrrONAnOAEflZZnTH 

PlANKAITHNn*"-.. 

39' HAZINArAeHNEY^HMIANnOAAAnAAINXPH 
MATEnEAAI... 

40 AHMAIOYMONONAnOTANOtEIAOMENnNAY 

TAIMErAA..}EAn. 

41 KE^AAAIAAAAAKAIXPONONEIZTHNAnOAOZINr 

UNEHEIZ 
4S eHAOYZENAEKAETHKAITOYTONATOKONXA 

PINTOYKATA 
43TOAYNAlX>NOZONEnAYTnTHNNHZONKAt 

nANTAZHMAZ 

44 ENAYTHZYNTHPHeHNAirENOMENOZTnNME 

nZTANHMEt'l * ' ■ . 

45 nAPAITIOZArAeilNEniAHMHZAZTEHMnNEN 

THndAEinAEI 

46 ONAXP6NONZn<t»PONAKAtZEMNMNKAinAZIN 

nPOZHNHTHN 
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47 ANAZTPO^HNnOlEITAieiKMZbYXHTTONOAH 
MOZ . HAOIAY 



• • /* 



48 TONKAIillATAYTAeAYMAZEITEKAITIMAKATE 

• • 

E 
♦Al 
IAH...Z-NHZ. 

49 ANEXONTinPOZnANtAZ^IAOZTOPriANEYXA 

PIZ . EIENTE 

• • • 

.50 TOIZAAAOIZnAZINnNAIKAIOZKAIEYZEBHrNA 

MHNEXfiNKAIA 

• Y 

51 MOZOYZHnAPPHZIAXPnMENOZElZEZ . ETAZ 



• • • 



X 
INKAeEIKOMENO.. 

• • • • • 

52 ZONEnAYTATOYZEniBAPOYNTAZKAITOIZAAl 
KnZEHl^O . fiAO . 

••••• ••• 

as ZIAIKAIANHA . EXETAIBOHeEl . N[^ANEPnZJTE 
ENnANTI[KAIPn]nPO 

54 eYMONATONEniAIA.ZINrYnEPJTHZnOAE 

• ' * • • « • • • 

nznp....NTAO 

• • • • • • 

55 nfiZOYNKAIOAHMOZH . . . ♦AINHTAITAZEni 

BAAAOYZAZ . . . . 

56 tOIZEYEPrETAIZAnOAIApYZ[nAPEYeYZ]TE 

KAIE^ (7 fere litt. desMot) 

57 rAGHTYXHAEAOXeAlTHIBOYAHIKAITniAH 

Mm 

I 

58 .EKAITHZ • 
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AC 

HAni 

AC 



Via. 

AIONYC . . 
AAPOCAM 

• 

APANTOA 
A€A4>nM . . 
eiACXAPIN 

(Canis et trtdeiw.) 

IX. 




€NeAA€rHKATeX€IN€ONAN€ 
PAnnATPICH€NiKAAH 
XGANAOKIMOIOTO 
AOYNOMAOITOAeKCrrO 

nAniAC/nACIKPATOYC KA « 
9 

X. 
AAiMOCIN€YC€B€aNrAI0V 
lOVAlOYKAPAKOYmOY, &c. 

XI. 



'^■•— ~* ■ O i <l ■ 



tPAIANOY 
YAATOZAnOKA 
TATTAetNTC^ 

YTIOBAieiOY 
. TOYAAOY 

ANOYnATOY 




XAIPC 
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Dear RosCj, 

Most of the above inscriptions were copied towards the encl 
of 1819> by Professor Reuvens of Leydeo, His transcript;, 
which bad been made in a few hours, and under every disadfan- 
tage, was left with me to be compared with the originals and 
then printed. I have put dots under the imperfect or indistinct 
letters, and placed within brackets those which are absolutely 
uncertain. Where I hesitate between two or more, I have put 
tbe more probable in the lin^i and the others above. 

No. I. See Class V. Inscr. I. p. 313. 

No. II. was brought from Athens by the Rev. H. V, EUiotI 
and the Rev. R B. Elliott, Fellows of the College, See the 
engraving. Tab. Liii. The name Eutbycritus oceuirs in Ly-* 
siasy c. Pancleonem, and among the Arcbons, Oiymp. ex ill. U 

No. III. Ensraved in Ains worth's Monumenta Vetuslatis 
Kempiana, Part I. p. 43. and thence copied by Muratori, p. 
1089. Chishully p. l64. republished it from the marble^ then 
in the possession of Lord Oxford. Both Ainsworth anrf 
ChishuU omit the first line^, the letters of which, though imper- 
fect^ are certain enough, except TIUtEPSll. The sentence 
was something of this kiod^ hrouviffarffiv Tpol^vivlavc, hol) amy pi- 
4fon Touro TO ^^^KrfiM xol) hvtiSe ly . . . . xai Tpo^^vi h orrigAi]! ev rcoT 
bml, haufiffeu U xa) Z)}voSoroy. ChishuU Qmit^ THN before 
EArnrHN line 7. 

IV. 

1 *Eirifi7ivi€vovTOS ^vfjufUov rov ^torpif^vsy hrwroTovvres b^ Atoi^v- 

2 'IvirofAiioyros, ikiifiiirpios ^lovselfrev* 'EirciSj) jSaaiXevf 'Avr/o^os 

3 SeXevjcov iv ^^y)(rii re irapiiKafiity ri^fi jiaaiKelau koX wpoaras iv» 

4 hofpv Kal icaX^ al/o^^cwf kiii'ni9€ va$ /a^v W6X919 ras Kara rifv Ze- 

5 \evKlba, fr€pi€j(Ofiiyas rnro KaipQy hvayepioH hm rovt hftomravras 

6 rQfi irpayfiomv, eU elpffMrfv Kal tfju Apx^i^av ^hiainwiav Kartkrf 

arrifraif - • 

7 70Vf it hnBtftivovi rek itpaypM^iv circ|eXdlt^>', Kodairep Ijv iixaioitf 

&va- 

\iji xal bucaiai 
9 Ka\ XajSwr oh fi^or ro^s ^Xovs jcal rat 2w«/a«cs w re huaytavl^ 

eaoBai wepl 
to TuffA wpay/tirwy airm wpeOifxws, dXXa Kul to haifjiiviov eit^m/P nmi 

OVV' 
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1 1 epyir, r&s re fr6\€U tU eif^piir iaX n)/ii /SacriXe/av eUritf it^aiap 

12 Kaj^kanivev* Nvr .re wapay€r6ft€P0$ M rovs riwovs rovs iwl 

raie rov Tabpov , 

13 nera Traaijf awovif^g koX (^iKarifilas &/i^ xal raU irdXeeiy rqv elp^" 

. yijv carcfficev- 

14 aatTp Koi ra xpdyfiara koI ri^fi jSaonXciav eU fAelSv xat Xa/uxpo- 

ripav iiadetriy 
16 kyfiyo\€9 fioXiora ftiv iia ri^v lilav &p€T^v, etra koI iia rifv tUv 
^CKmv koX twv 

16 ivyafitwy evvoiay* 'Oxws olw 6 S^fuWy lireiSj) koI vporepoy re 

Koff OV KaipQV • • 

17 mpikafiey ri)ft ^mkelav cir^^as xal Bv^iat vitkp airoS irdm rols 

deols 

1 8 Sier^ei iroiov/ici^ofy rai H/v evycvt &y koI ri^y ainriy atpetriy ^x^^ 

19 fj^ayepos.ifruH /SaorcXei* Tt^i rqi &ya0i}I* 2eS<$)(6ai ri^t pov~ 

Xtfi Kol rm . • . 

20 HiiiMC T^fL iiky iipewv Koi rovs iepoyofiovs xal roi$ vpvr&yetM 

21 Oai Tffi 'AOiyi^ai rrfi *lXidSi /uera riif/ii npefffievT&v r^y re vapovaiay 
. . ycyo- ' 

22 I'^i^ai rov ficurtkims koI r^s dSeX^fs avrov ^triKtatnis koI rwfi 

flXbfy 

23 Koi tUv bvyafieitfy, Ka2 ylvefiOat rd e &\\a ayaOa rou jSao^iXec icdi 

riyi /Saorc- ^ 

24 Xifforii Tr&yTa, koI ra irpay/iara Ka2 r^fi fiatrtkelay ainvis bia/ii- 

yeiy Xafiliayov" 

25 ffav kicLhoaiy icadairep airrol wpoaipovyrar et^aaSai ik xal revs 

&\Xovs iepe7s koI 

26 lepelas /lera rov iepiias rov rov fiaeiXitas 'Ayrioj^ov rwi re 'AttoX- 

Xttyi rwi &px^^^ 

27 rov yiyovs avrov Kal rrfi N/ki^i Kal rtn Ad Kal roU 6XXoit deols 

ndat tsal irdaaw lirl bk 

28 rats eh^ais rtfi fiky *Adriyai orvyreXeffdnaaay ri^y yofuSofi4yriy koI 

iritrpioy Ov- . ^ ^ / . . . 

29 ffiay of re lepoySfioi xai oi Tpvrdyei$ fiera rfjt tepeias koi riifA' 

vpevfievrSy, nai b* 'AxoX- 

30 Xtiyi Kal rols AXXoa OeoU oi arparriyol /tifra r&y &XX(ay iepiuHf* 

Sray bk Troiwai ras dv- . • 

31 alas, arei^yiii^pelruoay oi re woXlrat cal Qi wapoueoi irayres, Kal 

ovyi6yres ras KOiy^ .. ,, 

32 OS avyreXeiriiMay dvala$ roU deoU vwep rov (iaoiXiias koX rof; b^- 

fxov "Owias bi rd m » : 

33 els ri^y rtu^y Kal b^gjiiy itw^Koyra evyKaTa,aKevdSfay 6 bfjfios ^ave- 

pos i}i w&atv, hroi" 

34 yiaai pky ahroy hrl re n|t aperrfi Ka< rrfi &ybpaya6ilai ^1 ix^^ 

biareXei, erffaai bi xal cl- 
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35 Kdya^vtr^y ^ tiricov iv rwi'lepm rfis *ABrivas^ kv rkii liri^vcff- 

rarwi rc^s-wi, 

36 M m/iaros tov Xcvkov \ld6v, Kol hrtypayj/aC 'O S^/uos 6 IXi^tfV 

fiatriXia 'AvtI- 

37 oypy ^<nXi(as XeXe^KOv ehtrefielas iyexey r^s els ro lepop, ebtpyi" 

Ttiv Kal aw 

38 Tflpa yeyov&ra tov hfiyLOv* 'Ayayopevorai ik koI ey rrfi xayfiyv- 

pel, ky Tui 

39 yv/jiyikwi ayQyi, rov ayvyoOirriy Koi rovs ffrparriypvSj oiroray if re 

40 \is Kol ai Xoiwal voXets tnefpav&aiv . ran &€ fiaaiXei^ vapa r^v 

*AQriyav r^y 

41 *I\iaSa T^iv avayyeXiay iroiovfiiyovs, eTrev^affOai rroXXa koI iLyaSa. 

42 'EtXitrdai bk koI wpefffievras lie vayrw IXiiuty &yipa$ [rpeis] oil' 

rives 

43 Si,tnra€rdfJieyoi avroy napa rov bfffiov, vpStrov fiky KeXeiftrovtriy if' 

44 yialy$iy aifrdy re xal rrjy aheX(l>ijy avrov fiaaiXiaaay koX ra riicva 
'45 Kat rovs fiXovs icai ras bvydfieis, iweira be avayyeXovtriy avrwi 

rijy ri' 

46 fiT^y, Kal arroXoyiadfAeyoi otra iffxiy virdpyei wpbs avroy re Kal rov 

ira- 

47 ripa ahrov PatnXia ^XevKoy eiratyitrovffi rfjs atpiffetas ^s i\iay 

bia* 

48 reriXeKev, TrapaKoXovtriy ^e Kal rov Xoiwov ' ri^y avrrjy eiyoiav 

lybelKyvadai. 

This marble was brought from Giaurkoi or Yenihissar <Si- 
geum) by Mr. E. Wortley Montague, and presented by, his 
Daughter, Lady Bute, in 1766. it was published somewhat 
inaccurately, but with an excellent commentary, by Chishull, 
and from him by Muratori and Father Froelich on the Coins of 
the Seleucidse. There are several mistakes of the graver, line 
4. KATHN, 7. HPATMAZIN, 9- AABUN, i)0. AAAfl- 
lEPEiniM, 32. ZYNTEAEITXIZAN and nOY, 41. lAIA- 
AA. This is rather curious in an elaborate public document ; 
but the Rosetta Inscription, which is far more important than 
this, has twice as many faults, if we may trubt, as 1 suppose we 
may, the engraving of the AnUqiiarian Society. . 

Chishull confidently, refers this decree to Sigeum, as if any 
conclusion could be drawn from the stone's being found stuck 
against the wall of the church at Giaurkoi. Had it been dug up 
there with a score more, all inscribed Sigeum^ it would prove 
that Sigeum was one of the towns Mentioned in line 40. (see 
31.) and nothing more. The whole of ChishuH's notable ro- 
mance (p. 57.) is founded on an £ which he has chosen tb read 
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X See line 95. It i» plain enough thftt the decree was made 
at Ilium, and not at Sigeum. 

The gaoiea and sacrifices^ to which the neighbouring towns 
are invited^ seem to be those instituted, or at least projected, by 
Alexander, (Strabo xiii. p. 855. ed. Ox.) to which we may 
probably refer the Ilian Inscription in our Public Library ;' 

[A] ...-,. [OIOAI] 
AlKOINnNOYZAITHZdYZIAZ 
KAITOYArONOZKAITHZ 
rANHFYPEnZ, &c. 



w«MMkaiii«Mnii«H^Ma«H««H«MMki*i 



' If it be obrjscted, that Professor Porson tboueht that inscriptiqn as 
old as the archonship of Euclid, (Clarke Camb. Marbles, p. 50.) it may 
be observed that Clarke here has dropped an important word; nearly as 
andent, is the expression given in the Tomb of Alexander ^ p. 158. By this 
Porson probably meant no more than that it was of the third or rourth 
eeotury before the Christiao era. The first line is, as I have marked it, 
uncertain ; but it cannot have been, what any one would guess, iaieq 
KM Ai noAEiz, unless & word or two be supposed wanting after uoaeis. 
To increase the difficulty, a mutilated inscription, beginning xaiei kai 
noAEi KOiNHNOTXAi TH2 oziAz, i& quoted by M. Boisson^de (ad Ins0r. 
Actiacam p. 439. or Class. Journal, No. xxxiv. p. 380.) from the Voyage 
de la Troade, torn. in. p. SO. Is this what Dr. Clarke means when he 
savs that the Cambridge pillar has been inaccurately published from 
Akerblad's copy in the third volume of Chevalier's Account of Troy ? If 
so^ it would seem that Akerblad overlooked or neglected the first line, 
atid afterwards supplied from conjecture iaxeis kai npAEis^ which baa 
been misprinted. But in M. Boissonade's inscription, statim nommaiur 
nniAPXO^, of which there is not the slightest vestige on the pillar. 
Akerblad may have fancied he saw it after nAKHnrPEHs, where there is 
a very faint and doubtful appearance of six or seven letters, as if a word 
had been.efiiEiced by design; but nothing in the least legible. Ther^stis 
su£&ciently piun as printed by Dr. Clarke. Since writing the above, I 
have found in Mr. W. Turner's Tour in the Levant, Vol. I. p. 09. part of 
a similar inscription copied in 1812, from a pillar between Bounarbashi 
and Alexandria Troas : 

lAZ MAI ... . riNOZ 

TANHr .YHEflZ 

NAHNIHTHOYIAAAA 

EnZKANHOTHZAZAN 

NIEirTHZnOZIHNOEAN 

Read ahmhtpiot In the third line. The rest is easily corrected from 
the Cambridge Marble; but ttie question . respecting Akerblad still re- 
mains unanswered. 
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■ -v. . 



eg rdt> 0VHigii>v ^garo»Xios» 

KocVros ^ajiios, KotyTOv, Md^i/ios, aySviraros 'FfafitUffiyt iiviiaf* 
4iiv rois &p)(pvai koI evvilpois ical rifi voXei j^alpuv, Twi/ Trepl 
5 K,vXKdytoy <rvyiipwy ifi^ynrayTUfy fioi irepl rQy crvyreXe- 
Myrmy irap* hftiy iLiuctifidrmy^ X4yw ik vwkp rffs efjiirpritre'' 
ois irai ^Bopas r&y kpj(€lioy koX rwy Srifiotrltay ypafi/JATmy, iy eyc- 
yovet apyfjuyog rfis oXi;« ovyy^vvetus ^aos Tavpofi^veos, 6 
Kol Tous ydfiovs ypd\pat hveyayriovi rrfi ^voboOelorii rois 

10 'A^aiols t^d *Pwfiai(ay ToXireiat, vepl Jv ra Kara fiipos Si^XOo* 

. . /lev ift lUirpais fAtra rov wap6yTos mffi^ovXlov* *Ev€l ovy ot 
btawpa" 
Siafi^yoi ra9ra ifalyoyrS fioi rfli ^ttplarffs tcaraorairtws 
ictt2 rapaxfls KariiTetpar imovfievoi, fj KoXatnia iffrly, ov fi6* 
yj»y &t Tvji lepos oXX^Xovc oieta trvyaXKayfls ical j^pelas r^t kqt «- 

15 ii9Ky ikWik rai rfis droSe^/i^i^ acara Koiyov rcHs "EKKfioiy e- 
XevSepicLM aXK^Tpiaf Kal rfit if^eripas wpoaipia€i0&, eitnra- 
paa^ofiiyuty rwv Kartiyopiay iiKridiyiu awobei^ets' 2<tf- 
aoy fA^y roy yeyoyAra ^Lpymyoy r&y vpayBivrtay Kal vo- 
Hoypa^iltrayra exl KaraXvtrei r^s kvoboBelaris irokirtl" 

^ as Kptvoi ivo)(py ehai Bay6Twt vap^x&pritnc 'Oftoiwt'i^ Kal 
, • • /utTKoy *E^€aBiv€os rQy bafitopy&y^ rov ovfurpafyiyra 
rois EfAwp^aaai ra &p\ela Kal ru hrifi6(ria ypafifkara, en^l Kal 
€t^ot &fio\6y7iirev* ^ifjLdQeov ik Nuio, rofi fiera rov J^trov 
yeyoy6ra yofioyp&<lK>y, ivtl SKatrtrov e^a/vero i^iiKifKibs, i" 

25 rlXevffa xpodyeiy els ^Puffitfy^ hpKiaas |0' oil rrp. vovjuriviai rov 

earwros ivrai ixei, koI ifn^ayltras rtn ivl raiv ^vtity (nparff" 
ym ravrOj /u^ wp6repoy hcayetoiy els olxoy •»••••••••• 

No8. V, and vii. were presented bj J* Hawkina, Esq. of 
Bigiior Park> Sttss«c» wbo had received No. vii. as a preaaot 
from Mr. Edward Lee, a Turkey Merchant. No. v. was 
found in 1797^ '' precisely on the spot where the ruins of Dyme 
are to be sought for.'' Mr. Hawkins. 
, In line 7. APXHN is put by mistake for APXEIflN, (see 
dd.) and line 18. HAPEXAPIZA for RAPEXaPHZA, which 
is a very ancient example of ioiacism. As to line 14, I once 
thought that after nPO£ there had been some proper name, 
es^cially as the lambdas had much ihe appearance of imperfect 
ckis. But the letter is quke as small in OAHZ line 8. The 
gmver seems to have put AAAHZ for AAAH AOYZ. In line 
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18. of a very long and very curious inscription copied by Mr. 
Hyde in the Oasis^ and admirably made out by Doctor Young 
and M* Letronne, there is this phrase : (Class. Journal, No* 
XLV. p. 168.) Tvoe St fuyfie^idinf ficLpAfji rag wpo^ aXKi?<ov$ awaXXoi^ 
yii TO Tflov i^iLOvlm ovofMt, /xi}Si o'vy^cpo'i ri^y liioiy^v icivrw ol-^xa- 
raypflDfbfvoi. Read (rvyyefloo*!. 

X. 21. AAMIOPrnN. This form of the word occursin the 
Petilian tablet' and perhaps in Cyriacus Anconitanus, No. 62. 
or Muratori, p. 590. EPIAAMIOP. HrABOYPIOYNU 
KAN API AA. Muratori puts a lacuna after AAMIOP. where 
in the Roman edition of Cyriacus the point merely denotes the 
division of words. As Cyriacus sometimes repeats a few letters, 
or mixes up two readinf^s^ I rather imagine that we should cor- 
rect EniAAMIOPrOY (or AAMIOYPrOY) NIKANAPI- 
AA. In the Hermionensian decree first published by Gori, 
Inscr. Donian. p. 136. we have AAMIOYPfOYZ. In Mo- 
num. Kempiana, p. 45. No. 39. instead of AAMOYYIOY I 
am inclined to try AAMIOYPrOY.^ Dr. Fiott Lee presented 
to the University an inscription which is curious in several re- 
spects, it is on the convex side of a meniscus of marble^ about 
a foot broad, and had been brought from Egypt, but evidently 



* See pp. 83, &c. The will mentioned p. 89. is thus given in Montfau- 
con; pp. 422. et 430. 

GEOS TYXAN APIZTOAAMOZ AE 

KATAZMAXXIAAN AIAATI 

nOAYTIMXll . . . AIKAHAZXH TAN FAN . . 

EHAKO APIZTOAAMAN 

AAMOYXIAAZ E KAEIAA 
nOAYTIMXll ♦lAXlNIAAS AZXYAOY 
TAN EN KNIXI... 

We may perhaps read it something this way : Biij T^xar *h^<r<gMfMi'^ 
Inwrac . • ..xt^N (of the tribe, district, &c. of the . . . cMdtB, possibly 
BaccMada, Uerodot. V. 93. p. 419.) mf*n [rj? avyymT] noXvrifMu [father's 
name dropt] at xa n itwry^ij^ Tttv y«y «rav h Kvtcri • . . *ZirtMiciKov9iT (or ^Eraxoo^) 
^Jkfi€rroiafJi»»ri La^MvyJla^ EdxXii'da, TLiikuT'nAW ^(Xwvt^a; hWyfikw, It may be 

better to divide the words, Atxara, z . . . x^^v* Both names are suspicious. 
Qu. Max^Ttt £«|ub<xi2av ? I may add that ^Mid/u>< is the word used in the fa-^ 
moQs will.of Epicteta, Gruter p. 816. or Maffei Mus. Veron. p. 14. (and 
Ivi^c^Mw in line 113.) It occurs^ repeatedly in Isasua in the sense of 1>e- 
queathing. , 

^ I hesitate on account of Yios noAEftz in Wal pole's Turkey, pp.* 
128. 465. (470. 2d edition) and TIOY ths noAEftz in Chandler, p. 29. 
No. Lxx. But iu the latter instance 'the sense seems to require ¥n£P. . 
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belongs to some Peloponnesian or at least DoHan State, perhaps 
Corcyra. Compare Montfaucon's Diarium ludicum, p. 422. 
No. 2. where read nPYTANEYZAZ, and p. 426. No. 18. 
See also p. 422. No. 5. and Maflfei Mas. Veron. pp. 40 — 42. 



AGHNAIOY 

TOYAeHNAlOY 

TOYIEI .... OYZ 

rrPATH . . ANTA 

TAN ANESA 

MHNON AMI 

OYPrOY j*AA 

4>OYKAirrE4>ANAeEN ' 
TAXPYZEOIZZTPE<l>A 
NOIZnENTE 
SEOIZ 

['il9i)v«uov] 'Ahp/euou, toO 'Aimvedoo, to3 'JegoxXeouj, .ffT/Mtnjy^- 

vavTct T«y Swrtpav 40«j*»|yov# [xeii »ov] Sa/»iot>gyo5vr« xal 

<rTif»¥<i)iiyTei ^wiotg (Tre^ctyoi; item, ieois- 

VI. 

This seems to be part of a catalogue of sacred vessels. 
In line 4, we may read EKIIXIMATA, and in line 5, [EN 

Till] TEGH (whether this be hiin or reflji) GHZAY- 

PXll. At the end, Fciios KX0t[vSio^] 



* 



VIL 

1 "Eioiey ry (iovXn.Kal ry OifAff wpvTayeiay yv&firf . 'EttcI Acv- 

2 > Kios Ahi^ihios, AevKiov vlos^ h6.a<ros, hia Tcavrore^yovs wy 

3 iiareXei koX xara koipov ry noXei Koi kut' ibiay eKafrrf ray 

4 TToXiT&y, varpovapaboToy wapeiKn^ifs rily irpos roy b^/ioy 

5 fffiwy evyoiavf koI iroXXos jcal fuydXas ry itoXei flrap^ffx'l''*** 

6 'XP^las, fAeyaXxnrpeirQs re koI 0&\ayddws TroXX&y yprtiMtiay ai^' 

1 aiy wewoltirac . "O re iron)f) airov, icaff oy Katpoy exiyero/ic 

yos 6 ' 

8 Koivos TToXe^os Koi iJvyej(€'U wciporwv lirtirXoi rrly yfjaov oh' 
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10 ' vai^ iiiofos Kal wpStros rCr €vvtiKKax6Tvt^, npo wXeiowos i^yif- 

11 e^fitvot T^y Tils WXe«»f manipiap i) r^ ir^lr^v liioy fiiov 

12 Xvircre\^9 yfifi fdirwy wKjfjQos 6cov rpo^ppvfxeBa vpoOvfid- 

13 vara Htucep ^| irolfAOv, rdxunf voXv Kowporipiav wofii r(Jv$ i* 

14 T&pvoyras r<$re, roiirwK re mffortpi^opay hroiilitraro vdy- 
V 15 ra roy r^s Scii^' XP^^^^» if^^^X^*' ^< Aiyciiv *:a2 rfxirrcM' 

16 iia irayris ra fiiXrurra ical crviMffipovTa rf irdXei, 1^* 61s 6 2^- 

17 fiot ^fi&Vf fyyf Xafi^fr TT^ipap r&p ^ xxhrov ytyopvi&p eirep- 

18 yeffiQp, wapa y(pfitia rhf $aBfjKOV(r§ii t^^tvaro rtfias alrf* 

19 i^taie^afi€v6s r* ahrds km^yiavlaaTO ry vp6% riiv ifikip eir- 

20 voiif ICO 2 Si/o ijkv mfyypafas KtvraX^ipfMipas vir6 rov ro- 
2t rp^ff airy* icara r^s vr^Xews ex tup t6kup9 ri^y fikv filap jpa- 

22 XA^^' 'Arrurwv fivpltdP ')(iXliop, n)v S' hipap *AtriKQp fivpiufp e- 

23 yarc^x'^'*''' ^irfrfyuNKr/wy, ^Xonroypd^^tfev x^^^^ Apyvplov KOfii- 

24 S^s irapajcXi^OeU hwo rov hiifAov' vols ik &\Xois haueiois ApwOep 

25 &iro r&p avyypa^&p ipa^jfualov rdicop l( elBwroKias eiXxwep i* 

(perhaps a mistake for tipvjjrep vipr* i-) 

26 Twp Koi TrXeidptap" i^i fTvy^tapii9a$ tcXifiot ypriiiar^p iicar^re- 

27 pop, ^aXiP ahra <(or uirro. Of ovroc) ^ r^^wfer rov i^fiop hrtpider* 

evepyeol^' t6 

28 yap avvaj^Okp kx rfis eirteiireardrifff ^i^i^fcv iC€^^Xaiov eU &X- 

29 Xop nePTaerfj trvpeypayj/aTO j^pot^ rdKov reTpwfl6Xov' Ai- 

30 eXOdpTOs Se xal tovtov, koX irXeioviap AXXtap erwp iwiyepo' 
^l ftiptffp, Kttl fN^ ivpfj&ipriap ^futp bia r^ v^* Mpmv ytvo^ 
'32 ^ipcu i7rifiap4t^ets 4kitt9ievp§ii rk et^eikdfiBPa ^ir^y Kal && 

33 Tavra avpadpourOipriap 6iaA6pwp xXxtopmy, kclI Tifs irdXe- 

34 ws €P roit i(r)(arois {firap\ovtn)% xipii^pots, vaXip ip rois va- 

35 povai Kmpdls fiyti<rajiepos eho^fiks Kal fieyaXofrpewks virop* 

36 x^^'^ iavTf rffp irpoffiiKovtrap' rfjs vaTpiios fffiiip iroiiiffatrdai 

37 fpopvlhas &p)(alas vfitrov (ca2 Upas (map^ovtrris, elvoe 0* iain"^ 
■38 arXovrov wapros Kpelrropa uroXet^ awTrfplap ica\ r^v vapa 

39 Tatup iLyadr^p ebiftfifjiLapf iroXX^i TaXtp XP^fi^^* hr^i^Ke rf 

40 ff^jift oh jjl6pop inrd t&p 6<l>€iXo^ipwp airf ^yfiXa iu^ifp 

41 Kei^aXaia, dXXa ical "xpopw <err rStP kiribwiip w ^vdv 

42 6ri hovs ipieKaerfff Kal tovtop &roKOP, %6pi.p rov Kara 

43 r6 iuparop Saop en aifrf rijp plftTOp Kal irdpras if fids 

44 ip avT^ (TVPrripriOijpaif yepdfjiepos rwp fAeylemap fffAiP 

45 wapairtos aydd&p* *Ear<ifffjiii4ms re ifi&p ip rfj w6\€i vXek 

46 opa 'xp6pop, ^dft^opa ital ffe/»^ Kal nwfiP wpaari^ij r^v 

47 iipitirpo^f^p woutraif if' ds oirx fjtTBP I bfjftos SvfXfH oi- 

48 r6p, Hal iik refOra #av)KdSec re 'Kal i'tfif, kot* [Hiav^] <&s yviforl-- 

49 ap ^xovrt irp^ fr&pras ifuXemopylap ev^apivrei'^ ^Ep re 
50' rcU ixXots wHt^ i^p ^etnuos ost« eiu«e)9l|f yi^;ii|y ^X''!^ mii d/»- 
61 finioiiffp irttjSpifff/^ j(p&fjt€PiHt e^ . . . , {n^uo^yM ?3 <5- 

52 crov €» oi>r^9 rovs imPapofipras, vat row £S/f:a>s 4ii*i <f6ptf (or 
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63 cri iixtUav fttxp^«fac (ia^mv^ {^pm^wipSt] rt ip waPrl {««ipf ] 4r^ 
■54 Svfwv a^oy iirwiittoty [vv^J li^f irdXe«»ff ir(»os iravra' "O* 
55 «'caf o2v Kac o 8f|^s i|ic6y ^«ifi|rai riu eircj3aXXov(7as rifios 
66 rocs evepyiraiM itmitiovt ^vapevOvs re ical 1^* ^iravra*] 'A-^ 
57 yo^p Tvxjf* M)^9eU rp povXjf col ry S^fif) • • • • 

'^ It ws» found in the rums of the t>1d city of Tenos about the 
year 1795. The allusion to the piracies committed in those seas 
shows what has been the fate of the Greek Islands in all ages^ 
tmd particularly of those \rhich ky in the line of conraiunicatioa 
between tbe commercial states of Greece." Mr. Hawkins. 
A marble found in the Troad^ and now in our Public Library^ 
contains an inscription in honor of a Roman functionary, who 
had '^ cleared the Hellespont of pirates, and preserted the city 
unburthened," xaieXovra ri h ^EV^afynrhrof kfirrwm, juA — Ave- 
iri/3api|roy ^Ade^tamt ri^v wtfjKif. Clarke, Camb. MMMcHy No. 
XXI. explains avem'fieipurov, ^* without imposing any additional 
taxes/' The Tenian decree shows llbat the nieaMig ia^ '^ kept 
k from being burtbened with eoBtcibulioBs 4evied by the pirates^ 
and with debts contracted in consequence of tbem.*' 

Besides Mr. Reuvens's copy, and one in the Person pikpers, 
which 48 by an unknown hand, imd ends Jine 48, I have been 
favored by the Rev. Dr. Ramsden, fate Senior and Deputy 
Professor of Divinity, with fais own copy, and m'ith one ina<fo 
by Mr. Davies, formerly Senior. These papers^ especially Dr. 
Ramsden's, have been highly useful ; but after line 47, the mar- 
ble is iso corroded and discolored, especially towards the end of 
the lines, that many words must be left uncertain. 

Line 3. The marble has KA01AfAN. It is remarkable 
that this tery £rak occurs in another Teniain decree. See p. 
286. note. Line 10. ZYNHAAXOTAN with one A. Line 
27. and 54. AXON for AYTON, and this itself wrong in the 
former plat)e« 

Line 25. lAKYZEN. The other copies fluctuate between 
this and lAPYZEN, which is a very ingenious emeniutionp and 
flnay have been written by the author of the liecree ; but the 
stone has lAKYXEN, i. e. eTXxua-ev. By a contrary mistake, 
reiNOMENAZ line 31, HMEI[N] 44, and, it nvay be, KAT- 
EIAIAN 48, and KAGEIKOMENOi: 51. But in 48, it may 
be « doebt whether w^e should not read nmr* iiXf^v if in their seve- 
Tul compames^ Latin, eoUegia. (xuri bIxms Herodot. I. 202.) 
As to the very diScuk ptissage in the 24th and foifewing iines, 
iImov >i8 eke the supplement of Dr. BwiiKsden. j^uiniDg tSfuvw, 
end sttpposing a number to have been otnitted before hco¥^ we 
may translate; and to the other debts, making afresh score 
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r 



ftwa the date of the (new) bonds, he Jixed the interest at a 
drachma, (per mina per montb, equal to our twelve per cefcrt. 
per annum) at simple interest, (and with a respite of) .. . .yeare 

and more. ..aj^« 

line 47. The other copies have HMXIN for •HAOI. 
Either ,HAO» or •HA£2» seems certain. Dr. Ramsden's 
copy proceeds thus ; 

48 kAIEIA[Xl]..S[M]Hr 

E 
49 EYXAPIZ . 2 . . [NTE] 

50 TOIZAAAOIZnAZIN ...[AIKAI]* .[KAIEYZEBHr] . . 

,..[ET]nN[KA..] 

5 1 MOZOYZH n APPHXI AXPilM ENQ . [E]IG[En] . . ♦A 

ZINKAeE[A..AN]... 

52 ZONEriAVTilTOYZEniBA . . . . TAZKCAllTtOjYTA 

■ •••• ••••• ••» ••• 

AiKnz 

53 ZlAIKAIANnAPEXETAIBOHeEIAN [EN] . . . 

54 eYMONATONEniAIAnZIN ....*. [H]Z . . [Arnzi] 

. • • • • • 

....[ATA] 

55 nXttOYNKAIOAHMOZ . . [9] . . . [AINIHTAITAX 

EniBAAAOYZAZ 

56 ToizEYEPrETAiz[An . Al A PTYN AITA 

■ • • • ^ • 

■ • • • • J « 

57 rAeHTYXHAEAOXGAITHIBOYAHIKAITIllAH 

Mm . . 

• • ■ 

58 . . . KPITAZrN[A] and from 59 to 71> unconnected and 

doubtful words or letters, and from 72.to 89^ where the marble 
ends, illegible. 

*^ Aufidius Bassus in M. A. Seneca Snasor. vi. is probably 
father of Aufidius Bassus in L. A. Seneca Epist. xxx. The 
father seems to be mentioned as an author by Pliny, Epist.* iii. 
5. The ^ixth satire of Persius, against covetousness, is addressed 
to Bassus. . What evidence is there of this being Caeaus Baa- 
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in Trin. Coll XAbrdrtf^ Cakbridge. t^ 

8US, as iaidin the^ ftotes? No ftVi^ic^ ifi (fccf sati^e^ U w^liU^ 
suit A. B^uiB tte ^ov\, 6t soflie of his descetidaMs iiihtflChij^ bitf. 
liberal oiind. .See line 6?/' Dr. Itamsden. . ^ ^ ' 

No. IX. The imperfect letters AC, over flAfll'AC at the; 
AA^ of the stone, are evidently the remains of flAlltAC fir^t 
put d littte toQ^ high, ami then meant to he effaced, \\htu the. 

f raver had put the word in the proper place. The bar between' 
lAfllAC and FIACIKPATOYC is so in the original, and evi* 
dently from design* 

Nos. X. and XI. Published in Maffei, Miis. Verch. pp. 
d]6. 443. In the former, he has tacitly corrected the blunders 
KACtA AOSAC8CIC, and M6TA. In verse 2 tie puts 
ASfO for A^(CO< No. XI. was seen by him iii Lord Ox;^ 
ford's collectidn at Wimple, and is printed as if imperfeT;t at the 
beginning, which is not the case. The notch at the bottonr 
apparently received the water-pipe. The characters are very 
fike those engraved in Mus. Veron. p.,41. 



I had intended to miljoin a selection of inscriptions from the 
papers of my amiable and w^H-informed relation Mr. E« Tup- 
per; but on examination it appears^ that every thing of any im- 
portance has been anticipated by Clarke^ Dodwell, Walpole^ or 
others, excepi a long decree of thanks by the people of Sal^mis^ 
to Theodotus, son of £ustrophu8, gymnasiarch; and several 
from Carthsea. The* former was raked by my friend from so 
bad a copy, that till something th6t^ h kilown, it would hardly 
be proper to print it. The ismt ttfe^ df will be published, by 
Messrs. Linckb and Brondstedt. 

The boustrophedon p. 2f. was riot seen by Mr. Tupper him- 
self, but communicated to him with about thirty more, by Rebe" 
lakes, an Athenian, who give^ n6 accoani of the original, except 
that it was una placa di miarfno. I eannot help suspecting that 
instead of HOAOI the stone has HOAO: i. e. oSoO. Respect- 
ing the other, p. 325, 1 Mr enabled by th6 kindness of Mr. W. 
J. Bankes, to give you itoitte ityfofniatiotr.- That gentleman saw 
a stone at Agio Sarandi, resembiing Mr. Tupper's, i. e. Gro- 
pius's drawing, and with characters upon it apparently ancient: 
but this was in the dusk of the evening, and he could not see to 
read.them^ Jle..dQes not remember to have beard a ny t b ing ^ 
which would warrant a suspicion of forgery against Gropius, 
The rea^ftg of die latter part is dieplbrab^ uircertaill . Peitapsj^ 

VOL. XXX. ' C/. Jl. NO. UX. K 
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14/S Grfck Imcriptions 

ETO MEN (or MNEM) EZOM ARGITON AIEI 
MNETTOZ M EGEKE [KPATEPA] . . . . KAI K 
TAZieEA evrATEP HEOMON 

^* e. *Ey(i fiiv (or fiv^fu) tvoii Sfiiror AUtfirfiaTo$ a' ?^xr 

[xpar^^a] xai KroffMa tvyarrif ^tfji^v. Or, ta^Ofu «^9itq% 

aULkwi^rov. 'AvityiKi 

. You mention, p. v, the oracle in Herodotus, i. 47> as given by 
Muratori from some traveller's papers. He had it from Cyria- 
Gus AncoDitanusy Ho. 198, quoted by Westeling, This is pro- 
bably one instance in Mrhich the editor's delinquencies have beea 
laid to the charge of Cyriacus, and have brought his veracity in 
question. (MaiFei Art. Crit. Lap, p. 56.) He certainly does 
seem to say, that he saw the original at Delphi ; Ibidem Justa 
Ijuxta] antiquissimam quercum in medio amphilheatri ad mag^ 
num et marmoreum lapidem. And why may not the oracle 
have been taken from Herodotus and put up as an ornamental 
inscription, public or private?' The two first lines, especially, 
might have served as a motto for fifty things ; and the editor, or 
an intermediate scribe, might very well fancy that Cyriacus had 
omitted the rest, as being extant in well-known books. One 
thing is evident, tbat'xpartipi) Hot, x^^^^i li^^e S, came from the 
printed Herodotus. 

P. 16. The Leucadian inscription is so wretchedly copied^ 
that some license must be given to conjecture. The sense 
seems to have been something of this sort ; 



nAIAETOME 
NEZIKPATOZTO 

KOPEITIO 

lEPE 

OZTAnOAAON 
OZKAinOAEIN 

OMOTOMNAMA 
TAIMATEPI[eEA 

NOnEKTIZATANE 

MTOIAEYKATAI. 



' Paciaudi Mon» Peloponn. Tom. L pp» 130> &c* engraves a marble 
found at Ithaca, apd bearins( the inscription *ii|e; o x<^<v^ wc. (Xcoophon. 



in Trin. Coll. Library ^ CarnSridge. 147 

o-arqy Iv r» AtvxoTf. 

P. 70. In the Lapis Wrayianus, the characters on tbe-sid^ 
seem to be part of /xo^vafttyoij which looks as if the list of names 
had been headed, or rather garnished^ with an epigram. 

*P. 110. The ridiculous translation, in Eleusiy reminds me 
of a very perplexing passage in Iseus Dicaeog. §. 66. ed. Bek- 
ker. Adrol S' vnip r^; irar^iSos woXMfMvvrts earidavov, Jixouoyiwig 

/xavij iysvero, 8cc. I would read ev MXi«uo-». Thus Dicseogenes 
will have died b. c. 457> his son at SpartoIu& 429^ and his 
grandson at Cnidus 394« 

I shall conclude this multifarious epistle with two or three 
remarks on the Cambricfge Marbles. 

In the semibarbarous epigram, TtipMios i Ilargasf &c. 
Porson thought TPIZZkEKATAZ put for Tftls hxMoi$. H& 
must therefore have taken TEPMATIZAZ as the participle of 
re/xa^/(co. But whether he read £YMHPX2nN, in the last 
line, vwnupmov, as stated in the Classical Journal, No. XLvi, 
p. S77> 1 cannot recollect. 

In the great tablet found at Anapa (Clarke, No. vii.) read 

BaciXiiovro^ jSao-iXgflo; Tifieplov [*JouXiou $iXo]xa/o'apo; ^oi\ 

'^ikop(0(/i»oilov^ sucB^ovs^ The word euorejSoD^, or as Clarke gives 
ity XYZEPOYZ, is now illegible, but sufficiently confirmed by 
an inscription in Clarke, Travels, Vol. i. ch. 17. Addenda 
p. 16. See pp. 41 1. 422. (Ist ed.) of the same Work, and in 
p. 15. of the Addenda read BaciXw^ Soivpofuiryiiy otpx^^^S twv 
S^PourTtoVf Ta$ wigivalovs oroa;, [6to tmv ^agfiapmv xa]6figy\fjLiyuSf 
ix 6eiue\le»v aviy^ipas, '^^poS/ri}. In p. 411, perhaps Tifiipioy 
'JouXioy UoXff/xopva, viov jSatoriXso; 'Pr^CKOftopou, ^iXoxa/ora^a. 

No« XXIV. line I, The top of the letters is wanting. lit 
line 4. ZYNTXlKAIEni, as in Clarke, but in line 5. EKfO- 
Nil. Might we not read, Jioi rotf avo- airm — \\ipia or ra/x/ay} 
MoSei;^icrra rou KMcaptlov — rou; eaiSpiavToLi avionjo'fy — Upoiv ti 
iywioth T^y inUgmt ctircov (scil. rm Stfiafrr&v.) After THNB in 
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^nabas. V. S. IS.) The good antiquary bestows more than his usual 
quantity of learned tediousoess upoq this Ltx Sacrata Lhacensiumf as he 
is pleased to call it. It is ancient, no doubt; but it was very possibly 
nothine more than an ornament for the grounds of some admirer of 
Xenophon. In Gruter, p. 11S7| the prayer to Pan, *u. 9ix» lUi^, &c. is 
taken from the end of P|ato*s Phsdrus. But here the inscription is 
published at second hand, and therefore liable to some doubt. 



X49 Qrreek ImcripHons^^c, - 

lHie.8tber« lAw&s to )i«^ve foUaiived an Y. Wm tbis part^of 

Mo. XXX. line 4. ' The marble bas AEAAOZ.O1 and uucfer 
A0E there seems to have been IZE. 

No. xLii. Presented by Dr. Piott Lee. 

MHTPOAnPOYTOY 

AnOAAOAnPOY 

No. xLin. From the Propontis. Presented bj Mr. Spen- 
cer Smith. 

HrHMflN 
EPIKH^IZt 

The stone is somewhat injured after HrHMQN, but it does 
not appear that any writing baa been effaced in either lioei. ThQ 
'JStix^/o^ioi are an Attic t^/xoy whicb I do not find quoted from 
any other inscription. 

I am^ Dear Ross, Yours, with the trueat regard; 

?• P. I>QBRE£. 



P. iS. ChishuU refers the Trinity Inscription No. II f. to 
Athene. Might it not rather belong to Ceos, or perbapa De- 
los ? In No. VIl. line 53, instead of ^ANEPIKZ it may poasi- 
Wy be XYNEXQi;. 

P. $ t. )n Dr. F. L<ee's marble, line 8, the first letter seems 
to be not ^ but K. -Perhaps, riv^ ievri^v li^afbi}yov rin M Sa- 
ffciot/gyotS ou ^Xcexxou. 

P. 29. k 98t M. Osann, Syltoge Inscriptt. p. 170. leadli 
o^iffpsdf rm.SipesKiaQrwv. I learn from the same work that the 
SalawuiiaR decree (see p. 27.) is published in M., Raoul Ro^ 
chette's ArUiquite$ iSrecjuis du Bospore. 
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J^itera quadam inediia ex autographis inter schedai 
^ D'Obvi LLi AN AS, in Biblivtkeca BodkianaadservalM 
descripta. ' , ' 



Clarisdimo Erudltidsimoque viro J^ Pb. D'Ortille 

S. P. !)• S. Albferti. 

QtTUM hac hebdomade H ambtirgutn scribere te velk nunoia* 
yerin, in^ertas ad CK Wdfittili' no^tnim litents> qiuesoi Tuis ad» 
ctoi. Qlossario itio brevi ddvHAgar, t% jam dimidium absolve 
quamvis variis destrictus occupationibus, quae, si hachebdomade 
me non detiniiissent, gratus remisissem Tibi Codicem Ms., 
quern mmc per patteos 0tiam die^, dlteriua evbltain ^t excer- 
pam. Optime ageret^ qui cudi edi(i9 Glossariii Labbeanis hoc 
confeltet integi'um. Reperi nonnulla rariora^ etiaoi' vocabuia 
Lexicia ignota, qutbus excerptis contentus ero. Quamvis Ap06«- 
tolius in fine libri familiareBil sibi noiam adposuerit, salis taoien 
patet €um' in antiquum aliquod glossariuni iticidisse^ qucd^ ut 
reCte nKMies^ descripsit. Hinc ilia t *Apfk(rip» regius 0oulus (bt 
jOriente sine dubio.) BtjXof caelum. (Vid. Hesjch.) Aw^ov mqr* 
iem apud Maeeddnes, 'EXtociWi. namen tragaedia M&$hj^li 
po€tit{V\A* Plutarch^ et Henyeh.) * ^ixifws cornuQ9U$, cum aci^s 
$upra cornua tendit sit §. ^Hhinrmv* oo/« (Hesych^ 'HAfxr^wi^ 
ia. * HkixTCip, ex Iliad. Z. 513. Stihoi. et Suid.) Plurft miUo» 
Til uptime videris. Oudendorpiiia itoster Te sliltitat, ^ibiqii^ 
ad paMCos dies glossariuim credi cupit^ Quod te tion invifO| ult 
putamus^ &6ri poterit« Aotirpavoniaua Tua avide exspeclamtis^ 
ul ^t satyram Atiii-Burmamiianam/ si inspiciutidi copia fieri 
quieat . Salve cum tua a me meaque» et Vale plufimum, V»r 
l^mieiiisimey queiti amare non desinam. Scrips! jraptim , potft 
dimissam concionem Barlemi 21 Junii MDCCxxxri. 

CI. Wolfiud scribit, se Laugii dissertationem de Luetu veteris 
Oifaeci^ex Euripide, Fabricio, rf it«xa§»rpy ex obitu conjugis 
ejus cousecratam, ad me mittere. oeA in nupere fasciculo noA 
adfuit ; nescio qua culpa. Dat^ Traject. ad Rbeift. prid. Eidvi 
Apr« cioioccxxxvij. 

7 Clarissimo D'Orvilio S. P. D< Joan« Fri4« Reitzius. 

*' Kn tibi Apolog. Horat. de qua nuper coram egimus, vulga-^ 
i^biis^ fateor, argnmcfntis cortcinnataAi ; sed quid f&cias et qui 
yi!ilgaria ignorare V'idetm* f Si longior tst quam ut in eodem 



150 Lit era quadam inedita^ ^c. 

Tomo locum in venire queat, malim qusedam expungere, quaiaia 
duas partes secari, ne iste sibi persuadeat, tanto intervallo opus 
fuisse ad nieditandum responsum^ quod subita opera conscript 
turn esse^ satis videbis ; idque prius transmisissem, nisi Xiucianns 
moram injecisset^ ad cujus editionem procurandam oianus ad- 
ntpvi^ nondum tamen polliceri ausus, in eo the perseveraturtim. 
Deterret enim non modo recordatio cui viro succedam. Hem- 
sterhusio nimirum^ sed et Bibliopola; festinatio^ cujus certe com- 
modum in eo versatur^ ut quam citissime prodeat opus, meum 
vero^ ut lento gradu festinetur, vel ut nihil prorsus de meo adji- 
ciam. Si dubitas, num operas chirographum meoni ^dsequi 
possint^ specimen typis expressura mihi corrigendum transmit- 
las quieso^ ignoscasque, quod banc tibi molestiam injungere au^ 
Sim. Vale. 

Viro Clarissimo et Amicissimo Jacobo Philippe 
D'Orville S, P. D. J. Alberti. 

Accepi per typographos Wetstenium et Smith literas Parisiit 
ad me datas aCI. Sallerio, quibus mihi promittunt Hesychii e%i 
emplar cum notis Maussaci et Sorberii non tantum, ^ed et an- 
tiquum Lexicon Ms. optimse notse, quod exstat in Bibiiotfaeca 
Regia, ex Principis Walachise fiibliotbeca eo deletum. Ro-^ 
gant itaque Sevinus et Sallerius, ut indicem cui tradant tuto, ul 
ad me deferantur ista xffijx^Xi«. Typographi modo laudati fafg 
rebus non libenter se immiscerent^ ut mihi significarunt Lucbt- 
mannus neminem habety quem compellet, scripsitque Tua forte 
opera fieri posse, ut Mss. ilia hue tuto perferantun Quaeso 
itaque, V. Cl^ ut paucis mihi significare velis» quaenam com'-^ 
modissima tibi via videatur, et an aKquem forte noveris, cai Pa-^ 
ridienses nostri secure res istas tradant. Sumtus lubens gratus* 
iqjue refundet Luchtmannus. Responsum autem ad viros offi« 
dosoa non differendum amplius quum hiems instet. CI. Roet^ 
lias vester nuper ea de re mecum colloquutus forte viam tibi, si 
non aliam noveris, indicabit. Quicquid sit, quaeso, responde 
quam primum licuerit. Perveni in Hesjchio ad literam lota: 
animus erat instante ^ttt prelum exercere, si nihil obstet. De 
Pearsoni notis Hesychianis nihil porro inaudivi, quamvis de-^ 
scribendas curaverim dudum, ut^scis. Vellem qiioquo modo 
certior fieri, num eas sperare liceat, necne. Nescioquam vii^i^ 
ingrediar. Forte enim inter H utchinsonum, qui haec olim pro- 
miserat, et inter Cel. Bentleium non^ satis convenit. Vereor 
saltem. Sed tentandum est aliquid, antequam opus describatur 
typis. Si valeas cum tuis, bene est; ego cum mieis valeo, et 
duplici hodie labore defunc.tus, pluribus scrlbendis abstinao^ 
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Exspectat me OUidendorpius tioster. Vale, Vit ertiditisdime *^ 
Deque porro ama. 

D. Harlemi. Novemb. MDCCCxxxviii 

P.S. Qut valet CI. Wolfius iioster? Dudum scripdi, respon- 
8Um exspecto* 

Yira Clarissimo et Eraditissitno Jacobo Phitippo ' > 
D'Orville S. P. D. J.AIberti. 

En Iiteras ad nobilis^ Baronem de La Bastie. Tuis ad euai 
inaerendas, quibus gratias ago quod istud in se oneris recipere 
Bon detrectaverity simulque caveo de Lexico intra sex menses 
restituendo. Addidi Te ipsum certiorem facturum simul ac fas-* 
ciculus ille chartaceus ad uosdelatus fuerit : in quo peccasse non 
videor^ statiiens Te sine dubio quanto bcyus tunc rescripturum. 
iVvide exspecto Lexicon illud^ et ainte omnia in usus meos con- 
vertam^ quo fidem.absque Hesychii detrimento liberem. Post- 
quam devenissem ad literam Iota, mearum partium esse duxi» 
ut Kuateri notas ab initio Lexici Hesychiani usque ad v. *Ev^ 
vsla^ (quo perveneram, quum primum Kusteri Mss. nactus sum) 
revolverem, suisque locis insererem : quae cura me cum maxime 
detinet ; simulque mea relego, ut postea prelo conlmittenda ne 
inspicere quidem opus sit. Hanc ultimam limam certe deside- 
rabant priora maxime, jam ante octo fere annos scripta ; neque 
dubito quin bene collocatam esse hanc operam, per se aliquando 
necessariam, existimaturus sis mecum. Ita sine remora pergere 
licebit fervente prelo. Luchtmannus de novis typis formandis 
jam cogitat, brevi daturus specimen unius folii, ut aliquam ope- 
ris rationem inire queamus. Salmasianum Antliologiae exem- 
plar Tibi gratulor. Utinam aliquando publice Tuum editionia 
beneficium praedicaremus i Quid autem de itinere Tuo Siculo 
sit^.aut quousque perrexerint operas, scire vellem saepe rogatus* 
Insta, quaeso, et urge, ut his deliciis fruamur. De Pearsonia- 
nis certior fieri cupio, si commodo tuo fieri queat. Cxspecto 
apographum Lexici Msti Patisiensis^ quod Apollonium aiicto- 
rem babet :' unde sine dubio saepe lux Hesychib accendi poterit. 
De Valesianis in Hesychium notulis, rem tibirelinquointegramt 
Si tamen Miscellaneis non inserendas constitueris, ut novitag 
Hesychiana? editioni reservetur, conferre vellem specimen quod 
paraveris. Ob plura negotia et publicarum occupationum fre<* 
quentiam, quibus per integrum mensem jam implicor, nescidr 
kn aliquid Miscellaneisf tuis dignum parare quejim. Quod si 
tero subsidia aliena his mensibus non snffectnra putes, qu^eso 
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kidic^Sj nieque 4^ro Tibi* . liUrot Tuos, Hesiodum p^mpe et 
Musaeum, post unius diei usuram statim Oucleodorpio noatrQ. 
reddidit .quos itaque dudiim ad te rediise putabam, Quam pri- 
mum convenero Amicum nostrum urgebo ut redd'at. De Wol- 
fiorum infirmsi yaletudioe nuncium io^ratum nuncias^ £o«' plu- 
rimUm meo nomine salvere jubebis^ quando rescripsens* UxO* 
ris charissimae Tuae sortem doleo ; quam brevi rijy k^xP^'* f^<y 
riecuperaturuin spe'ro et ex animo voyeo. Mioa Qptimjb valet, 
quamvis animo fere exciderit quid sit irayvvp^ioy eSdeiv : interce- 
dit enim filiol^ rirSoXupxo^iXcoraTY} (sit venia voci in tota Antbo- 
Fogtd non obviae) cujus laeta incrementa quotidie conspicimus. 
Legistine Orationem CI. Irhovii } De alio Theologian Profes->' 
iore vocando nihil prorsus inaudio. Vale^ Vir Clarissime ef 
Amicrssime, meqiie mutuo amor^ prosequi perge. ' 

D. Harlemi 5. Decenib. mdccvii. 

.... • . • ■ / 

' De Hesiodo illo vere dixisti. Miror tam paucas '£ditor& 
notas, neque eas maximl moment!, fccur vero Thftogdofaiir 
p^s^miserit ceteris poematiis ? Eccur etiatii omiserit Sdl^li^ 

Graeea^ quae in tam splendida editionedeesse non debere vtdiMvlur^ 

/'■■■•• V* 

, .P, S, In consign^ndis titeris vitium festinandi accessil Bpjs/ 
Vpla^ insertae. Tu verbo, si opus sit^ excuses ; et si quid desit/ 
aiit male se (i^beat^ ut fere videtur, in inscriptione, corrigas. 
Vale itejum. 
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NOTICE OF 

ffttrrative of an Excursion ta the Mountains of Pie^ 

montj and Researches among the Vaudoisj or Wal- 

1 densest Protestant Inhabitants of the Cottidn Alp9% 

i, By the Jlev*"^ * S. GiLLY, J£ 4* 4/0. Landon I 

Pr.r^l. 25, RlVINGTON, 1824- 



Xt CQiuQS within the province ^f our Journal to notice thif 
Yoluoie^ tis combining a variety of historical, classical, ajp4 
f^cplesiastical r^earche^^ with personal anecdotes, aniMsing in- 
cidents; and liv^y descriptions of mountain scenery. ,A trav^- 
\efti, prn^tive l^s he^n chosen aj» the form n^ost likely to^t^ac^ 



Piemont dad the WoJdemes^ 463 

gieivsr$tl utt^oticMn^ but tl^ pains, ih^ labor, 9p4 .^bf; iiteror^rittf 
yestig^tion which have beea b^atowed pi> the 9ubject$ dUcusseii 
in the course of the work, will entitle this production to a place( 
on the book-shelves of our private and public' libraries, wherQ 
ito^y be safely and beneticially consulted by future historians^ 
9f the Waldens^s, We say safely ^ because nothing is,advao<^e4 
in reference to the history, the ppinions or conduct of thes^ 
interesting people, the Vaudois of Piemont, (whom it is the au- 
thor's object to introduce to the notice of his readers^ as the. 
>vorthy descendants of the old WaldenseSi of whom such extra-i 
ordinary tales have been told by troubadours an4 ron^ancers,) 
without giving the authority on which facts are adduced. 
' Those who read for mere amusement, will find that taste grati* 
fied by a detail of incidents that ard most calculated to awaken 
interest, and the more seriously disposed will have their attention, 
riveted by disquisitions^ which prove the antiquity and purity of 
ibe Waidensian church. Considerable industry has been evinced 
in the management of this part of the author's subject, aod the 
point is satisfactorily established by the testimony qf i^nciient 
vianuaqripts, bulls of popes, edicts of princes^ and an etymcK 
logical investigation of their language, that the modem Vaudois 
are the aboriginal race, who were formerly known by the name 
of the Wald^nsesj and that this religious community never ceased' 
to exist, or to profess the apostolical faith of the primitive church|, 
in the same secluded glens in which it was first preached to them* 
This* it must be observed, is a very important historical fact—* 
for many ecclesiastical writers faave< spoken of the total disap- 
pearance of the Waldenses^ and the whole of Christendom has 
been represented as overwhelmed by the darkness of Popish 
superstitions^ at periods when Mr; Gilly adduces unquestion- 
able evidence that they were providentially preserved as faithful 
witnesses of the truth. 

/ The Narrative comprises tliirteen chapters* — The first intro-* 
duces us to the Vaudois by some brief allusions to the romantic 
ac^ounts^ which induced the author to make his excur^oa 
to this mountain region, which has been ennobled by heroic 
achievements in defence oJf religion. It also gives a detail of the 
^rst part of the journey as far as Lyons ; and enters into a dis* 
cussion, to show that Peter Waldo, the reformer of Lyons, was" 
not the founder of the Waidensian church, but, on the contrary^ 
derived his doctrines from it. — The second chapter supj^lies^ 
us with a more circumstantial description of the grand passage' 
of the Alps over Mount Cenis, than is to be foimd in any other 
traveller's journal, and oS^n some opinions as to the route oi 
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Hannflbars army ovier these moontaias. The descriptiofi is IF* 
histrated by a map on a very large scale, and a beautiful sketch 
of Alpine scenery, from the pencil of the Honorable Mrs. For«« 
tescue^'to whom also the author is indebted for some valuable 
drawings of the country of the Vaudois. Mr. Gilly has ven^ 
tured to throw out the following observations on Livy's ac«-^ 
count of Hannibal's passage over the Alps :— - 

J The general appearance of Mouat Cenis^ when seen from a di^tance^ 
IS more striking from the side of Turini than from that of Cbamberry, 
because it rises more abruptly from its base in Piemont than in Savov 2 
the view of the valleys is also more interesting from the Piemontese siae. 
'But the traveller must not expect to see an unbounded horizon, or any- 
thing like a panoramic view : it is quite fabulous to talk of any of the 
passes as commanding a general prospect of the plains of Lorn bardy* 
Much may probably be seen in a clear day, if a person be enterprising 
enough to ascend one of the summits ; but a passage across mountaia 
scenery rarely presents that extensive and distant v'tew which is imi^ 
gined ; and it is diffii:uit to determine where Poiybius and Livy could 
have placed Hannibal^ to give him and bis army tliat sight of the pl»ios 
of the Ifo, which had the effect of animating thei/ sinking spirits : the 
direction is all that could possiblv have been pointed our, from whatever 
spot the Carthaginian harangued his troops; for wherever there is a pass 
liml condocts across mountains^ there must be iaterseetiass^ and. 
chains .and ridges flanking and crossing each other, and. effectually: 
intercepting any distant prospect. 

I have crossed the Alps by the Simplon, Mount St. Gothard, and the 
great St. Bernard, as well as by Mount Cenis ; but I do not remember 
sedng or hearing any body speak of these boundless views, which llaiM 
nibal^ historians had m their imagination. The general accui^y c( 
Polybius's account of that great generaPs march over the Alps, must 
make us loth to deny all credit to his statements; but Livy's descriptions 
are the dreams of a poet, rather than the details of an historian. 
Mothino can be more beautiful than the dreary ^nd Wintry picture' whlcb 
be has drawn; his scenery is truly Alpine; and the sufferings and en»* 
barrassmentsof the Carthaginian army are those which they must really, 
have encountered, had they actually been exposed to the situations in 
which he has placed them. But it is more than exaggeration, it is mere 
fable, to talk of an experienced soldier attempting to lead an armament, 
consistingjDf certainly not less than 36,000' men, with cavalry, ele*^ 
pbantSy and baegage, over the Alps, and through hostile tribes^ under the 
conduct of guides, whose fidelity^ or knowledge of the passes was ques- 
tionable ; and to march troops by mountain paths, which were so slip- 
pery,^ that they could not move without falling, beyond the power 



. ' ^ Minimum^ viginti millia peditum, ses eqiiitum/' &c» 
* .'* Nona die in jugum Alpium perventum est, per invia pleraqiie^ 

et errores, quos aut ducentium fraus, aut ubi fides iis non esset, temere 

initae valles a conjectantibus iter faciebant.** 
^^Omnisenim ferme via praeceps, angusta, lubrica eraf, ut neqiie» 

siistiaere se a lapsu possent, nee si qui paullulum dtubassent^ bsererw 
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^recaverio|| themselves; and .where man efod beast Jcept rdUioa over 

one another m endless confusion^ His other accounts are even stinniorc 
preposterous. For instance, the idea of recovering some of the cattle, 
or beasts of burden, after they had fallen from tfie rockSy^ and the ro- 
mantic dileaima of arriving at a spot, where an army, which had passed 
through so many real obstacies^ was. at iast stopped by a precipice of a 
thousand ^ feet deep, and obliged to spend four days in digging, and buror 
ing, and melting a passage through the rock. The fact is, that Hanni'- 
bal was a general of too much experience, to think of a ranclom expedi- 
tion in the face of such mountain obstacles as Livy has represented: on 
the contrary, he must have supplied himself with able and trust-worthy 
guides^ who knew and described the passes which the army was to takes 
he must have ascertained his route and resources before he set out, and 
have taken that line of march where his troopa would have the means 
of subsistence, and the least fatigue. The plains of Chamberry,the val- 
leys of the Isere and Aouste, and the passes which were traced by folr 
lowing the courses of the Isere and the Doire, ufiFered Hannibal a practi^ 
cable route; which, though it was not without its perils aqd difficultiesiy 
yet did not expose his forces to the certainty of being starved to death^ 
or lost amidst precipices. 

The third chapter commences with a relation of the author^s 
arrival at Turin, and his introduction tb a Vaudois family resi* 
dent in that capital : it proceeds with a description of the Super* 
ga, buih by Victor Amadeus lid, and makes a natural digression 
to the horrible persecutions of the Waldenses by. that Prince in 
the year 1686. 

In the fourth . chapter we are conducted to PomarettOj, the 
first of the Prptestant villages among the Alps, which Mr. Gilly 
^sited ; and here we have presented to our notice one of the 
most extraordinary and interesting characters that are to be met 
with in real life, in the person of the venerable Rodolphe Peyrani^ 
primate or moderator of the WaldemAan church. The suc^ 
cessor of a line of prelates whom tradition would extend to the 
Apostles themselves, the high-priest of a church which is 
beyond all doubt the parent church of every Protestant commu* 



afflict! vestigio suo: aliique super alios, etjumenta et homines occide;* 
rent/' . . 

■ <^ Jumenta aliquot, quae prolapsain rupibus erant, sequendo vestigia 
agminis, in castra pervenere. 

^ ** Ventum deinde ad multo angustiorem rupem, atque ita rectis saxisy 
nt segre expeditus miles tentabundus, manibusq^ue retmens virgulta ac 

stirpes circa eminentes, demittere se posset m pedum mille altitudi- 

nem— — tantum nivis fodiendum atque egerendum fuit struem in- 

gentem lignorum faciunt : eamque succenount, ardentiaque saxa infuso 
aceCo |Hitrefaciunt~--^uatriduum circa rupem eonsumptura.''-— Livt,'^. 
91. c. S5. 36. 37. 
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wipf pf Brnfopk, b found residing on die of' the tiio^t drtkrf 
Ipofa that ever burst upon the view, and in a cottage M'bose apf 

(>earance was inferior to the most indifferent parsonage in £ng» 
and^ or the hnnableat maose in, Scodand# He was bent dowa 
bj poverty^ age, sickness and suffering. But when the strangers 
were introduced to him, his mental energy rose superior to 
bodily infirmity^ and he entered into an animated conversation 
n the history and condition of the litde church over which 
e presided, in a strain, which makes us envy those who had this 
opportunity of listening to him. Two extracts witi suffice to 
excite the same feeling which we ourselves indulge. 

- The welcome which we received from our venerable host, was exr 
pressed with all the warmth and sincerity of one, whose kindly feelings 
had not yet been chilled by years or sufferings: and the manner in 
«rhich it was delivered, displayed a knowledge of the world, and a fine 
<adt of good breeding, which ane not looked for in Alpine fiolitudes, or ifi 
the dusty study of a recluse. We were pre-disposed tu respect his virtues 
and piety, and* had beea given to understand that he was a roan of the 
ferst literary acquirements; but we did not expect to fipd the tone and 
manners of one, whose Inrows would do honor to the mitre of any diocese 
•a Burope : nor did we know that he, who was now droopiUe fn a state 
pf the veriest penury, bad bedo, during the French dominanon, one of 
the twenty-five members of the provisional eovernment of Piemont 8uch 
kveverse <5ouId n^er have been discovered m)m his comptalnts,for there 
was nothing of queruluusneps in any of his observa|'ion$, nor did he once 
express himself with the least degree of bitterness on the subject of his 
own grievances, or those of bis community. That wbidi we gathereifl 
frookhim on these topics, was related more in the form of historical detail^ 
than as matters which so materially concerned himself and connexions. 
" Our conversation was held generally in French ; sometimes we ad- 
dressed him in English, whidh he understudd, but did noi speak ; but 
when I engrossed bis discourse to myself, we spoke in Latin, as being 
the language in which we could not mistake each other, and affording 
.^he most certain medium of communicatiou i^)on ecclesiastical subjects, 
where I was anxious to ascertain facts with precision. Nothing could 
be more choice or classical than his selection of words; and I was not 
more surprised by his fluency of diction, than by the extraordinary feli- 
city with which he applied whole sentences from ancient poets, and 
eye/n prose authors, to convey his., sentiments. One or two of these I 
Yemember. In reply to an observation made by me, that if the state of 
the Vaudois church were sufiBciently known, the English government 
bnight probably be induced to restore the pensions which were formerly 
siven to the clergy, and withheld since the year 1797, he clasped bis 
mnds together, aud thus expressed his hope that he might live long 
enough to see it : 

Oh mibi tarn longs maneat pars ultima vits, 

Spiritus.' 

' Viao. Ed. iv. 53. 
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were appropriated by tb« late impeiiat gpvecamenl to the Psotestaof 
dergj^ but have sioce beea fiequestered in favgr of the Bishop of Pioor 
rolo ; ho said it waa true» that lie and his brethreo had beei^ reduced to 
extreme poverty by this aafaagenes^ »hicb mas totally uaexpoctedi 
be^ufo it wa& hoped tha^ the aet# of the lato govei iiiii«at would not bo 
resciodedt in so far aa they regarded such equitable pfovisious* Ho 
8}ioke without any asperity, and mildly added : I 



Vhri pervenimii8| adVena nostri. 



Qaod mmquam veriti stfmus, ut possessor agelH ^ 

Diceret : haec mea sunt ; veterea migrate coloai. l 

. Nunc victi, triste^, quoniam Fors omnia vecsat' 

The manner io which he pronounced the last, words waa particolarW 
moving » he dwelt upon the words vetera, and triiUtf as being peculiarly 
applic2t)le to his own case, deprived^ as he had been in his old age, of 
what would have constkated bis maintenance and comlbrt. ^ 

M. Peyrani spoke with so much rapidity, aad his thoughts- IoUimmI 
Oach other in such Quick succession* that no never suffered nimself to bo 
lUt a loss for words, if the Latin term did not inunediately occur to bim^ 
he made no pause, but instantly supplied its place by a French or Italiaik 
phrase. This animation of manner had such an e£Rect upon bis wholii 
frame, that very soon after we- began to converse with himrthewvinklve 
seemed to fall tcom hia brow, a hectie coioi sutcecded tu the piinidBesp 
of his countenance, and the feeble and stooping figiue which nrat stood 




man^s short spaa; and I must repeal, that it is impessible Io admin 
(ufficienJJy^ tho Chmtian eb^ractas af the individual^ or of thf 
church which he represented, when I recollect the meek resigna^ 
tion with which he subiiiitted to his. hard fate, and the forbearance he 
exhibited, whenever hia remark? led him to talk of Ihe vezatiooa and 
oppressive proceedhiKy which banre nevev. ceased to mark the line eif 
induct pursued bgis thoSardiniaa^goveroineniyja regard to the chufcliat 
of the Waldenses. 

It waa with oitreaac refiptt wo witnesatd iho aMmaeh of tho hour, 
whkh told us we must take leave of the venerable Peyrani. The good#> 
humour, cheerfulness, and resignation of the old man, his perfect recoil 
lection of events and conversations which took phoe years- a^o, his'pro^ 
fonnd erudition and general inlbrmatkia^ lent a de^ and peculiar tnterosl 
to hi» diseoyrse* My young comfMnlons were iivet«d with aHentiom 
Ho^ appeared to them. Hko ai being o£ a differont ovdes to what they had 
been used to see : all that they beard and saw bad more the air efro- 
mance than reality. The littfe window of the room opened upon the wild 
mountain scenerv of Pomaretto ; the roar of the distant torrents wad 
heard through the casement; and tlie impMSsioii' of the. whole scene 
waa so maeh the greater &ora the cootrast between the elevated char 
racter of the noble old man, aad the circumstances in which he waa 
•placed. Poverty within, and desolation without, formed a dark and 

» ViRO. EcK i«, 2; 
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itrikiiig )»ck-Krouiid to the portrait of tb« fbilMophic mioister, wh69e 
lips teemed with eloquence, and whose mind was stored with all Che' 
riches of the most intellectual society. The looks of my friends, as they 
wandered from the window to the moderator, sufficiently told me what 
was passing within their breasts ; and tiiey did not escape the notice of 
M. Vertu, who watched with an inquiring eye, to observe what impres-* 
tion the a^ed moderator of his church would make upon the jitrangera. 
Holding hun in the utmost reverence himself, he was aU anxietv that we 
should do the same ; and could not disguise his feelings ofaelightat 
every mark of respect, which we paid to the sacred representative of this 
primitive Christian community. 

The seven following chapters contain the sequel of the ex- 
currion, interwoven with references to the former history of diis 
remarkable community, and with traditionary tales illustrative of 
the martial spirit displayed by them, whenever their religioua 
independence has been threatened. These digressions from the 
immediate topics of a personal narrative are so managed^ as not 
to interrupt the continuity of it, and are principally admitted in 
the shape of conversations held with the natives, or of legendary 
anecdotes associated with the scenes that are explored. The 
twelfth chapter draws a parallel between Pagan mythology 
and Popish superstition, which must have cost the author many 
a weary hour of indefatigable research; and the thirteenth or last^ 
lifter entermg into general observations to show, that the Wal- 
deuses of Piemont maintained the primitive &ith uncorrupr, 
while the Albigense;s, or those sects of other countries who 
were called Waldenses, were forced by adverse circumstances to 
depart from it, concludes with an appeal to the justice aud 
generosity of the British nation tp render that pecuniary assistance 
to this aggrieved and suffering community, whicb our forefathers 
were never backward in supplying. 

: The Appendix occupies a large proportion of the* volume, 
but is very essential to the work, as making it a more complete 
Ibook of reference, than tourists' volumes usually are. Some of 
the documents are as curious, as they are new, even to the more 
erudite order of readers. Indeed, whether we consider tbe 
amusement or instruction ^contained in this work, we think it de- 
serving a place on the shelves of private as well as public 11* 
braries* 

The Latin letters of Cromwell, addressed to the Potentates 
of Europe in 1665, which are given in Appendix -No. 8, will 
be read with great interest, not only as displaying the spirit and 
earnestness with which the I^rotector espoused the cause of 
this oppressed people, but as being tbe composition of the Poet 
Milton. We select on^ of tbem with the author's translation. 



Pim(nii^n4 the Waldamer^ ' Id9 

tE^viy hrmwro the ikimg of 7BAifc& 

Serenissime potentissimeque Hex, .1 

Ex Uteris majestatis vestraey quibus ilia ad meas quinto et vigesima 
Mail proximi datas rescribit, facile inteltigo nequaqaam fefellisse me 
earn opiDioneoi, qua mihi quidem persuasum erat, caedes illas immanis- 
siraasy barbaramque eorum hominum stragetn, qui Religionem Refor- 
matam id Sabaudia profitentur, a cohortibus quibusdam vestris factam. 
neque jussu vestro neque mandato accidisse. Quae quaQtum majestati 
vestrae displicuerit, id vos, et vestris militum tribunis, qui haec tam iobu- 
inana suo solo impetu injussi perpetraverant, ita mature significasse^ de* 

Sue tanta crudelitate Ducem ipsum Sabaudiae monuisse, pro reducendis 
eniqtie istis miseris exulibus unde pulsi sunt, vestram omnem ^ratiaoi, 
necessitudiuem, authoritatem tanta cum fide atque bumanitate interpo- 
Suisse, majorcm equidem in modum sum iaetatus. £a nempe spes 
erat, ilium priacipem voluntati ac precibus majestatis. vestras aliquid 
saltem hac in re fuisse concessunim. Verum cum neque vestro^ 
neque aliorum principum rogatu- atque instantia in miserorum causa 
quicquam esse impetratum perspiciam, baud alienum ab officio meo 
Guxiy ut bunc nobilem virum extraordinarii nostri commissarii munere 
instructum ad Allobrogum Ducem mitterem; qui tantse crudeiitatis 
in ejusdem nobiscum religionis cultores, idque ipsius religionis odio ad- 
hibitse quo sensu afficiar, uberius eidem exponat. Atque bujus qui- 
dem legationis eo feiiciorem exitum speravero, si adhibere denuo et 
adbuc majore cum instantia suam auctoritatem atque operam majestati 
vestrs placuerit ; et quemadmodum fideles fore illos inopes dictoque 
audientes principi suo ipsa in se recepit, ita velit eorundem incolumitatt 
atque saluti cavere, ne quid iis hujusmodi injurise et calamitatis atrocissi- 
mas innocentibus et pacatis deinceps inferatur. Hoc, cum in se justum 
ac vere regium sit, nee non benienitati vestrae atque clementise, quae tot 
subditos vestro eandem illam reugionem sequentes ubique salvos et in* 
columes prsestat, summe consentaneum, a majestate vestra, ut par esr^ 
non possumus quin expectemus. Quse hac simul opera, cum universos 
per sua regna Protestantes, quorum studimn erga vos summaque fides 
maximis in rebus perspecta jam saepe et cognita est, arctius sibi devinx- 
erit, turn exteris etiam omnibus persuasum reddiderit, nihil ad hoc facinu^ 
contulisse regis consilium^ quicquid ministri regii atque praefecti contu- 
lerunt. Praesertim si majestas vestra psenas ab iis ducibus ac ministris 
debitas repetiverit, qui auctoritate propria, suaque pro libidine tam im- 
mania patrare scelera sunt ausi. Interea cum majestas vestra factun^ 
hue inhumanissimum, quo dignum est odio, aversari se testetur, noil 
dubito quin miseris iliis atque serumuosis ad vos confugientibus, lutiasi- 
mum in regno suo receptum atque perfugium sit praebitura; nee subdi- 
torum suorum cuiquam, ut contra eos Duci Allobrogum auxilio adsit^ 
permissura. Extremum illud est, ut majestatem vestram, quanti apud 
me sua amicitia sit, certiorem faciam : cujus rei neque fidem neque fruc- 
tum uUo tempore defuturum confirmo. 
Dat. ex aula nostra Westmonasteriiy 31 Julii, l655. 

Translation. 

Most serene and most potent King, 
I amiiappy tounderstandyfrom your mau^Bt/s letteri in answer to 
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mine of the S5l|li of Mf y ha$f Ihfti I wan not wrong in the opinion, that 
those most cruel niiirder%and barbarous massacre committed by certain 
troops of yours upon the professors of the reformed religkm » SaToy( 
had oeitber your command nor authoritv. I am also extremely rejoiced 
to find, that your majesty has signified your strong disapprobation t* 
your military commanders, who took upon themselves to perpetrate sticb 
atrocities without your orders; and that vou have remonstrated with 
the Duke of Savoy upon the subject of such monstrous cruelty, jand have 
interposed your influence and good o£Sces with so much humanity aod 
earnestness, for tlie restoration of those unhappy exiles. I did hope that 
that prince would have conceded something to the intercession of your 
majesty ; but since neither ^our mediation, nor that of the other sove^ 
reigns and states, have been of any avail in their favor, I have tbouff bt it 
toiy imperative duty to send an ambassador extraordinary to the duke, to 
give a full explanation of my sentiments, in regard to his excessive 
cruelty towards the professora of the same relieion witli ourselves^ on no 
other account but their religiun. And in order to promote the succesa 
bf this mission, I trust your majesty will be oleased to renew your remon- 
straoces, and to give them greater weight tnan before : and as your ma- 
jesty has already declared yourself responsible for the fidelity of theee 
poor people to their priiu:e, so you will now take upon yourself to guaran- 
tee their security and protection, that a repetition of such inhuman 
cruelty may not be inflected upon them again. ^ We cannot but expect 
this mm your majesty, as beine; nothing but a just and royal proceeding^ 
and oerfectly consistent with the benignity and clemency, with whicn 
you nave watched over the safety and welfare of so many of your sub- 
jects, who profess the same religion. By such an act, you will conciliate 
the affections of all the Protestants throughout your kingdom, who have 
given you so many proofs of their loyalty and attachment ; and you will 
satisfy those of foreign nations, that you are not implicated in this ini- 
quity, however much tour ministers of state, and commanders, may be s 
more especially if your nuj^'^y ^^ punish those ministers and 60007 
Vnanders, who have presumed, upon their own authority,, and out of their 
own maligpity, to commit such rooustrous atrocities. In the mean ti^i^ 
since your majesty disilyows this most inhuman and detestable policy, I 
am confident you will give shefter and protection to such of the distressed 
refugees, as shall fly into jour domimons for an asylum, and will not 
aufifer any of your own subjects to assist the Duke of Sav^ against (hem. 
It remains for me to assure your nujesty of the value I set unoh your 
ftiendship, and of my readiness, at all times^to giye proof of the since- 
'rity of my respect 

Given at our court at Weatmiaster, July SI, t6&*. 
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Travels in Persia and other Countries of the Eastj by 
Sir W. Ouseley, Knt., 3 wis. 4tQ. 



JBooKS of Travels are the premling taste of the day^ yet the 
utility thence accruiog to general literature is, by no Bieans, in 
proportion with their ntimber or size. The chief fdult in mo- 
dern travds consists in the manifest compilations from preilHling 
travell'efs which they contain^ ^nd the want of r^earch as to 
the ancieht history, manners, and customs of the countries 
visited. This fault, however, we cannot impute to the wrkef ^ 
flow before us. On the contrary, he has done more to elnct^ 
date antient geography and antiquarian studies, than any who 
bave preceded him in die same tract: adding to aii intimate 
acquaintance with Oriental literature a critical knowlcge of 
the classics, he entered oA his ta^k better qualified for it t.hao 
the majority of Eastern scliolars, and has certainly accomplished 
it with greater success, and niore" befiefit to the cause of science 
and philology, than the generality of travellers. 

Sir William Ouseley left England in the capacity of private 
aecfetary to bis brother Sir Gore Ouscfcy, his Majesty's em^ 
bftssad^r and plenipotentiary at the court of P^iliia. In illus- 
tration of each place which he visited, he has furnished us with 
copious extracts of Eastern Mss« coneerning their produce, pe4 
l^ttliarities, legends, and geography^ and has inseEled many valuable 
r^mc^ks OH the accurate pronunciation of the Persian language; 

His dissertation on Ceylon is particularly interestikig and 
carious. Bochart imagined it to have been the Ophir of sacred 
Scripture, (Phaleg. K ii. c. S7*) con^^roing which ^ Sir Williant 
Writes:' 

Whether Ceylon was the Opbir of Jewish History has been disfjiifed 
by many ingenious Europeans. The Arabian and Persian writers, 
whose works have fallen into my hands,* seem unaoMainted with the 
triennial navigation of 8oiomon^8 fleet, and do not offer, amidst the 
numerous traditions which they preserve c6ncerning that mighty sove- 
reign, any confirmation of Bocnart's opinion, nor indeed of the con- 
jectures made by other antiquaries. Yet the Oarshasp-Namah, a Persian 
poem of the tenth or eleventh century (for Asedi, who composed it, lived 
m both), records an extraordinafv toaval expedition undertaken against 
tihe vassal king of Ceylon, at the command of a powerful monarch, 
appearing from certain coincidences noticed by Eastern authors, as the 
contemporary of Solomon, and in respect to local habitation, nearly iden- 
tified with that most sapient of men, his palace being at Jemsafem.— » 
Meanvi^hile, it is unequivocally stated, that after the monal*ch at Jerusa- 
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lem had provided ships and troops, one year and six months had elapsed 
from the commencement of this expedition, until Garshasp, the ^neral, 
finally disembarked them at the place of his destination ; and with due 
acknowlegroents of pious gratitude towards God, prepared to attack the 
sixteen thousand war elephants, and the two millions of soldiers, which 
fiahu ** the Ceylon king/ or Serandih-Shah, had assembled within a dis- 
tance of two days' march. I shall remark, that the three years, which 
Solomon's servants eoing and returning employed on their Ophirian 
voyage, is a space of time exactly agreeing with the one year and six 
months assigned for Garshasp's expedition to Ceylon. 

Several treatises have been written on the Ophirian voyage^ 
some of which have been collected by Ugolini, and by Ikenius; 
Michaelisy likewisCi indulged "in conjectural spKeculations on the 
subject, but no disquisition so closely approximating itself to 
the scriptural history has been offered, as this, which we have 
cited. The notes are peculiarly valuable, showing the contem- 
porary date of Solomon and Jemshid, which from the confusion 
of their characters by Eastern writers, appears very probable. 

Zohak (i^t^^) dethroned Jemshid, who is mentioned as the 
builder of the *' forty spires'' (or jUU 3^) and hall of the thou- 
sand columns (or i^^y^J^j^") at Persepolis. This Zohak is 
said to have holden his court at the ^^yf}* or palace at Jerusalem, 
when Mahraje i^^j^) the sovereign , paramount in India, 
although Zohak's tributary, requested his aid to chastise '' a rebel- 
lipus prince, on whom he had bestowed the government of Cey- 
lon." In consequence of which- request, the naval expedition is 
said to have been sent there by Asedi. There are two verses 
in the Sh&hbimab, which record the first naval expedition to 
have taken place in the days of Jemshid. 

If this event had no relation to Solomon's expedition, it is an 
inexplicable circumstance, that Jerusalem should be connected 
with its history. Asedi speaking of Garshasp's route, in verses 
cited in the note,i says, 

'' He came by way of Syria to Dez Hukht 6ang, which is 
also called the Holy House (Jerusalem) ; but, at the time, when 
Zohak reigned, it was called ^lia." This quotation is conclu- 
sive, because Jerusalem was called MYiUy after Hadrian JEIius : 
and as the Persian poets were little solicitous about the dates of 
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other liatibns, we need not be surprised, that this more recent 
name is referred to a preceding period. The reader is referred 
to Bocfaart (Ed. Rosenmuller) for proofs^ that the produce of 
Ceylon corresponded with the produce of Ophir. Our limits 
will not allow us to quote Sir W/s account of Alexander landing 
in Ceylon : the inquisitive reader will^hdwever, derive consider- 
able instruction from perusing it with the accompanying notes. 

From Ceylon he proceeded to the coast of Malaba,r and 
Bombay. At Bombay he was entertained by the dances of the 
N&tch-girk, which he concludes to be the same movement as 
the Kof $00 in the vsf of Aristophanes ; Pausanias having pro- 
nounced the Koftta^ to have been of £astem origin. Several 
pages are occupied by descriptions of Salsette and Elephanta, 
and an account of the modern Parsis established in India, among 
whom he saw the Barzft-namah, an imperfect copy of which 
Anquetil du Perron brought with him to France. These Parsis^ 
he contends, are descendants of those ancient Persians, who 
erected no statues in honor of the deities, and, under the scrip- 
tural title of Medes and Elamites, broke down all '* the graven 
images of Babylon/' as they afterwards, under Xerxes, destroyed 
the temples of the Grecians. Huet in his Demonstratio Evan- 
gelica, and Hyde in his Religio Veterum Persarum, strongly 
argue, that they were worshippers of thetrueGod: *^ Medi 
et PerstB — veri Dei cultoresy Idololatriam exosi;" and in 
Lev. vi. 12-13. we remark the law of a perpetual fire enjoined 
to the Israelites. Sir W. Ouseley rightly conceives, that '' the 
first Persian altars blazed in honor of God alone/^ although the 
purity of their religion was affected by the schisms of the in- 
termediate ages ; and we must attend to the observations of the 
Grecians concerning them with great caution, on account of 
their propensity to represent as a Deity every symbol of fo- 
reigners, which they did not understand. Verses from the Sh&h- 
n&mah are cited to prove, that the Parsis were not adorers 6f 
fire, but simply regarded it as a divine symbol ; and examples 
are adduced of the fire-altar becoming a place of refuge for cri- 
minals. About the year 766, when Persia became a prey to the 
Arabs, the fire-worshippers retreated " to Hormuz, embarked 
there for the coast of India, and landed first at Diu in Gujerat^ 
whence they soon after extended their establishments in successive 
ramifications to Saujan and Cambay, to Baroach, P^ausari, and 
Daman, places near Surat, and in process of time to Bombay.*' 
Our author from Bombay describes his voyage to Bushehr^ 
giving a luminous and scientific account of the principal interja- 
cent places. Here the party pitched their camp, expecting the 
arrival of a Mehm&nd&r, and beheld a multitude of locusts di- 
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reetmg their flight to cultimted spots, many of which^ were 

i)rized as food by those of Arabian origin^ although they were 
ittle esteemed by those, who were of purely Persian extrac-> 

tion. These locusts, called cXa^ and ^Lo, according to their 

species^ are distinguished into ^^^^ or lawful, and f^j^9 or 
forbidden. The Arabs prepare them '^ by boiling them with 
salt, and mixing a little oil^ butter, or fat : they sometimes toast 
them before a fire, or soak them in warm water, and without any 
further culinary process, devour almost every part, except the 
wings/' Their taste is like that of '' a lobster, orratlier a shrimps 
one neither offensively stale, nor absolutely fresh." Cazvini 
divides them *' into two classes, like horsemen and footmen, 
' mounted and pedestrian,' which will call to the recollection of 
the Biblical reader some passages from Joel and the Apoca* 
Ivpse." Within half a mile of the camp were some Arab villages, 
the inhabitants of which ''. retained the manners, dress^ and laa^ 
guage of their Arabian ancestors/' The men were clothed in 

w 

flie Abba (1^% but did not wear the Kulah (x^) or high cap 

of black lambskin used by the Persians. The women were 
wrapped in great cloaks nearly to their eyes, and " most of the 
huts were situated close to palm-trees/' ijere follow an ac- 
count of the remarkable antiquities at or near Bushehr, a cata- 
logue of the principal fishes in the Persian Gulf, mentioned by 
ancient authors^ and a valuable disquisition on the musical in- 
struments of the Persians. 

From Bushehr, the embassy proceeded on their way to Shirfiz 

as far as Sh4pur, accompanied by ^L^^ or running footmen^ 
according to the custom of the country. Sh&pui: received its 
name from the Sassanian J.ing, whom we call Sapores or Sapor. 
The original name of the city was Shahpuhri, as appears from 

Pahlavi inscriptions : near which is a fire-temple called y**jS^ 
or the Bull-headed. The bull was an old symbol of the Sun, 
as Hyde has shown ; and one of Sir W/s companions imagined, 
diat he traced the rude delineation of one on this spot. The 
steel mace, wi|h which Feridun destroyed Zohak, was so named : 
Cai Khusrau's general had a bull's head, as the device of his 
banner, and Rustani is described wielding '' a ponderous bull- 
headed mace/' Tlie plates annexed to £is part of the travels 
cootaifi many historical iliuaftrations. Cazvini's account of the 
city is, that it was built by ^^Tahmuras, the vanquisher and en. 

chainer of demons, who called it D^ndildddr*' {J^'S^ w^\ 
that Alexander of Greece levelled it with the ground : that it was 
rebuilt by Shapur, ** who gave it his own name," although, in 
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prooeis of timei the name chaqged to Besh&vur 0^l^)« An- 
other historian here quoted, calls its original name Dindili 

\y<X /^j^) I but all are in unison, as to the celebrity of its fire-tem- 
ple. From hence^ they returned to C&zer&n'^ where they first heard 

the *Us^ Syj ,or the trumpet of the bath^ which announced, that 

the baths were open for the reception of the women. Near 

the town, they saw ^' some walls and towers of the m1«X^ /^f 
or Jews* Castle, uninhabited and decaying/' which is peculiarly 
worthy of notice from the scriptural records, that the Jews 
were carried into captivity near these parts. lu the progress of 

their journey, they found an encampment of Iliats (oIaXjI) who 
remove their tents^ in search of pasture, according to the change 

of «eason^ and are the probable descendants of those Zems (pi) 
of whom, in the 10th century, no fewer than five hundred thou- 
sand families existed in the province of Fars alone. They still 
continue unmixed with the Persians, who inhabit cities, retaining 
their wandering and pastoral habits, and differing in dialect from 
tlie rest of the empire. Sir W. Ouseley notices the shrill cry of 
the Arab women el, or kl, frequently repeated, equally indicative 
of a welcome, and of lamentation at a funeral, which answers 
to the iXeXeu of the Greeks, and the cry of Cassandra in JBschy- 
lus. Some interesting observations on their sortilege, omens^ 
and oneiromancy, immediately follow, which we regret that our 
limits will not allow us to transcribe. The valley of the Angel 

of Death, and the votive trees called J^U i^^«^;^9 are also no- 

ticed. At length they pitched their tents about a mile from the 
walls of Shirdz, not far from the tomb of Saadi, the Mosell^ 
and tomb of Hafiz, and the classic stream of R(iknabdd 

\j%au. iTJiXXTj aUUT; iSfj^. (Hafiz.) 
The Appendix^ which concludes this volume,* requires a more 
particular research and study than can be given in such a notice 
as the present : the geographical inquiries and remains of my- 
thology, with which it abounds, render it as valuable as the text, 
which it purports to illustrate. We would call the reader's at- 
tention to No. 6, on the game of Chugdn ; to No. 9, on sacred 
trees, which is interspersed with curious Biblical and Classical 
matter, and a happy illustration of a passage in Herodotus and 
^tian; to No. 11, on ancient alphabets; to No. IQ, on the 
Sabians ; to No. 13, on ancient bricks, gems, 8cc., aiKl particu- 
lariy, recommend the plates to his notice. 
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The second volume comiiiences with an account of the ren- 
dence at Shir&z, and a description of its buildings. The naonii«- 
ment of Hafiz is '' formed of marble delicately clouded^ and ex- 
hibits in admirable sculpture many of his own verses : it is about 
eight feet long, 3 J feet broad. Near it, within the walls, are a 
few stately cypresses.'' The Hafiziah is built of brick ; and in a 
chamber '' near his grave'* is preserved his Divan, as a vakf or 

religious endowment. Saadi's tomb stands in an em&ret («^U&)f 
and the spot is called Saadiah. Here they paid a visit of state 
to the Pnnce Husein Ali Mirza. In the city, as^ some say, ar« 

forty AiM^Xot or colleges, which are, however, but thinly attended 
by students : there are several fountains and reservoirs of waterj 

and a magnificent bazar, called from its builder, ^dS^ >^bW* 
The remains of numerous Imim Z&dahs are found here, and so 
many takkiahs ieind graves of pious and learned men, that tbey are 
described in a native work, under the title of The Thousand 
and one Tombs, Remote tradition assigns the erection of Shir&z 
to Tahmurfis ; but the more authentic records ascribe it to Mo- 
hammed Ben Yusuf Thakifi, and impute its restoration to Mo- 
hammed Ben C&aim Ben A hi Okeil. Shir&z is said to have 
been the name of a son of Tahmuras. The city had in the ]4tb 
century nine gates;, in the l6th, twelve ; at present, it has but 
six : ^' it i^ chiefly supplied with water by can&ts, or subterraneous 
conduits." The mythological legends of the place are largely 
cited in this volume, and its antiquities are fully discussed. 

From Shir&z they directed their course to Fassa and D&r&b- 
Gird. On their journey they had a view of the lake Mdhldiab^ 
lying between Shir^z and Servist&n, which is strongly impreg« 
nated with salt, and receives the Seilabf which flows from Shir&z« 
There is a legend, like the trite tradition concerning the mare 
mortuum, that no fish can live in it. After passing Servist&n a 

singular nySi&3\j or fire-temple, was discovered. At Fassa, which 
has been imagined by many travellers the Pasagarda of CyruSy 
the author solicitously Endeavored to discover the tomb of Cyrus ; 

yet, although he found an edifice named jj^^j^ ^^^9 suspi- 
cions arose against its identity. Leaving Fassa, they arrived at 
Zohak's castle, and at four miles from the town, they discerned an 
object closely resembling Druidical Cromlechs ; nor need we be 
surprised, as the Brafaminical, Zoroastrian and Druidical systems 
have been proved to be closely allied lo each other. When they 
had passed Khesui^h, they arrived at th^ Mummy-mountain, or 

^^y^ *y^9 the natural curiosities of which require distinct 
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observation. ^* The i->Lc« ^, or mummy, a blackish, bitumi- 
nous matter oozes from the rock, and is considered by the 
Persians as far more precious than gold ; for it heals cuts and 
bruises, as they affirm, almost immediately, causes fractured 
bones to unite in a few minutes, and taken inwardly is a sove- 
reign remedy for many diseases." The mummy from this place 
is annually sent to the Sh&h : Hamdallah Cazvini describes it as , 
an earth containing " warmth, adhesion, and unctuosity :" the 
soil of Ayi, a village in Sheb&ng&reh, is most remarkable for 
its production, and it is mentioned in the Nozhat al CoUib, as 
an universal remedy for " faiutness, palsy, convulsions, epilepsy, 
and vertigo or head-aches,'' Sec. The city of D&r&h, or Ddr&b* 
gird, is by Tabri ascribed to D&rdb, or Ditd, the son of Queen 
Humai, concerning whom the Persians abound in fables : she 
is said by some to have been ** the daughter and wife of Bah"> 
min Ardeshir,'' the Ahasuerus or Artaxerxes of the Scriptures. 

The wonderful excavations at v>^ ]j^3j^f in the neighbor- 
hood of this place, are described in the following pa^es ; to which, 
as a probable holy spot of the Mithraic rites, the mquirer is re- 
ferred. Sir W. Ouseley is of opinion, that ** this may be the 
work of that celebrated Queen Semiramis (a personage of very 
uncertain date), who, according to Strabo, left numerous memo- 
rials of her dominion in various regions of the world/* The 

frequent allusions to the c^a^ or Damsel, justify his hypothe- 
sis ; nor is it improbable, that the legendary Humai of Persian 
writers, and the Semiramis of die Greeks, may be one and the 
same person. 

From hence, after noticing various curiosities, they retraced 
their way to Shirdz. At Savon&t, they saw a manufactory of — ^ 

earthen jars, cups, bowls, and other vessels : one man, whilst they 
looked on, turned with his wheel, in less than a quarter of an hour, seven 
or eight dishes, resemblioe our deep soup-plates, which would have been 
reckoned eood in England: they ^laze tne clay with much neatness, and 
very expeditiously ; and the principal artist had succeeded to such a de- 

Sree in imitating fine porcelain, that, without minute examination, it was 
ifficult to distinguish the ware made by him from the Chinese originals, 
both of the blue and white pattern, and painted in flowers and figures. 

The materials were procured from stones of the neighboring 
mountains, reduced by a certain process to an impalpable 
powder, as white as snow. Leaving this place, they saw another 
salt lake, not communicating with the preceding, called the lake 
of Niriz, although it formerly took the name of the lake of 
Bakhteg&n. The canal of water at Bandamir, constructed by 
the munificent Amir, was the next chief thing that ' attracted 
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their attentioo, until their aninil at Persepolis, This stapeD- 
dous pile, known under the various titles of the Throne of Jem- 
shid, the Ch6hl-min&reh, or Hezdr Sut(in ; i, e. the Fortyi or the 
Thousand Columns^ was the royal residence of the ancient Per* 
sian kings ; but, as Sir W. Ouseley revisited it, we shall pass by 
his observations^ in this place, and return with him, for the second 
time, toShir&z. Here he procured some Mss., and a variety of 
scarce coins, fac-similes of which are given at the end of th^ 
volume. Many venomous animals were found near the camp, 

saqh as tlie ^^jp or tarantula, and f^jf, or scorpions : the na- 
tives pretend to secure themselves against them by the breath of 
a celebrated saint. The bulbuli or nightingale, was heard here 
by day and by night in the Takht-i Cajar garden: this bird 
abounds in this part of Persia; and many in the Dilgush& garden 
have been said to expire in their contentions with musicians* 
Pliny has noticed this tuneful pertinacity in the nightingale. 
From Shirfiz th^ embassy proceeded to Persepolis. 

The wall composed of immense hewn stones admirably joined, termi- 
tiating and supporting the terrace in its projection on the plain, the mag- 
nificent marble staircase ascending to the platform by a double flight of 
Steps, the grand gateway, the stupendous hall of columns, aud farther oa 
the light, towards the southern extremity, various groups of n^arble 
pilasters, window-frames, portals, and other remains of edifices,— - 

called to mind the ancient glory of Persia, and the mad ebriety 
of Alexander on this venerable spot. 

Behind all these objects (which constitute the Takht) we behold^ in 
this point of view, two recesses excavated in the mountain; these, without 
hesitation, may be styled the sepulchral monuments of ancient kings. 

Of all these a clear and accurate description is given in the 
work itself. Istakhr, which some have identified with Perse- 
polis, is ^' a neighboring rock or mountain, with a castle and 
surrounding city, of which the name was extended over many 
territories, comprehending that which is now called the Plain of 
Marvdasht." The Tarikh Guzidab records the destruction of 
the Hez&r Sut6n of Istakhr by Alexander, with which Mirkhond 
coincides. 

Sir W« Ouseley conceives 'Hhe names of Var-jem-gird, Jem- 
gird, or Jem-k^nd, equally denoting a city, fortress, or mansion, 
constructed by Jemshid, or the place in which he dwelt,'' to be 
those applied to it in the Zend-avesta, and Pahlavi Mss. He 
also indtilges in an interesting inquiry, whether Persepolis and 
the Pasarjgada^ of the Greeks be the sanie place; but, as we 
merely wish to notice the particular passages in this work, the 
reader must apply for further information to the Volume under 
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examination. Inde^^ these Travels are ao replete wiib new wi 
invaluable naatter, that we confess ourselves unequal to do them 
justice by any synopsis of contents which we may present ; and 
they assuredly must rank among the most importi^t hooks of 
reference of which we are possessed. They and Burckhardt'a 
deserve a place on the same shelf: — a place, to which no other 
£astem travels have hitherto attained. Classical and Oriental 
studies having a common interest are identified in them : nor can 
the orientalbt acquire from them a higher degree of information 
than the classical scholar^ so evdnly have they balanced these 
two important and historically cojinected pursuits. We abstain 
from the vestiges of Alexander, discovered by the writer at Is- 
takhr and other places, reserving ourselves for the appearance 
of his promised work on the traces of this conqueror in the 
£ast, and the voyage of Nearchus ; which, when we bear ia 
mind the strange legends of Niz&mi, and the contradictory state- 
ments of Indian and Persian writers, will be a great desideratum, 
as proceeding from the pen of one who has visited many of the 
places commemorated. 

We must consider Istakhr connected with the most ancient 
pyr6al ceremonies and traditions of the nation : its arrow-headed 
characters bearing the remains of inscrutable mysticism, and in 
a high degree analogous, notwithstanding certain specified dif- 
ferences, to those o«' Egypt and Babylon, prove that the Ma- 
gians, like all other early hierophants, enveloped their esoteric 
dogmata in arcana not to be penetrated by the '* ignobile vulgus.'' 
Whether we shall obtain a clue to them as we have to the Sas- 
sanian character, and the iT^wpm ygaiJi^ara of the Egyptians, ' 
time alone can disclose: yet, as they are read like the Sanscrit 
and the European languages, it is not improbable that they will 
ultimately be found decorations of the old Nagri alphabet. This, 
however, is mere hypothesis. 

Jemshld is averred to have erected three castles : one, Istakhr^ 
which was the treasury ; another, Shekesteh, which was a store- 
bouse for carpets, cushions, beds, and various articles of furni- 
ture ; the other, Ashknuwdn, for armour. These are styled by 

Firdansi ^^Sx^^ojim, the three domes. JemshfdV Takht 

is denominated ^>r (jUl^. j^ Sf V^» *' a palace at the foot of 

a mountain/* Here are several dakhm^hs, or vaults, mentioned 

under the epithet of ^U fj^^y^j, prisons of the wind, from the 

legend, that in this edifice Solomon confined the winds : and 
although some historians aver that the stones were brought from 
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the neighboring mountain, we discover in others an account 
corresponding with that of Stonehenge, that there is no stone of 
the sort in all Fars, and that no one knows whence they were 
brought. The book 2^nd was affirmed to have been deposited 
in one of these dakhmahs : and the city of Istakhr, from the 
confusion between Jemsbfd and the Jewish monarch, discernible 
in Eastern authors, is likewise called the capital of Solomon. 
Ilie castle of Istakhr is represented by one writer as a state- 
prison, in which Ahmed was confined for ten years : the place is 
also connected with the history of Rustam. From local obser- 
vation, and the quotations which he has produced^ he places the 
capital of Pars, or Persepolis, ** on the plain of Marvdaslit, 
Istakhr, or Persis, — having probably been the residence of 
Cyrus's paternal ancestors^ the Parsagardans, or Perseidans, 
during many generations before the birth of that monarch." On 
the plain of Marvdasht he pldces the field of battle, in which 
Cyrus and his Persians obtained the victory over Astyages and 
the Medes, which, according to Strabo, was followed by the 
erection of a palace and a city, in commemoration of it : here, 
probably, '^ were situate, what classic writers assign to Pasar- 
gadae, the tomb of Cyrus, and that temple in which the Per- 
sian monarchs invested themselves with his robe, during the so- 
lemn ceremony of inauguration/' The /Sao-iXixdv ogos of Dio- 

dorus (L. xvii.) is still discernible in the modern name sl& 

3(>r ; yet, on this part of the subject, Sir William is not free 
from doubt. 

From Persepolis the embassy set out on their route to Ispa- 
han/ and passed the Naksh-i Rejeb, having ** remains of 
handsome buildings, pillars, and doorways, executed in the 
same style as those of the Takht-i Jemshld/' From thence 
they arrived at those monuments of antiquity, which bear the 

name of ^IvaLm ^Lo, or th^ mother of Solomon. Here, as 

at the Hezdr Sut(in, were seen the throne of Solomon, and 
his prison, near which was a single pilaster, bearing a tablet of 
Persepolitan characters; and a little farther was a cluster of 
columns and pilasters, dignified with the title of hi6 Div&n-Kh&- 
neh, or Hall of Audience. The* local tradition is, that Bath- 
sheba was here entombed; and the whole s^ucture*is ascribed 
to those spirits who were subservient to Solomon. Tlie Muhh- 
ammedans' fable, that her name was D'fadiegh, or S&iegh, 

(jjU^ or ^\Mf) "the wife of Uriah, and mother'* of this re- 
nowned monarch. 
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. At Isphab&oek (^^l^l) a mountain was shewn, from 
whence Darius was said to have seen his troops defeated bj 
Alexander. At Yezd there is also a ruined edifice, called 

j^^S^ U^^J' ^^ Alexander's prison. From Isphah&nek the 
embassy shortly arrived at the end of their journey, and settled 

themselves in the royal palace and gardens, named dLU^buv, 
at Ispahfin* 

APPENDIX TO VOL. 11. 

Conformably to our plan in the first volume, the reader is 
(directed to No. £, on glories in pictures ; to No. 5, on mummy, 

where the «bajLmoI ^tyo>«, or human mummy (i. e. for embalm- 

ing), is noticed; to No. 0, on the lutanist and nightingale, 
which corresponds with some essays lately sent by Mr. Barker 
to the Classical Journal ; to No* 9^ on coins ; to No. 12, on 
Kustam and Hercules ; to No. 13^ on Alexander and the tomb 
of Cyrus ; to No. 14, on Persepolitan antiquities ; and to the 
Miscellaneous, No. 16. * 

The preceding synopsis is intended merely to give an outline 
of the two first volumes ; the third, being equal to the two pre- 
ceding in size, is reserved for the next number. On an accu- 
rate and critical examination of their contents, we conceive it 
impossible to give a just summary of them in a review, on ac- 
count of the multiplicity of subjects which they embrace : they 
require not only a perusal, but a frequent re-perusal ; and inde- 
pendently of the history of the places visited, will always be an 
inestimable treasure to the learned world, from the many scarce 
quotations and legendary allusions with which they abound. 
Whilst we therefore strenuously recommend these Travels to the 
public, we must express the hope, that the Author will shortly 
favor us with his promised work on Alexander. 

In the present state of Oriental literature, when societies are 
formed for every philosophical and literary purpose, and vast 
sums expended by other societies, the success of many of whom 
is at best doubtful, it is a subject of deep regret, that none 
should exist for the publication of the vduable histories to be 
found in the Arabic and Persian languages. From such a so- 
ciety general knowlege would derive incalculable benefits ; and 
manuscripts now merely existing in the libraries of individuals 
scarcely known, and most difiicult to be procured, would 
thereby receive, in process of time, as great circulation as the 
writings of the classic authors. The expense of printing the 
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Eutero diameter shows the necessity of the' esteblishment of 
some such a society^ invested with a proportionate fund: through 
this heavy drawback to Eastern publications^ a great part of 
Abtt'lfeda, the whole of Damir, Ibn KhalilLan^ and other works 
of indisfiensable utility, remain still in manuscript.' 

This important object might be executed by the Asiatic So- 
ciety in Grafton-streeti if a particular fund were established for 
the purpose :•— and we see no reason why we should not have 
our own literary Propaganda Institution, in these days of culti* 
vation and mental improvement. Asj however, no such exists, 
we cannot feel sufficiently indebted to Sir W. Ouseley, and all 
who, like him, furnish us with extracts from such unpublidied 
and untranslated Mss., as have a tendency to elucidate ascieiit 
history, manners, and customs. 
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THE ARCH OF TITUS^* 

Ijivbs there no trophy of the hero's fame^ 

No proud memorial to record his name, 

Whose vengeful sword o'er Israel's fated land 

Stamp'd iron bondage \yith a conqueror's hand I 

Beneath yon sacred hill's imperial mound, 

"With ruin'd shrines and fallen columns crown'd, 

Where Rome's dread Genius guards each mouldering stone, 

The cradle of her empire^ and her throne ; 

Titus, thy Arch proclaims the peaceful sway 

Of taste, ennobling Triumph's proudest day * 

Survives, the Forum's grandeur to recall. 

And weep deserted o'er its country's fall. 

* We understand that a gentleman has nearly completed the transla- 
tion of Mirkhond's Rauzat es-Safifa, yet, we are infQrmed, that the origi-* 
nal text will not appear with the translation. Were such a society, as 
the one now recommended, in existence/ we might hope to have this 
invaluable work in a perfect state, and not to be much longer deprived 
of the Shahnlunah of f'irdansi. 

* For a description and representation of this Interesiing monument, 
sea Gent. Mag. vol. xcii. i. 489. 
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Though dimmed the outliae nowi not'jtiiiie o'erthrowa 

Tb' unrivaird grace v^hich in each fragment glows ; 

And Genius beaming dirotigh each rum'd part. 

Displays the glories of immortal Art^ 

With mingling beauties crown'd^ the columns tower, 

Ionia's graceful curve, and Conntb's flower, 

And tapering as they rise' aloft in air. 

The sculptured frieze and votive tablet bear. 

From o'er each column Fame e^kulting springs. 

Seems stretch'd for flight, and waves her golden wings : 

Yet linger not ! within the circling space 

Tie storied walls more radiant beauties grac^« 

lo warlike pomp the triumph's rich array 

Leaps from the living marble into, day, 

H^h on his car the victor borne along. 

Hears with exulting hebrt th' applauding throng; 

With sparkling eye surveys the sacred spoil. 

And feels one hour o'erpay long years of toil. 

Lo! Judah's swarthy sons before the car. 

The wither'd remnant of disease and war ! 

Rebellious passions light their faded cheek. 

And ail the bitter pangs they dare not speak : 

And shall these trophies from His temple torn. 

The living God, some idol shrine adorn ? 

Shall we, shall Aaron's sons no more rejoice. 

Nor breathe yon trump with Conquest's silver voice. 

From Salem's ^oly mountain heard afar. 

In days of festal gladness and of war ? 

Is then the sevens-branch lustre souk in night. 

Which ebed o'er IsraEel's fate mysterious light ? 

Or shall its golden lamps with heathen flame 

Gleam as in scorn to point at Sion'e shame i 

Yes, it is quench'd ! till Judah's captive maid 

Wake from her woes beneath tbe palm-tree shade. 

Recall her wandering sons, abjure her pride. 

And bless the Anointed King she crucified ! 

Th' unfaded crown of David's glory claim, 

Yon Arch overthrown, and Rome itself ft oawe. 

J. T. HOPE, 

CHBIST CHURCH. 
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IN SENECAM TRAGICUM VARliE 

LECTIONES. 

Seneca T^agicus* 

jVot^ Ms. Casp. Barthii marginales in exemplari c. Scaligeri 
et Heinsii notis Lued, B. 1611.8. edito^ quod possidet bibK 
Vimari cap. 3. ducaJis. Docta manus ibi folio vacuo ante edi- 
tionis titulum annotavit : '* Notx Mss. sunt Casp. Barthii : v. 
eas notas p. 119. p. 194. pi^206. p. 253. p. 499. Praeterea 
earn fuisse formam litterarum, qua Barthius usus est^ ex aliis 
ejus Mss. constat/^ Scripsit haec M. Bartholomaeus Christianus 
Kicbardus^ qui« possessor libri, isti notae suum nomen eadem 
manu scriptum subjecit. Caeterum.nota, non omnes Baitlui 
notas, sed potiores taatummodo hie transcriptas esse.^ 

Hercules F» 
Pag. % lin. 5. ferro minax] Fera coma 8 Msti Grut. 

Thyestes* 

Pag. 68| lin. 25. Sic le^e : Immane regnum est, posse sine 
regno. PL pati Nee abnuendum est. Seiitentia utrobique acu-^ 
tissima et aptissima. Posse pro potentem esse, usitatiun Laf i- 
nitati legitimae. 

Thebais, 
P. 95, 9« quid] L. quin. 

Hippolytus. 

P. \27, 27* li. Haud facile quisquam invita revocari potest* 
Quisquam invita ipx^'^^I^S^ unde corruptio.. Nam versus est 
in omnibus Mss. Gruteri, nisi quod in uno transpositus.. 

P. i;33, 1. levat] L. levat ^n. 

Ibid, domat] L. doma. 

P. 134, 19* luxus] L. lusus. 

P. 143, 10. tantiim] L, tanti. 

P. 151, 3. parvis] Heins. patriis. L. pravis. 



P. 155, 20. quid nescio] 
P. 156, 1. spumat] H. 
aliud. L. spumans. 
P. 160, I5.me] L. te. 

(Edipus. 

P. 167, 12. flava] L. arva. 
P. I69y 2. aptaret] L. captaret. 



ita locandum« 
[Heinsius ?] spumas. Sed iatet quid 
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P. 182, 26. Sidus Arcadium] L. Arcadum sidus. 

P. 198, 9,3. manu moestus] hoc est, moestitiam manu indicaos. 
Talem enim gestum manu fingebant veteres, ut eo viso omnes 
scirent, eos animo anxio esse. Cebes eum indical expresse in 
tabula. 

P. 203, 23. Te fatidice, te] L. Fatidice te, te. 

Troas. 

P. 206, 1, ult. Hecuba] glossema. Lege, prior ipsa vidi, vel 
aliud quid. 

P. 207> 5. rumas] L. ruinas* 
Ibid, e versa] L. eversas. 

Medea. 

Init. Puto banc tragoediam Lucani esse. Vide vitani. 

P. 270,' 24. iinponit] L. impellit. 

P. 27 If 15. violente] L. violdve. 

P. 272, 18. innumeras] L. immensas. Nam talis versus hie 
alius nusquam. 

P. 273, J 1 — 17. Hi versus spurii sunt, aut aliorsum perti- 
nent. Mam haec omnia acciderunt post tempus Medes, cujus 
ista est fabula. Vidit et Heinsius: sed perperam sex sequentes 
versus damnavit, qui continuant historiam Argonautarum. 

P. 286, 15. Tarn] Lege Ita. Ut scilicet te simul perimas. 

Ibid, 27. Per alta, etc.] Hie versus melius Medeas datur. 

Hercules CEtaus. 

P. 340, 2. 3. quo nimis — ullos] Verba spuria. 
P. 353, 9* quern gemis] L. quo gemis. 

Octavia^ 

P. 399, 92. facili] L. fragili. 

P. 400, 3. jugo omnes Mss. at Aid. 

Ibid. 4. Ignota tantis] Sic Mss. Lips, conjicit ignota et 
auli. Sed leg. Latiis, vel £t Italis. Sed potius omnibus dix- 
erit. 

Pag. 424, 12. pari] L. patris. ^ 

Heinsii notis ad Herculem CEtaum. 

P. 551, 15. nos confligere certamen sine] L. nos confligere 
ardemus; sine. 

P. 560, 11. sera] L. foeta. 

F. O. 

Jena, mense JpriL, 1823. 
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NOTICE OF 

OLYMPtAi or Topc^raphy illustrative of the actual 
State of the Plain of Olympiaf and of the Ruins of 
the City of Elis. By John Spencer Stanhope, 
F. R. S. and Correspondent of the Royal Institute 
of France. Folio. London. 1824. Rodwell and 
Martin. 

Some ingenious antiquaries and geographers having expressed 
their doubts respecting the e)Listence of an ancient city at Olym- 
pia, that place where, during the course of eleven or twelve 
hundred years, were celebrated^ at regular interval, the most 
memorable games of Greece (whilst it was adonted with a mag- 
nificent temple and stupendous image of Jupiter), the French 
Institute (or Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres) made 
those doubts the sutgect of discnssioti, in 1813, and commis- 
sioned Mr. Stanhope (a corresponding tiiember of that learBed 
body, and then proceeding on his travels) to '^ examine the spot, 
with a view of ascertaining how far its actual state might war- 
rant the conjecture, that an ancient city had formerly existed 
there." — ** Other instructions,** says our author, **'Iluid received 
from individual meoobers ; but this coming from the Academy 
itself, necessarily became the first object of my researches/' 
(P. 2.) We find him, accordingly, soon after, passing over from 
the island of Zante to Chiarenza, anciently Cyllene, on the 6oast 
of Peloponnesus, and not far from Elis, in company with his 
brother, Mr. Coliingwood, and Mr. Allasoti, a yomig architect, 
so favorably known in consequence of his work on the Antiqui- 
ties of Pola. Assisted by these gentlemeii, and s^n English ser- 
vant, Mr. Stanhope completed, within a fortnight, bis researches 
on the plain of Olympia, having taken up his quarters in a pyrgo 
or tower at Miraka, a village situated immediately above that 
plain* To the researches made here, and subsequently at Elis, 
we are indebted for the very splendid and interesting work be- 
fore us ; a volume of large folio size, containing 67 pages of 
letter press, and seventeen plates. We do not hesitate to de- 
clare our opinion, that this magnificent publication reflects honor 
on the English press, from its typographical execution ; and de- 
lights us by the beauty and excellence of its engravings, which 
have been, for the greater number, made from drawings by 
Dewint, after the original sketches taken by Mr. AUason, To 
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the lovers of picturesque scenery we particularly recommend the 
'f' Valley of Antilalo/' the «' Two Views on the Plains of Olym- 
pia," a '^ View embracing the supposed position of the Hippor 
drome,** and a view showing " The Course of the Alpheus, as 
seen frbm the ruins of Palaio-ficclesia." Besides these and 
other large engravings, ate three most highly-finished and beauti- 
ful smaller views— one (of Chiarenza) prefixed as a frontispiece; 
another representing the Pyrgo or Tower at Miraka, before 
mentioned; and a third, the Mosque at Gastouni. There is also 
a plate exhibiting eighteen unpublished silver coins of Elis, pre- 
served in the British Museum and in the late Mr. Payne Knight's 
collection; with a map of Elis (including Olympia), constructed 
by that accurate and classical geographer, Colonel Leake ; and 
plans of different ruins,' of the Olympian plain, and the site of 
£Iis, from surveys made by Mr. Allason. 

According to our ingenious author (p. 8), the plain, above 
which stands the village of Miraka, overlooking a small vale 
** beautifully ornamented by a variety of shrubs, and by a stream 
which flows through a steep and rocky bed to join the Alpheus,'' 
is indisputably the plain of Olympia : this identity has never 
been questioned : but, except some foundations and fragments 
of the Temple of Jupiter, the ruins found at this place are in- 
considerable, and of brick, in that style generally ascribed to the 
Romans. Examining, however, the descriptions given by Strabo 
and Pausanias, Mr. Stanhope thinks that we may regard ** the 
plain below Miraka as that in which were celebrated the Olym- 
pic games." (P. 10.) 

Splendid as were all the public buildings at Olympia, the most inter- 
esting undoubtedly are those that were immediately connected with the 
Olympic games; and as such, the Hippodrome and Stadium naturally 
become the first object of the traveller's research. Accordingly we find 
that the Count de Choiseol Gouffier addressed some years ago to the 
Third Class of the Institute of France a memoir, in which he declared, 
that the ** Hinpodrome, where such brilliant horse and chariot races 
were exhibited, bad been discovered." An assertion so positive, by one 
who was then looked up to as an oracle on every point regarding Greece, 
was considered as decisive. Did I not, therefore, at once protest against 
that being admitted as a fact, which is in f'eality a mere hypothesis, I 
should appear too inattentive to the subject under discussion. (P. !!•) 

He then lays before the reader M. Fauvel's account of Olym- 
pia, on which Count de Choiseul Gouffier founded his assertion: 
he also examines M. Pouqueville's description of the Olympito 
plain, and asserts his reasons for differing from those three ac- 
complished antiquaries in their opinions respecting the Hippo- 
drome, the Temple of Jupiter, of Jimo, and other monnnieuts. 

VOL. XXX. C7. JL NO. LIX. M 
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Although considerable remaiiM may still be traced at "Ei'm, 
.they are io such a state of ruio as to excite but little interest s 
two modem villages, Palaiopoli and Calivia (or Kalybia)^ now 
cover the site of that ancient city, once so distinguished in 
Greece^ from the singular privilege vrhich rendered it the guar- 
dian of Olympia ; but those who wish to know what Elis was 
in her days of aplendor, Mr. Stanhope refers to the pages of 
•Pausanias, giving, however, sketches and plans of the most 
remarkable fragments still remaining. The labors of our ac- 
.complished author have considerably extended our knowlege 
of the Olympian plain; yet we cannot afiBrm that the question 
respecting the existence of an ancient city on that spoti is thereby 
decided* Indeed he candidly admits this uncertainty i|i p. 3, 
where he says that his examination of the country — 

— far from enabling me to establish new facts, only led me to entertain 
doubts with respect to those which I had previously considered as deter- 
'mised* I felt that to give an unbiassed account of the actual state «f 
the plain, it was absolutely necessary to avoid forming any theories of 
my own, and to content myself with laying before the Academy correct 
plans of Olympia, of the site of the city of Elis, and of all the ruins ex- 
isting in both places ; I should thus enable that learned body to form 
their own conclusions on the subject under discussion ; a course I was 
the more willing to pursue, as I had understood from M. Barbie du Bo- 
cage that it was one as yet unattempted. The season of the year (April) 
was particularly favorable for such an undertaking : at a later period it 
would, from the mal-'aria that infests this beautiful yalley, have been en- 
tered upon at the risk of our lives. 

Here closing Mr. Stanhope's splendid worlc^ which has afford- 
ed us considerable information and entertainment, we shall remark, 
(bat although D*Anville, in the last century, noticed the uncer- 
tain position of Olympiq, yet M. Gail is probably the first who 
has positively denied the existence of an ancient city at that ce- 
lebrated place. This appears from the '' Rapport de I'lnstituty'' 
July 1813^ and from his letter to the Editor of the Classical 
Journal, No. xxxi. p. 201, wherein he say^i that five years be- 
fore that time (1813) he had taught in his school that Olympia 
had never been a city. Such also is the opinion of Professor 
Ciampi^ of Pisa^ and of M. de Hause of Palermo. That excel- 
lent antiquary also, Mr. DodwelU says, *' Olympia never was a 
town, and it is not called so by any ancient author. OrteUus is 
wrong in calling it urb$" (Travels, ii. p. 326.) Yet many 
others have regarded it as a city. Thus Thomas de Pinedo, in 
his notes to Stephanus Byzantius (bXt^vta) — our learned Pot- 
ter (Atttiq. of Greece, Religion, chap, xxii.) — the celebrated 
Barthelemy (Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis^ch. xxzviii.), althoi^ 
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b^ canfoiwds it wkh Pi$a, '^ cette ville (Olympia) ^galemeot 
connue sous le nom de Pise/' as indeed Pindar has done 
(Olynip. vi. 7. viii. 12). A Ms. of Lucian, preserved in the 
Biblioth^que du Roi, at Paris, exhibits a scholium on the 'Pvfro-- 
fmv AiSiiTxaKog (c. 9), which describes Olympia as a city of JBUs 
o~'^ iZoXi; ^v bf'^HkiSi *OXupr/a x«Mvfuin\y' &c. (See the passage 
quoted in Classical Journal, No. xxi f i. p. £10.) But M. Gail, 
in his valuable '^ Recherches Historiques^" &c, (Tome i. 
p. 152. et seq.) declares that the Greek writers^ when thej 
mention the city next to the Hieron of Olympia, always mean 
etth^ Elis or Pisa. Pausanias in twenty places names the in* 
habitants of Pisa, but never the Olympians ; and M. Gail is of 
opinion, that although Pisa and Olympia were distinct, yet that 
the river Alpheus alone divided them. This proximity, says 
M. Gail (Rech. i. 164), explains at once why there was not 
any .city on the territory of Olympia, wholly occupied by the 
Hieron ; and why Olympia and Pisa have been so frequently 
confounded. Adopting the notion of this learned critic, we are 
therefore to suppose, that the multitudes who assembled at the 
end of every fourth year to behold the games, resided in tempo- 
rary structures during the time of their celebration, and aban- 
doned the sacred territory when they were concluded ; as those 
who attend our horse-races forsake the course. Yet we can 
scarcely imagine that so many splendid edifices and such a mul- 
tiplicity of statues would be left unguarded during four years ; or 
that the ofterings and treasures deposited in the temples would 
he wholly confided to the sanctity of the place. Pausanias enut- 
merates a surprising number of altars and statues, particularly 
/our hundred and thirty-five representing gods and heroes, besides 
figures of horses, lions, &c. *^ Nero,'' says Mr. Dod well, (Trav. 
If. p. 329.) '^ threw many of the finest statiies into the latrina, or 
common sewers, which conducted to the Alpheios:" and on this 
tfulgect he quotes Suetonius (Nero, c. 24), '' Ac ne cujus alte- 
lius bieronicarum memoria, aut vestigium extaret usquam, sub- 
vert! et unco abjicique in latrinas omnium statuas et imagines 
imperavit.*' Now such tatriruB as could convey bronze or mar- 
ble statues to the river, would indicate a populous city on the 
Olympian side ; for it cannot be imagined that Nero removed 
those atatues across the Alpheus to Pisa, that they might be 
there thrown into the sewers which were to convey them back 
to the river. Mr. Dodwell's local knowlege, as well as his 
general erudition and information, give great weight to his asser- 
tion^ that those latrinse comn^unicated with the stream ; and it is 
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further confirined by the discoveries of armor^ bronze iiteiisil^^' 
and other remnants of antiquity which the fishermen's nets fre- 
quently drag up from die bed of the Alpheus. To excavate the 
Olympic plain was a favorite project of the learned Winkelmann, 
who very reasonably expected that such an undertaking would 
be rewarded by the finest specimens of sculpture, and most pre- 
cious remains of ancient art^ both in bronze and marble. '' The 
Tiber^ at Rome/' says Mr. Dodwell (ii. p. 329)^ ''is supposed 
to contain a vast assemblage of ancient sculpture; and thoughts 
are entertained of turning its course, in order to explore its bid- 
den treasures. The diversion of the Alpheios from its .present 
channel might be eflected with less difficulty, and would proba- 
bly be attended with greater profit/' This hint we submit to 
the consideration of those classical travellers (and there are many 
among our own countrymen), who, with the zeal, taste, and 
judgment, necessary for such an undertaking, possess abundantly 
the pecuniary means of accomplishing an object so desirable. 
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After such a display of erudition and ingenuity respecting the 
Nightingale, in different numbers of the Classical Journal, (liii^ 
Lv, Lvi, Lviii,) I should have thought it superfluous to indicate 
the following passages, did. they not confirm the learned Mr. 
Barker's sentiments in proving what he declares the principal 
object of his Essay (No. liii. p. 97), '* that the Nightingale 
sings by day as well as by night." The first passage to which 1 
shall refer, occurs in Sir William Ouseley's Travels (vol. ii. p. 
218), where he says: '* But if Shiraz produced tarautulasj 
scorpions, and snakes, it abounded also in Bulbvls, or nightin- 
gales ; hundreds of them singing in the Takht-i-Cajar garden^ 
not only all night, but during the day. Concerning the Night- 
ingale, I remarked on a. former occasion, that the plaintive melo- 
dy, the love-labored song, of this sweet bird, is not by day sus- 
pended in the East, as in our colder region; and that even 
soitie parts of Europe are equally favored in this respect as 
Persia. 1 also quoted an English traveller of the seventeenth 
century (Dr. Fryer)^ who, writing from Shiraz^ seems inspired 
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by the climate^ and adopting the flqwery language of that couh- 
Xry, says: ' The Nightingale, sweet harbinger of light, is a con- 
stant cheerer of these groves, charming vi'ith its warbling strains 
the heaviest soul into a pleasing ecstasy/ '' Sir William then 
alludes to Strada's beautiful Prolusion, on the contest between 
a lutanist and nightingale; and to Sir William Jones's anecdote 
on the same subject; also (in the Appendix, p. 482.) he notices 
from Bourdeldt, Robert Vilvain, and soiiie Arabian authors, the 
extraordinary effects of instrumental music on nightingales. But 
reverting to Mr, Barker's object, we find in a former work of 
Sir William Ouseley (the '* Persian Miscellanies"), among va- 
rious passages respecting the nightingale, one (p. 146) which 
mentions that from its song being heard at the first dawn, the 
Persians call it the ^' Early Nightingale/' or ''Bird of Morn." 
£ven in the southern parts of Europe, adds he, the voice of this 
bird is often beard by day. An ancieVit and interesting French 
poet thus begins one of his chansons or love-songs : 

'' La douce voix du rossignol sauvage, 
Qu'oi nuit et jor cointoier et tentir. 
Me radoucit mon cuer et rasouage," Sec. 

These lihes are thus translated by Sir W. Ouseley : '' Tjie 
sweet voice of the wild nightingale, whom I hear by night and 
d^y amusing himself and singing, soothes the anguish of my 
hearty and consoles me." They are taken from the eighteenth 
chanson of Raoul de Coucy, whose '' M6moires Historiques," 
(Paris, 17B1, 12mo.) founded on melancholy facts, and record-^ 
ing his unfortunate amours with the fair Gabrielle de Vergi, 
form, says Sir William, one of the most romantic and affecting 
alories of the age of chivalry, ^ 

P. r. 
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NOTICES OF 

I, An Essay towards the History of Arabia, antecedent to tfi^ 
birth of Mahomtned. — 2. Takyodini Ahmedis aUMakrimi 
Narratio de Expeditionibus a Gracis Fravcisque advermu 
Dimyatham ab A. C. 708 ad 1221 susceptis.'^^. Ikt$ 
Muhammedanische Munzkabinet des Asiatischen Museums^ 
Sfc.--^, Die Chosroen-Mtinzen der fruhern Arabischen 
ChaUfen. — 5. De Baschkiris qua memoria prodita sunt ub 
Ibn-Foszlano et Jakuto. — 6. De Ghasaris, excerpta est 
Scriptoribus Arabids.^^l* Antiquitatis Muhammedan^i^ 
Monumenta Varia^^S, De Antiquis quibusdam Sculptum 
et Inscriptionibus in Siberia repertis. 

In whatever degree our humble efforts may have promoted the 
diffusion of a taste for Eastern literature^ it is certain that within 
a few years the accomplished Orientalists who contribute to this 
Journal, or who honor it by their perusa]^ have considerabty 
increased in number ; and we flatter ourselves with the recol« 
lection that it has introduced to their acquaintance several worka 
(more particularly some published on the Continent)^ of whicb^ 
as far as our inquiries enable us to ascertain, no contemporary 
Journal in this country has hitherto giv^ any accounts We 
now present to our readers a~ brief notice of eight different 
Works ; not exactly observing chronological order on this occa^ 
sion, but beginning with that which is the largest, and may be 
considered as the most important. We allude to an '' Essay 
towards the History of Arabia, antecedent to the birth of Ma* 
hommedf^ by Major !uavid Price, whose excellent ^ Retrospect 
of Mahommedan History" was noticed in the ClassicalJoujmal 
for June 1814 (Suppl. p. 546). Indeed the Essay before us 
may be regarded as a sequel/ or rather as a supplement to the 
" Retrospect ;" for it traces the history of Arabia from the ear- 
liest ages to the appearance of Mahotnmed in the sixth century. 
Our author's principal authorities are the Tarikh, or Chronicle 
of Abi Jauffer Mahommed, surnamed Tebry, the Rouzut-us^ 
Suffa of Mirkhond, and tKe Kholauset-ul-akhbaur of Khonde- 
mir. From these rare manuscripts he has collected a variety 
of extraordinary traditions respecting the fall of Adam in Para- 
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dke ; the subfieqiient bistoty of euv fir«t parent and of his de^ 
seendants; Caio, the fovoder of idolatry; and Tubal, whom tfae 
Devil taught to make wine ; No^, who survived the deluge 
three centuries; Abraham; the posterity of Shem; the early 
kixigs of Persia; Solomon; Balkeiss, the Queen of Sbeba; 
Nebttchadoemar; the Jewish captives; the prophet Daniel ;- 
£stfaer and Abasuevus; Alexander the Great.; and various Ara** 
hi^ tribe^ until tlie tioie of Noushirv&n, King of Persia, when, 
in the year 570, the ni^ of Mabommed^s birth was amiouoced 
by many portentous circumstanees : fourteen pinnadea of Noi^ 
abirv&n's palace fell to the ground; the lake of S4wah was sud^ 
denly dried up;ithe sacred fire, which had glowed for a thousand 
years in the Magian temple at Istakfaar, or Persepolis, became , 
unaccountably extinct i^^-^mens indicating the birth of a prophet^ 
who was to overthrow the religion and -power of the Persian 
monarch. Our limits will not allow us to notice Major Price's 
judicious remarks on the absurd and incredible fables with which 
even the most respectable Eastern records are found to be re-^ 
plete, whenever we consult them for facts of remote antiquity J 
and we shall close this short account with the passage whicb 
concludes his preliminary address to the reader (p. ix.), where, 
^Uuding to Pocook's ^' Specimen Historian Arabum,'' he says f 

The opinion which the author had earl^ formed^ that, ^tnterior to thei 
age of Mahommed, the Arabs possessed, m fact, no aiitnentic records of 
their history, remains however unahered; and considering that so dis- 
tinguisked ai^ OrieotaUst as Dr. Pocock coidd advance no further, the 
author must abide in the belief that, without launching into t^e.oce^aof 
conjecture^ into the mazes of aa ever-varying speculatipn, all aUemDjt to 
produce a regular history of Arabia, antecedent to that period, will, if 
the truth be acknowleged, ever terminate in a Specimen or an Essay. 

This curious and entertaining work is compiised in a quarto 
volume of above 260 pages. (London, 18240 

The second publication which we shall here notice, is likewise 
^ quarto volume, printed at Amsterdam, in the present yessf 
(1824), and entitled, '^ Takyodini Ahmedis al-^Makrizii JSarrt^r 
lio de Expeditionibus a Gracis Francisque adversus tHmyatham 
ab A- C 708 ad 1221 susceptisJ* For this work, which appears 
to have been originally published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Belgian Institute, we are indebted to the learned Profesr 
9or Hamaker, of Leyden, whose name is already familiar to our 
. readers. (See Classical Journal, No. xLviii. p. 392, and No« 
^11. p. 381.) It contains the Arabic text of Makrizi, with a 
Latin translation, describing the various expeditioi^s undertaken 
by the Greeks and Franks against Dimyatha (or Oaroyata) i^ 
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Egypt^ from the year 90 to 018 of the Midiommedan era^ ar 
from 708 to 1^21 of Christ; and to the translation is subjoined 
a body of most valuable netesj illustrating from a variety of au* 
thors, both, European and Oriental, this very obscure and inte- 
resting portion of history. Among the curious and authentic 
anecdotes furnished by Makrizi's narrative, we might notice 
some which betray a little of Eastern exaggeration ; such as the 
appearance of an immense fish near Dimyatha (in the year 1017)y 
which was two hundred and sixty cubits long, and one- hundred 
ells in breadth; it was called the SeU'au: a loaded camel could 
pass through its belly, and in its skull five men stood upright. 
However this .may be, we are fully inclined to believe our author's 
account of the scarcity which prevailed in Dimyatha during the 
last memorable siege (in I219)i when, berides other inhabitants^ 
twenty thousand soldiers were reduced to such distress by fa- 
mine, that they paid thirty pieces of gold for one hen : to relieve 
them a camel's body was stufiPed with provisions by their friends 
above the city, and committed to the Nile, which carried this 
timely supply to the starving garrison ; but the Christians having 
discovered the stratagem, prevented a repetition of it ; and, the 
atreets and houses being filled with dead bodies, the place soon 
after became an easy prey to the besiegers, who scaled^ the waUs, 
and slew vast numbers of the Muselmans. An engraved map 
and a plan of Dimyatha are annexed, illustrating the accouut of 
this siege. 

We now proceed to the third work, an octavo volume pub- 
lished in 1821, at St. Petersburg, under the title of " Das Mu- 
hammedanische Munzkabinet des Asiathchen Museums^ S^cJ* a 
very elaborate and curious numismatical treatise, by that accom- 
plished Orientalist Mr. Fraehn, who takes a masterly survey of 
the various JMahommedan dynasties under which money was 
coined in different countries of the East, Arabia, Persia, Turk- 
estan, Syria^ Asia Minor, India/also Spain, Morocco, &.c. The 
title-page is ornamented with a vignette, very accurately and 
neatly engraved, representing a silver coin of 'Nasir el hahk chan 
el muaijedel adil Ilek Nasr, struck at Bochara, A. Heg. 393 
(A. D. 1002), as appears from the inscriptions in Cufic charac-* 
ters; and at the end is given another vignette^ exhibiting the 
inscription, also Ctific, on a coin of Beha-edddula Arstan Ilek, 
struck about the year of Christ 1024. This work contains 124 
pages. • 

The fourth article is likewise a numismatical treatise by 
the same learned author. Dr. Fraehn; printed at Mittau^ 1822, 
and intitled ^^ Die Chpsroen^Miinzen der fruhem Ar4Jibhchen 
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Clialifeft,'* rthlmg to those Persian coihs wbich the early Kha« 
lifs adopted juntil they were enabled to strike money with 
inscriptions wholly Arabic. 

To Dr. Fraehn we are also indebted for. the fifth article, 
** De BaschkirisqwB memaria prodila mnt ab Ibn-Foszlano 
et JakutoJ' It appears from the Arabic text and Latin transhi- 
tion given in this little tract, that the Bashkirians (or Bash- 
kurdiabs), whose ancient 'history is lost in darkness^ occupy a 
region between Constantinople and Bulgaria. . An ambassador 
sent into that country about the year 309 (A. D. 921 )» described 
the people as Turks of the worst kind ; ferocious and bold in 
war; cutting off and carrying away the heads of their. enemies: 
they also shaved their beards, and were fond of eating lice, whicb 
they considered as a dainty ; they seemed to believe in twelve 
divinities, but chiefly in one supren^e God, who inhabited the 
heavens : many of them, however, worshipped serpents, others 
fishes, others cranes. But from a subsequent passage we learn 
that some of these Bashkurdians, who visited Aleppo, declared 
themselves to be Mahommedans^ although in shaving their 
beards and in their dress they imitated Europeans ; their country 
being situated among Christian states, beyond Constantinople 
and near Hungary. • 

The sixth article is also from the peii of Dr. Fraehn, and be- 
longs to the Transactions of the Imperial Academy of Peters- 
burg (vol. vii v)y 1822. It is entitled '' De Chasaris, excerpta 
ex Scriptoribus Arabicis/* and consists of Arabic passages from 
Ibn-Foszlan, Ibn Haukal, Schems ed din» and Jakuti; describr 
ing the Cbasars (or Khozrians), a race of people once very 
powerful, occupying a country between the Caspian and Euxine 
seas. Of this extraordinary nation, among whom were found 
Jews« Christians, and Mahommedans, the fullest account is, 
probably, that given in the manuscript which Sir William 
Ouseley translated, and published as the '^Oriental Geography 
of Ibn Haukal;" and to this translation Dr. Fraehn in the tract 
before us frequently refers. As the flnglish wprk may be easily 
consulted by any of our readers^ we shall not dwell longer on 
the subject of those Khozrs or Chasars. 

We proceed to another article by Dr. Fraehn^ extracted like- 
wise from the Transactions of the Imperial Academy of Peters- 
burg (vol. VIII.), 1822. This bears. the title of *' JntiguUatis 
Muhammedana Monumenta Faria,'* and explains the Arabic 
inscriptions on a silver case for holding the Koran, now preserved 
in the Museum of the Imperial Academy, but originally belong- 
ing to Urus Chan, a lineal descendant of the great Ckengix Chan. 



NextrfipHovrs idw Cufio inMription on a bnoozehunp^ Ibtnul 
eigjbt or mao yetrs ago anong tke ruias of fiylar^ and (siseribed 
by our learned author to the thirteenth or fourteenth ceotiirj. 
The insoriptioa' merely expretsee'a wiah of '' prosperity and 
benediction, joy and felicity, to the posaetsor of this lamp;" and 
araoog its omaoMOta are four human figures, one playing on a 
harp, another holding some other instmment^ a thiid a cup^ anci 
Ibe fourth perhaps an apple.-^Next is an explanation of the 
Anibic writing, in Cufic characters, on the inaugural cloak of the 
German emperora, formerly preserved at Nuremberg : of thitf 
ioscriptioB many eminent Orientalists have offered interpreta- 
tions; bttt Dr. Fraehn undertakes to correct them, and defends 
bis own explanation by a variety of critical and philological 
aotes. It appears, according to his account, that this cloak wa9 
presented, in 1 136 or 1137, to Roger II, King of Naples an^ 
Sicily, .by the Sicilian Arabs; and that it was brought into 
Germany by the Emperor Henry VI, who had married Con- 
stantia, the daughter of King Roger. — Then follows an expla- 
nation of some Arabic worck embroidered on the silken stock- 
ioga preserved among various ornaments and en»gns of state 
formerly used at the kiauguration pf the German emperors.— 
Next is our author's explanation, differing in many respects from 
that offered by Tychsen and others, of the Cufic inscription 
found on the cathedral at Cordova in Spain; an edifice originally 
eonstnicted for the purposes of Mabommedan worship, and 
celebrated by Arabian writers as one of the finest mosques in 
the whole world. It appears from this interpretation of the 
Arabic lines, that El Mustansir billah Abdullah el Hakem, who 
reigned as Khalif in Spain from A. D. 96 1 to 976^ caused the 
inscription to be executed in the year (of the Hegira) 354, or 
A* D. 965.— Dr. Fraehn next describes a remarkable bronze 
.mirror, found among the ruins of Bylar, aad exhibiting a doutrfe 
fig^iire of the- Borakj a fabulous quadruped with a human face, 
en which Mahommed is said to have been carried in one night 
from Mecca to Jerusalem. On this mirror, also, is an Arabic 
inscription in Cufic letters, eitpressihg a wish that the possessor 
may enjoy length of life and uninterrupted felicity.— An astro-^ 
kbe of the thirteenth ceiitury, preserved in the public library at 
Nuremburg, is the next subject of our learned author's remarks t 
it exhibits a Cufic inscription, which he explains with much 
ingenuity, showing that the astrolabe was made^ by Es SaU of 
iNishapourj^ for the use of Melik el Muszaffer Taky ed din, a 
prince whom he places in the year (of Mahommed) 64/%, of our 
era ie44» — We now proceed to anodier Cufic inscription, worked 



bn A piece of lineiu in^e^ted io a Xiattii Ms. copy ol tbai Gospiels^ 
preserved at Lun^biirg. Tq show how materially one learned 
Orieatalist may differ from 9aotb6r in the iqterpretatioQ of thre^ 
Arabic lines, we shall here give the cdebrated Tychsen's expla- 
nation of this inseriptioQ : ^^ In nomine Dei misericordis cle-*- 
mentis. £t non auxilium meum est nisi in Deo :•— donabitur tibt« 
Abu Muid Elazem Elatab Mumen ben Wakkel (s. Hudal)t 
cujus. familiam Deus prote^at, insignem reddat et compenset. 
Sane Deus cum iis est, qui eum venerantur> et bene faciunt.^* 
We now subjoin Dr« Fraehn's translation : '* In nomine Doi 
misericordis et dementis. Non secundantur res meae nisi a 
Deo : ei confido, throni magni possessori. £t quisquis Deo 
confidit habet quod sibi suiBciat : nam Deus adest iis qui ipsum 
verentur, et recte vivunt/' This work is illustrated by three 
engravings. 

The eighth and last publication to which we shall call the 
reader's attention in this article, is intitled '' De Antiquis quif 
busdam Sculpturis et Inscriptionibtis in Siberia repertis,*' by 
Greg, Spassky, a corresponding Member of the Imperial Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Petersburg, where this volume (consisting 
only of a few pages of letter-press and seven lithographed plates) 
was printed in 1822, The plates represent several extraordinary 
and most rude figures of beasts and men found sculptured on a 
rock near the city of Tomsk, besides various inscriptions hitherto 
uudeciphered, some of which appear to be Mongol or Manchu^ 
copied from rocks and sepulchral monuments in different part^ 
of Siberia. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Stephens* Greek Thesaurus, No. XXIX. The work will be 
certainly comprised in 39 Nos. or all above given gratis, and will 
be completed within the year 1825. The copies of some de- 
ceased Subscribers may still be had at 1/. 6s. Small, and 
2/. 125. 6d, Lai^e Paper ; but the Prices will be raised to 
1/. 7s. Small, and £/. 15s, Large, Subscribers always remain 
at the price at which they originally enter. Nos. 1. to XXIX. 
contain above 13,000 words omitted by Stephens. To,tal 
Subscribers, Large and Small paper, 1086. The copies printed 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers* Nos. XXX* 
and XXXI. will be published in October. 
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* The Delphin and Fariorum Classics, Nos. LXVfL and 
lt\\lU,fConttiimng Aulas GeliitaRndPrudentius, Pr. 1/. 1j. 

per No.— Large paper, double. Present Subscription, 9Bd. 
. As it may not be so convenient to new Subscribers to purchase 
at once tlie whole Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such 
by deliveripg one or two bacli Nos. with each new No. till the set is 
completed. — Stephens' Greek Tbesaobus may be subscribed for on the 
same terms. 

Poetical Chronology of Ancient and English History ; with 
Historical and. Explanatory Notes, and an Index. By R« 
Valpy, D.D. Eleventh Edition. 

^n Historical Connexion between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, showing the Types of the former, and their fulfilment in 
the latter. 12mo. Vincent, Oxford. 

This little tract, intended for Undergmduates previous to their 
second examination, deserves also the attention of Candidates for 
Holy Orders. A concise Prophetical Connexion has issued 
from the same press, with Questions on the Scriptures and Ar- 
ticles of the Church of England. To the more abstruse Ques- 
tions references are given, which may induce the Student to 
consult several valuable works. Questions on the Classics and 
the Sciences are in a progressive state, and a View of the Har- 
mony of the Gospels is announced. From the specimens we 
have seen, we confidently recommend the whole series to Tutors 
out of the University. 

Sophoclis qua extant Omnia, cum veterum Grammaticorum 
Scholiis. Superstates Tragoedias VI I. ad optimorum Exempla- 
rium Fidem recensuit, Versione et Notis illustravit, deperditarum 
Frkgmenta collegit Brunck. Accedunt Schseferi Annotatio 
Integra, Excerpta ex Varietate Lectionis, quam continet Editio 
Erfurdt, Demetrii Triclinii Scholia Metrica, et Notas inedits 
C. Burneii. 8vo. 2 vols pr. 1/. Is. — A 3d vol. containing the 
Notes of Erfurdt, Hermann, ^nd others, may also be had, pr. 
!/• 11 5. 6d. the 3 vols. — The Sd vol* may be had separately, 
pr. 125. 

Pens^es de Platon sur la Religion, la Morale, la Politique, 
recueillies et traduites par M. J. V. Le Clerc, Pvofesseur 
d' Eloquence Latine. Seconde Edition, augment^e d'une histoire 
abregee du Platonisnie et de notes sur le texte. Paris. 1824. 8vo. 

Wyttenbachii Xjcctiones quinque, nunc primum editae, atque 
Pnefatione et Annotatione auctae a G. L. Mahne. 1824. 8vo. 

^ Tib. Hemsterhusii Animadversionum in Lucianum Appen- 
dix; ex schedis Mss. in Bibl. Lugd. Bat. servptis co)iegit, dis- 
posuit et edidit J. Geel. 1824. 4to. 
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Contents of the Journal des Savamfor January, 1824: 

1. The Dramatic Works of F. Schiller, translated from the 
German. 

2. A Grammar of the Three Principal Lianguages of the East; 
Hindostaneef Persian, and Arabic : to which is added a series 
of Persian Dialogues, composed by Mirza Mohammed Sakh, 
and accompanied with an English translation by M. W. Price. 

3. Asia Polyglotta von Julius Klaproth (second article). 

4. Lucretius on the Nature of Things^ translated into French^ 
by M. J. B. S. de Pouqueville.. 

5. An Abridgment of- the History of Rome, by L. Annsus 
Florus, with notes by M. C. Paganel. 

For February, 1824. 

1. The Rhetoric of Aristotle in Greek and French, by M. E. 
Gross. 

2. The History of France, by M. Simonde de Sismondi, vol. 4, 
5, and 6, (^second review or article). 

3. Lockmani Fabulae, et plura loca ex codicibus maximam par- 
tem historicis selecta \ in usum scholarum Arabicarum^edidit 
G. W. Freytag. 

4. Dictionary of the Provincial Language of the Limosin (de- 
partment of Corrize), particularly of the environs of Tulles, a 
posthumpus work of M. Nicolas Beronie, and published by 
Joseph-Anna Vialle. 

5. A Journey in Spain, in the years 18l6, 1817, 1818, 1819; 
or an Inquiry concerning Irrigations, the laws and customs 
that regulate them, and on the Demesne and Municipal laws, 
considered as a powerful means of perfecting French agricul- 
ture, preceded by a Report made at the Central Society of 
Agriculture, with this motto, ** Agriculture requires but few 
laws and much independence.'' 

6. A Dictionary of the Chinese Language, in three parts', by R. 
Morrison. 

7. Joannis Laurentii Lydi, de Ostentis quse supersunt, 8cc. ex 
codd. regiis edidit, Gra^caque supplevit et Latine vertit Ca- 
rolus Benedictus Hase. 

8. Organic Chemistry applied to Physiology and to Medicine, 
containing the Analysis of Animal and Vegetable substances^ 
by Leopold Gmelin. 

For May, 1824. 
1. Chefs-d'CEuvres of Foreign Theatres, German, English, Chi- 
nese, Danish, Spanish, Dutch, Indian, Italian, Polonese, 
Portuguese, Russian, Swedish, See. 25 vols, in 8vo. 
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2» Andrdse Oberleitner Fundameata liogtiA Arabicc: accedunt 
aelectae quedam, magnamque partem typis nondum exacriptsip 
sententise primis legeudi ac interpretandi periculis destinatse. 
Vieniiie, 182S. zvi and 390 pages in 8vo. Chrestpmathia 
Arabicai una cum Glossario Arabico- Latino, huic Chresto- 
matbias accommodato, ab Andrea Oberleitner. Prior pars, 
Cbrestomathiam continens, Viennaet, 18£3. xiv and 298 
pages in 8vo. 

3* Grammatik dei; Arabischen Schriftspracbe f iir den eraten 
Unterricbt, roit einigen Ausziigen aua dem K(M'an^ yon Th. 
Chr. Tychsen. Grammar of the ancient or literal Arabic : 
first part, or first instructions, with some extracts from the 
Koran, by Th. Chr. Tychsen. Gottingen, 1823. 260 pages, 
and 40 pages of Arabic text, in 8vo. 

4. Verzeichniss der Cbinesischen und Mandshuischen Biicfaer 
und Handschriften der Kotiiglicben Bibliothek zu Berlin, von 
Julius Klaproth^ in folio of 188 pages and 68 pages. Paris. 

5. Memoirs and Correspondence of Duplessis Momay, to serve 
as a history of the Reformation, and of the tW\\ and religious 
wars, during the reigns of Charles IX, Henry III, Henry 
IV, and Louis XIII, (1571 — 1623) complete edition, in 2 
vols. 8vo. 

6. Chemistry applied to Agriculture, by Count Chaptal, 2 vols. 
8vo. 

7* Restoration of a metrical inscription, engraved on the propy- 
Isum of the temple of Hermes, at Dekk6, the ancient Pselcis 
or Pselchis, in Nubia, by Letronne. 

For June, 1824. 

1. E. Henderson, Appeal to the Members of the Britisb and 
Foreign Bible Society, on the subject of the Turkish New 
Testament, printed at Paris in 1819; reviewed by M. Sil- 
vestre de Sacy. 

£• Legrand de Latea, Inquiries into the Administration of Crime 
and Justice in France, before the institution of Parliaments ; 
M. Raynouard. 

3. Beugnot, the Jews of the West ; M. Daunou. 

4. Godofr^dus Bemhardy, Eratosthenica ; M. Letronn^. 

5. Chaptal, Chemistry applied to Agriculture ; M. Tessier. 

6. Sir R. K. Porter's Travels in Georgia, &c.; Silvestre de 

Sacy. 

-For July, 1824. 

1. Raoul Rpchette, History of the Revolution in Switzerland; 
reviewed by M. Letronne. 



.£. :LotrOiMMi Qbt^nriktion9 oa the. Object of Zrodmcal Bepnen 

8entatioiD6 ; Silvestre de Siicy* 
5. The French PoeUj from the l€th century to Malherbe; 

Rajnouard. 
.4. CriMy^ Sec. Geaeral Collectioii of the Ancient French Laws; 

Daunou. 
d. Edwards^ On the Influence of Physical Agents upon Life ; 

Tessien 

For August f 1824, 

1* Dictionnaire des Sciences f^aturelles^ SO vols. 8vo,; reviewed 

by M • Abel R6mnsat. 
£» M. Fontanier^ La Henriade avec un commentaire classique ; 

M, Raynouardk 

3. P. N. RoUe^ Recfaerches snr le Culte de JBacchus; M. 
Daimou* 

4. Uri's Dictionary of Chemistry (translated) ; M. ChevretiiK 

■* ■ ■ ■ 

IN MR. VALPY*S PRESS. 

The complete Works of Plato, in 10 vols. 8vo. including the 
Scholia^ Translation, and Timaei Lexicon. 

A new Edition of Aristophanes by Bekker. 

Analecta Latina Majora; containing selections from the best 
Latin Prose Authors, with English Notes, &c. on the plan 6f 
DalzelPs Analecta Grsca. 1 vol. Svo. 

Latin and English Dictionary ; with numerous improvements. 

Cicero's Orations; with English Notes. 

A Greek Gradus. for the use of Schools. 



Extrait de la Revue Encyclopedique. (66* Cah. T. xxii.) 
Sixi^me annee.^Seconde ISerie. — Juin 1824. 



e£cLAMAT10N relative A17X GRAMMAIEES GRECQUE8, 

FRAN9AISES £T ETRAMGERES; 

£t 8p6cialemeut d la Grammaire Grecque de M. Gail. - 

Cuique suum. 

Je viens de lire le 18* cahier du Journal Asiatique. — M. 
Burnouf, rendant compte du systime perfectionne de comparau 
son des verbes Grecs, par M. Tiersch, exprime (page 373) le 
regret de voir les grammairiens Indiens faire^ des lettres sjout^es 
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(au radical jmmitif ), le prfilexle d'autant de conlugaisoiw ; ee 
qui, seloQ lui| embrcuUU prodigieusement la grammaire. Quahd 
doncy ajoute-t-il, renver9era4'^n, eomme on Pa fait pour k 
Grec, tout cet ichqfaudage? A la suite de ce vqeu du perfec- 
tionnement des grammatres Indiennes, Tid^e m'est venue d'exa- 
miner les ameliorations faites dans les grammaires Gfecques en 
France, et de montrer s^ qui Ton en est redevable. — J'ouvre la 

frammaire Grecque de M* P. Bumoufy et je vois qu'il a reaonc6 
ce systime de nonibreuses conjugaisons, qui, de son aveu, 
embrouillait prodigieusement nos grammaires Grecques, soit en 
France, soit chez T^tranger. Mais la justice me prescrit de dire 
que le m6rite de la r6forme appartient si M. Gail. Je lis, en 
effet, dans la Grammaire de M. Gail (Edition de Tan 7 (1799)f 
p. 1*^ de I'avertissement) : CUnard, Furgault et autres qffraient 
le formidable appareil de treize et mime vingt-quatre conjugal^ 
sons* NouSt nous n*en reeonnaissons ^ti'tine;— ce qui a conduit 
M. Gail si d6trdner courageusement rvvreo, verbe sL exception, 

iui rdgne encore dans les granimaires m&me des illustres MM. 
latthiae et Buttmann, gramniairiens Allemands beaucoup trop 
timicies. M. Qail est done I'auteur d'une rdforme bien utile. 
II a, de plus, le m6rite de Tannoncer modestement ; il a ^clips^, 
non d'obscurs grammairiens, CI6nard, Furjgault, et dix autres, 
qui, durant un siicle, ont nourri FUniverstte de France de soli" 
cismes et de barbarismes : mais les Chrysoloras, les Theodore 
de Gaze, les Chaicondyle, et avant eux, Emmanuel Moscho- 
pule. M. Gail connaissait toute sa suplriorit6 sur ces grands 
noms, et il s'en taisait, par modestie sans doute et par prudence. 
-— M. P. Burnouf, page 377 de son article, juge la maniire 
(actuelle) d^analyser les verbes bien plus pHilosophique que le syS' 
time heureusement abandonne desjigurdtives et de;s pinuliiimes ; 
puis il admire M. Tiersch, d cette occasion. Mais nous vojons 
encore, dans la Grammaire de M. Grail (^passim), ce systime 
entiirement abandonn6 par lui ; et cela, depuis plus de vingt 
ans, long-tems avant Tapparition de la Grammaire de Nf . Bur- 
nouf. Nous pouvons done revendiquer contre TAIIemand M. 
Tiersch les droits de M. Gail, dont la Grammaire est tr^s-ant^- 
rieure k celles de MM. Tiersch, Burnouf, et autres. — A la v£- 
rit6| M. Gail porte, dans sa petite Grammaire iD*18% des p6nul- 
tiimes. Mais son hardi tableau, en r^ponse aux partisans des 
p6nultl^mes, les repousse. ainsi que les figuratives. D'ailleurs, 
il dit, page 11 de sa graude Grammaire : '^ Nous ne parlons 
pas'de la pinultiime, V parce qu'elle est inutile; Q° parce que 
ceux qui en par lent me semblent n*y rien comprendre/* — J'ai 
dit: le hardi tableau de M. Gail. Kamus a 6te assassin^ pour 
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avoir' ^outeou .qu^on devait dire guisquU, guanqiiam, au lieu de 
kiskis, kankan. M« Gail, Tun des aucceaseiira de ce savant au 
College Royal, ne courait eertainement pas lea monies dangers, 
gr&ces k une certaine tolerance survenue en oiati^re de pbilolo- 
gie. Cependaot^ il j avait du courage d^ attaquer un corps 
iiQOibreux de routiniers: on n'est pas toujours novateur impun^* 
ment.— 'Maintenant, que les hommes loipartiaux prononcent 
entre la Grammaire de M. Gail et celJes de 9es Sttcce89eur8, 
Allemands, Anglais et Fran^ais. — Avec nous, ils aimeront k 
publier que G*est M. Gail qui a renvers^ J'antique 6chafaudage; 
que c'est iui qui a fait renoncer i ce qui, de taveu de M. Bur-* 
nouf, embrouillait prodigieusement les grammaires Grecques; 
Iui qui a d^clar6 vicieux le systdme heureusement abaiidonn6 des 
figuratives et des p6nultij^mes : Iui qui a introduit ce que M. 
Bumouf juge bienplus philosophiaue, la manHre actuelle Sana-- 
lyser les verbes, et la doctrine a une conjugaison unique : Iui, 
enfin, qui a r6form6 une mdthode en vertu de laquelle les pro£es- 
seurs, d'un c6t6, enseignaient ce qu'ils ue comprenaient pas^ et les 
6I^ves, de Tautre, ^taient souvent punis de ne pas comprendre 
ce qui 6tait inintelligible. — Si M. Gi^ii a fait tout ce bien, aos 
deux biographies Fran^aises, ou plut6t deux bell^nistes Fran^ais, 
anonymes, ront-ils dignement rlcompens6, en depeignant leur 
confrere, leur mattre, leur ancien, chff d'une 6coIe c^l^bre^ 
comme un homn>e k paradoxes, d id6es bizarres ; en d^non^ant, 
cdmme dignes de piti6, ses opinions sur le Grec, etc.*- Juste et 
impartial, et certain de n'^tre pas contredit par M. Bumouf, 
dont j'estime, fort ie nitrite, et qui, comme moi, appartient i 
I'icole de M. Gail^ ie rappellerai que, dans ses traductions £16- 
gantes et fiddles de A6nopbon, de Thucydide, d'Anacr^on, de 
Thiocrite, etc., etc., M. Gail a m6rit6, parnii les traduoteurs 
Grecs, le m^me rang qu'occupe M. Gueroult partni les traduc- 
tftUFS Latins; qu*au milieu de nos discordes civiles, s^ une 6poque 
oii Fenseigoement du Gree 6tait presque nul dans TUniversit^, 
oil tons les fils de la tradition Itaient rompus, M. Gail alors 
Jhnda ce cours gratuit de langue Grecqu^ qui, durdnt vingt" 
deux annies, a, suivant Texpression du secretaire perp6tuel de 
rinstitut, entretenu le feu sacr6, et oii se sont formes tant 
d'61ive8 distingu6s, tant de savans c61ibres; qu'd ce cours il 
montra un z^le inoui et une complaisance rare, recevant cbez Iui 
ceux de ses 6ldves qui avaient besoin de conseils particuiiers^ 
prfetant ou donnant des livres aux ^l^ves sans fortune, offrant k 
tons de bons exemples,. et k la fois auteur de bons livres et de 
bonnes actions : je me bornerai k rappeler son refus courageux 
d'accepter la chaire dQ Vauvillicrs proscrit et en fuite,— -Si je 
VOL. XXX. tV. JL NO- LIX. N 
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toukis offirir A M. Gail une compensation de raffligtanC d^ni do 
justice dont il aitfait droit de se pfaundre, je citerais, non TAlle- 
mand David Heilmann, qui proclame M. Gail le seul heU6niste 
Frangais (car ce jugemeot est de toute injustice); mais lea 
iloges du Jourfiafde Goettingue et du Journal de Halle, qui 
reconnaissent que lea recherches de M» Gail sur les t>atailtes dea 
anciens et sur la geographic anciennci dans les textes Grecs, 
Font conduit souvent a d'utiles risultats^ et ceux de M. Seebode^ 
qui Tappelle FraneO'^alluB decus, qualification honorable et hien 
ni6rit6e que r6pete M. Beck (Leipzig, 1810); et ce PUlologue, 
ouvrage p^riodique, ^minemment classiqne, souvent cit6^ qui est 
A son 14* volume.— J 'ai dit et sign6, au nom d'un grand nombre 
d'il^ves reconnaissaifs, empress^ si honorer la vieiUesse d'undes 
hommes instruits et laboneux qui ont illustrfi la France par de 
bons livres et par de bonnes actions. 

ISAMBERT, Avocat aux Comeih du Rai. 

Note. — On nc doit pas oublier que la Noavellc M^hode de Port- 
Royal a entreva la limplification des ConjagUBons Grecqaes. " On 
• pent r^niro tons lea Yerbes Grecs jldeux sortes de Conjagaisons, Tone 
dea Yerbes en m, et I'aatre des Yerbes en fu.^' 

Page loa Edition de 1819.— Edit. 



SELECTION OF FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Jmiiiui Royal (^France. May. 

The annual Public Meeting of the four Acadqjtnies was hdd 
on Saturday, £4th of April, 1824. Mr. Abel Remusat, of the 
Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-LettreSi read eome 
observations on a Memoir, entitled Recherches Chronologizes 
sur rOrigine de la Hierarchie Lamatque»--^The Baroo Cuvier, 
Perpetufu Secretary to the Royal Academy of Sciences^ read 
an Extract of a Report on tlte State of Natural History, and 
on its aumientatiom (accroissemens) since the return of the Ma- 
ritime Peace: and Lemontcy, of the Academic Fran^oise, 
read some Fragments of an Essay on Precision in Style, Lan^ 
guages, and Pantomime. 

Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Raphael ; ornamented 
with a portrait; by M. Quatremire de Quincy, 8vo. 9 franes. 

Grammaire Universelle, classique et poI6niique ; to which is 
added an Essay on Literature, a Treatise on Punctuation, and 
Rules for Versification; by C. Ant. Le Frangois de Haute- 
vesue. 4 vols. 8vo. 
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Nouveau Dictioimaire ti^ographiqtte Universel; by J, Mac- 
Carthy^ Member of the Geographical Society of Paris, 1824. 
12 vols. 8vo. 1500 pages, printed in 2 columns^ with 14inap9. 
16 francs. 

Lettre de M. KlaprotK ^ M. Champollion le Jeune, sur 
l^affinit6 du Cophte avec les Langues du Nord de I'Asie^ et du 
Nord-Est de rEurope. Bvo. 

Le Spectre Solaire de Newton renversji; or a new Theory of 
Light and Colors. 4 pages. 8vo«. Signed J. N. Deal. — ^The au- 
t)ior complains of the litde attention which the learned, for the 
most part Newtonians, as he afBrms, have given to a work 
which he published in \B2!Sl, entitled an Introduction to the 
Arti and Sciences: and to another work, entitled a New Essay 
on Light and Colors, or Philosophical Amusement of a Citizen 
of Paris. 

Le Cat6chisme de la M6decine Physiologique ; or Dialogues 
between a scientific Man and a young Doctor, piipil of Professor 
Broussais; containing a succinct exposition of the new medical 
doctrine, and a refutation of the objections that are opposed to 
it. 8vo, 

Discours sur l'UtiIit6 de la Langue Arabe. 8vo. Par M. J. 
Humbert^ author of Arabic Antliology. 

Germany^ 

Vergleichende Darstellung der Grundmacht, 8cc. ; a compara- 
tive Description of the* respective Power of all the Monarchies 
and Republics of Europe. 

Praktisches Handbuch f iir Kupperstich-sammler, Sec.; Manual 
oF the Amateur of Engravings, or a Dictionary of the principal 
Copper-plate Engravers, Engravers in Wood, Lithographic En- 
gravers, with an indication of their Works, and the dimensions and 
price of the Engravings; by Joseph Haller. 

Hebraisches und Chaldai'sches Handworterbucb uber das Alte 
Testament; by M. W. Gesenius. 1823. Leipsicb. 8vo. 

Contes, R^cits et Anecdotes des Mille et une Nuits ; which 
have remained till now without translation, and translated for the 
first time from the Arabic into French; by Joseph de Hammer, 
vol. 1st. 8vo. 

Ibn-FozlanV und anderer Arabisches Berichte Uber die Russen 
alterer zeit u. s. f.; with Critical and Philological Notes. 8vo. 
St. Petersburg, lB«a. 
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Italy. 

Annali Musuloiani, Sec; by G. P. Ratnpoldi. Milan. ISSS. 
8vd. the 5 first vplumes, which conduct this history only to the 
10th century of the Christian sera. 

Galleria dei Litterati ed Artlsti piu illustri delle Pravinzie 
Austro-Venete, &c.^ by Barthol. Gamba. Venice. 8to. with 
72 engravings. 

• France. — June. 

Tlie Soci6te de G6ographie of Paris offer a prize for the en- 
couragement of a journey in Africa; a medal, value 3000 francs. 
The Society require a manuscript narrative, describing the an- 
cient Cyrenaica, founded on personal observations of the author, 
and accompanied with a geographical map. The author will 
examine in every respect the national, civil, and historic geo- 
graphy, the country comprised between the Mediterranean on 
the north, the desert of Barca on the south, the gulf of Bamba 
on the east, and of the great Syrtis on the west. He will ascer-^ 
tain as many geographical positions as possible ; and he will ea*- 
deavor tq measure, barometrically, the whole chains or platform^ 
which extends from Delia Cella, proceeding from Mourate and 
Ericab to the west, until Deme to the ^st. In observing the 
people, he will be careful to collect vocabularies of their idiomfy 
particularly of that of the population that live in caverns, between 
the ruins of Cyrene and the sea-shore. He will designate the 
mountains, and draw /ac-smiles of the inscriptions that he may 
observe; attaching his observations particularly to the unknown 
alphabets. He is requested to devote particular attention to the 
three following questions: — 1st. If the SylpMum still exists 
among the plants of the country, or of the interior. 2d, If tb^ 
. Citrum of the Romans (the Thyion of the Greeks) is still to be 
fouDd in the Cyrenaica, or on the Atlas. Sd. If there exist 
any actual physical facts that serve as a basis to the tradition of 
a town or district full of human petrifications, llie Society 
will observe with pleasure every information that may tend tp 
elucidate the roads leading to Siwah, Angela, and Mourzook, 
and to other points of the interipr. The prize will be ordained 
in the first General Meeting of 1826. The narrative to be 
transmitted to the office of the Central Commission, before the 
Istof January, 1826. 

* Other prizes are assigned to the determination of the direction 
of the mountains of Europe — to an inquiry into the origin, &c. 
8cc. of the various peoples inhabiting the islands of the great 
Ocean, sit late south-east of the continent of Asia. 
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Biographie Uikiirersene^ Ailcienne et Modenie ; or an Alpha* 
beticai History of the PaUic and Private life of all Men who . 
have distinguished themselves^ 8cc. vols. 37 and d8« 8vo. 

Dictionnaire'Historique et Critique de Pierre Bayle; a new 
edition (being the tenth), augmented with various Notes, &c. 
1 6th and last vol, 8 vo. Paris. 

Cours £16mentaire de G6ograpliie, Ancienne et Modeme; di- 
gested on a new Plan^ by M% Letronne* 7 th edition. 

Journal des Voyages ; Discoveries and modern Navigations, 
or Geographical Archives of the 19th Century^ containing otiginal 
Menioirsi and translations of uopublish^ Narratives, detached 
Notices^ analyus of new Journeys, with a variety of Geographical, 
Eltldoographical, and Statistical Intelligence, Scic.; by J. T. Ver- 
lieur. 63d, 64th, 65th, and 66th Numbers, for January, Febru^ 
ary, March, and April, 1824< 8vo. In these four Numbers are 
c^nlakied the discoveries recently made in the interior of Africa, 
by Messrs. Oudney, Clapperton, and Denman ; the geographi* 
cal atlas is that of M. Bru6y &c. 8l.c. &c. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences proposes for a prize of a 
gold medal, value 3000 francs, for the 1st of January, 1826, the 
following subject: 

l^ Determiner par des ezp6riences multipli&s, la density 
qu'acquiirent les'liquides, et sp6cialement le mercure, i'eau, Talt- 
cool, et rather sulfurique, par des compressions 6quiyalentes 
aux poids de plusieurs atmospheres. 2^. Mesurer les effets de 
la chaleur produits par ces compressions. 

The Academy proposes the following subject for the mathe- 
matical prize for the year 1826, a gold medal, value 3000 franca 
(or 120/. sterling) : 

M6thode pour le calcul des perturbations du mouvement 
elliptique des com^tes, appliqu6 k la determination du prochain 
retour de la con^^te de l?59f et au mouvement de celle qui a 
€i6 observde en 1805, l&19y et 1822. L'Academieajugequ'il 
6toit important d'appeler I'attention des g6ometres et des astro^ 
nomes, sur la th6orie des perturbations des cpm^tes, afin de 
donner lieu k un nouvel examen des m^thodes connues, et d deux 
applications principales, dont les eidmens sont tr^s differensi et 
qui ofFrent Tune et I'autre beaucoup d'int6r^t.— The memoirs 
are to be delivered to the Secretary of the Institution before the 
1st of January, 1826. 

The Academy proposes a similar prize for a physical memoir 
for the year 1825: 
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pfiCenoioer pur aoe Biao d'bxp&rieiices chimqucNi «t pbjiio- 
logiques^ queb aont les pb^oomines qui m auGcMent dans lea 
orgams digeatifs durtnt I'acte de la digQstioii. 

Other ' prizes are offered of inferior value: Ih^ subjeqts are 
less important 

Diatribe contre TArt Oratoire; to which is added Philosophi- 
cal and Literary Miscellanies^by Felix Boden: with this epigraph 
from Braji^re-^'^ Ilfaut chercMf seulemefU a penser et a parler 
juste, il favi exprimer h vrai'^ Paris. 1824. 18mo. 230 
pages. 

Voyage de Moscoo A Vienne ; through Kiow^ Odessa, Gon- 
stantinople, Bucharest, and Hermanstad : or Letters addressed 
to Julius Griffiths, by the Count de Lagarde. Paris. 1824. 
8vo. 440 pages, with a portrait of the author. Although M. 
de Lagarde announces that no profound reflection or new obser- 
vation will be found in these letters, they are replete with inge- 
nious ideas elegantly expressed. This work contains sharp 
anecdotes, and a rich fund of historical and literary intelligence. 

Histoire abr£|6e de ^Inquisition d'Espagne; by Leonard 

Gallois. 4th edition, with additions. 1824. Paris. 

/• 

Histoire de la Campagne d'Espagne en ]823; by Abel Hugo 
and Couch6 die son. 2 vols. 8vo. embellished with 22 engrav- 
ings* Paris. 

Considerations sur les Enfans-trouv^s dans les principaux 
Etats de TEurope; by M. Benoistonde Chateauneuf. 8vo. zxii 
and 106 pages. 

The second chapter of this work treats of the number of 
, foundlings in the various states of Europe : 

In Rome, in 1810, . ]>200 
In London, in 1760, . 6^000 
In France, in 1821, . 138,500 
In the third chapter the number of foundlings is compared 

{o that of the births: at Paris, in 1820, it was nearly 23 in the 
londred ; but this calculation includes the foundlings brought in 
from the country. It was in the whole of France, in 1821, 3^ 
in the hundred. At Rome, between 1801 and 1807« it was 
about 28 in the hundred of births. The Academy of Sciences 
have just decreed to M. Benoiston the statistical prize for this 
work. 

Prodromus systematis naturalis Regni Vegetabilis, sive enume- 
ratio contracta ordinum, generum specierumque plantarum hue- 
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usque cognitanim, Juxta methddi natimlis nomas digesta^ auc- 
tore Aug. Pyramo de Candolle ; Para prima, sisteoa Tbalamiilo- 
rarum ordines 54. 18^4. Sto. viand 746 pages. The number of 
vegetables known at this day amounts to more than 50^000, whilst 
the most complete botanical works scarcely reckon more than 
£0^000 ; and the deficiency daily increasing, which botanists feel 
for want of a complete enumeration, compiled after the princi- 
ples of the natural method, has determined M. de Candolle to 
delay the publication of his Systema, to give, in the most concise 
form possible, a Prodromus, which will display the actual state, 
of botanical science. The first volume of the Prodromus, 
which has just appeared, contains the enumeration of the 54 
families, now actually comprising the class of Thalamiflores. 

M. Elaproth is going to publish a new edition of the Voyase^ 
of Marcus Polo. In comparing the geography of the Mongols, 
Yfho reigned in China, with the narrative of Marc. Polo, M. 
Klaproth has succeeded in discovering in the Chinese books, and 
under the very same names, all the places mentioned by the ce- 
lebrated Venetian traveller. With regard to the distances 
marked in jourbeys by the Italian traveller, they are so exact 
between the principal towns of China, that they correspond in 
number to the stations as indicated on the Imperial Chinese 
Road-book, for the use of persons travelling for the Chinese 
government . . 

August. 

The subject proposed for a prize this month, at the annual 
meeting of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, is, 
'^ de rechercher quelles ont £t£ les attributions successives du 
Consulat, et les diverses modifications que cette dignity ^prouva 
depuis Tav^nement d'Auguste d TEmpire, jusqu'i la fin du 12°^ 
si^cle, oil elle fut abolie k Rome par le Pape Innocent III. On 
devroit s'attacher d eclaircir, aussi compl^tement qu'il seroit pos- 
sible, les difficult6s chronologiques que pr6sentent les fastes con- 
sulaires pendant cette p6riode de temps." 

The prize is 1500 francs (60/. sterling) ; the memoir is to be 
written in French or latin, and to be delivered by the 1st of 
April, 1825. Other prizes are decreed for other subjects of 
minor importance (and too voluminous for our limits). 

Grammaire Arabe-vulgaire ; to which are added. Dialogues, 
Letters, Acts, 8lc. ; by A. P. Percival, Professor of vulgar Ara- 
bic. Paris. 1824. viii, 118, and 22 pa^es. 4to., with seven ^ 
Plates jor Tables. 



900 To Cwrcspwdenti. . 

Pcwias et Maximea inidites de La RochefoucauU ; collected 
and publiabed b; £• L. ParU. d2iiio. containing 48 pagea^ 

* 

Germany* 

Arifltotelaa de Felicia Cartbaginenaium ; a new edition^ by 
KragOy wilb a Commentary and a Dissertation on the Life of 
Hanno and the great men of Carthage ; witb Tables. Brealaw. 
1824. 8vo. 






TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Professor Schlegel's Observations on The History of the 
Elephant and Sphinx in our next. 

Kimchi came too late^for our present No. 

Pyramids <{f Egypt will be continued. 

The Cambridge £nglish Prize Poem in our next. 

Mr. W/s Biblical Criticism wiU be continued in our next. 

Notices of Elora, Scripture Harmony, &c. came too late for 
die present No* 

Commentarii in Demosthenem will not be neglected. 

We shall give an early insertion of an article on Fables and 
the Eastern Sciences. 

Excursion to Rome in our next. 

Notula in Eurip. Medeam in our nezt« 

Extracts from neglected Books came too late. ^ 

The Verses on *' Mysorei Tyranni Mors '* are ingenious and 
spirited; but if the author will peruse the rules for Alcaics in 
No. xxii. of the Classical Journal, he will see that some of the 
lines are liable to objection in point of metrical strictness. 

Mr. Rich's articles are accepted. 

Notices of Anti'Tooke, and of Dr. Tilloch on the Apoca^ 
lypse, in oui; next. 

We will endeavor to do justice to Professor Boiasonade's 
Works in our next No., independent of Holstenii^. ' 
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A DICTIONARY OF LATIN PHRASES: 

Comprehending a methodical digest of the varioiis phrases from 
the best authors^ which have be^ collected in all phraseological 
works hitherto published ; .for the more speedy progress of stu- 
dents in Latin CoMfosiTioN* By W. Rob^btson, 
M. A* of Gambridge. A new Edition, with considerable addi- 
tions, alterations^ and corrections. For the use of the Middle 
and Upper Classes in Schools. Price Ids. royal duod. contain- 
ing above 1000 pages. 

%* The present edition has this advanti^e over its predeces- 
^m, that it ia enriched with many kundned; phfasea wliiok bawa 
hitherto, been, unrecqfded ;; and; these lmy0 been dy^wn fippn the 
purest fountains by actual perusal ; from Cicero^ Tacitus, Te- 
rence^ Plautus, &c. 

The valuable assistance which, it. ivilX i^prd to the Student and 
School-boyi in Latin CamponttoHf can scarcely fail to obtain for it a 
distiDg^ished place in the list of School Books. — Class* JoiirD* No. 57. 

If the work in its * first estate' was a favorite treatise at our schools, 
it can have nothing; to fear in its renovated. form, whe^e it^ barbarisms 
have been expunged, and some thousand phrases, drawn from the pu- 
rest sources,^ have been added. We shall merely observe that it is an 
excellent key to Latin Composition. — Literary Chron. 

The utility of the work to students in Latin Composition is too evi- 
dent to need pointing out, and we doubt not that it will readily find a 
due place in the list of School Books* — Gentleman's Magasinei May, 
ia24. 
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1. PQLYBII MEGALOPOLITANI HISTORIARUM 

^uidquid^uperest, . Recensuit, digessit, emendatiore loterpreta^ 
tione, Varietate Lectionis^ Indieibus illustravit Johannes 
ScHWEiGHJEDSER, Argentoratcnsis. £ditio I^ova, LEXI- 
CON POLYBIANUM ab Is. et Merico Casaubonis olim 
adumbratnip, inde ab Jo« Av^ E&nssti ehboratum^niinc ab 
)^ i$CBWBi69JBQ>SER0 passim emendatiun^. i^nriaiisqiie parti* 
1^ auclunu In 5 vols. 8vo. price 4/. boards. 

2. ARISTOPHANIS COMCEDI^^ ex optimis exem- 
plarilms emendatse : cum Versione I^atinaj^ Tariis Lectionibusy 
Notis, et Emendiationibus. Accediint diepercUtamm^ ComfBdia"* 
ruqu. fragnajenta. A Ricb. Fr^Ng* Phi].^Bbi11«ok«.. 1m 9 
i((d^ 8>vcK psioQ 82. 12s. boaids^ 

5. ^SCHYLt TRAGCBDIiir qm supersuat; Rc^ceot^ 
suit^ Varietate Lectioois, et Commeatario perpetuo iilostiiavit 
€hrv Go^d. ScBwrz. In 2 vols. 8vo. jprice 1/. 8s. boards. 

The SCHOLIA aad FBAGMENT^, forming the Third 
Volume, price 14s. boards. 

4. C. CORNELII TACITI opera. J^ecognovit, 
emendavit, Supplementis explevit, Notis, Dissertationibus ilius* 
travit Gabriel Brotieji. In 4 irols. 8vo. price 22. I6s. 
boards. 

5. PINDARI CARMINA ET FIIAGMENTA; cum 

Lectionis Varietate et Annotationibus. Iterum cnravit Chr. 
GoTTL. Heyne. In 3 vols* 8vo. price 2/. 8s* 

6. CLAVIS HORATIANA; or, a KEY to the ODES 
of HORACE. To which are prefixed, a Life of the Poet, 
and an Account of the Horatian Metres. For the use of 
Schools. 12mo. price 7s. boards. 

7. NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GR^CE. Cura 
Leusdenii et Griesbachii. In ISmo., uniform with the 
Regent's Classics. A New Edition, price 7s. boards. 
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J. Mitch BLL| who advertised hia 

TRANSLATION OF DAVID'S GRAMMATICAL 
PARALLEL OF THE CLASSIC AND MODERN 

GREEK LANGUAGES, 

in the last Journal, begs to observe it may be had of himself. 

No. 25, St. Swithin's lane, Lombard street, and of Messrs. 

Blacky Young, and Young, Tavistock street, 

Covent garden. 

The Monthly Critical Gazette for August, 1824, No. 3, 
after a diffuse and luminous comment on Greece, Ancient dnd- 
Modem, the Languages of either epoch, and of the Wotk itself/ 
thus concludes : 

We earnestly recommend this nsefal little work to the notice of the 
Scholar^ the Liberal, the Pbilhellenist, and the Traveller. It will tend 
to diffase a knowledge of Modem Greek at a time when sach a know- 
ledge mast naturally be a subject of interest, policy, and emnlatioti. 
The vestiges of Greece's ancient greatness are to be traced by the Tra- 
veller, rnie people retain an accurate echo of that Language, so dear 
to the Scholar, which, in old times, was so harmonious, so eloquent^ and 
so powerful ; and the generation before us recalls to our recollection 
the Heroem. the. Poets, the Philosophers, the Orators, the HistorianSy of 
yorci who adorned the most brilliant spot of the civilised world. 
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Professor Schlegel's HISTORY OF THE 
ELEPHANT AND SPHINX; with Classical 
and Oriental Remarks. 



In undertaking to add my contributions to the history of the 
Elephant, I allude to its history in the most extended sense. For 
there is not only a natural history of the Elephant, of which the 
Antediluvian forms an important part, but also a political and a 
military ; and from the impression which this has made on men's 
minds have also arisen a mythological, a generic, and a literary. 
The possession of the Elephant as the strongest of all beasts of 
burden, has been the mean of increasing the activity of commerce, 
and augmenting the warlike power of states : in numberless wars. 
Elephants have been the allies of the human race in the South of 
Asia in every age, and for some centuries past in those countries 
which encompass the Mediterranean Sea. The art of taming the 
Elephant and breakin|; bim into the purposes of war, which we 
may call the masterpiece of man*s bold ingenuity in the exercise 
of his dominion over the brute creation, was practised in India 
from an indefinitely remote antiquity : — there it was original 
.and exclusively native. When a similar attempt was, afterwards, 
made in different countries of Africa, it arose from the instruc- 
tions in the art, which they had received in India ; it by no means 
originated in the natives of the land, who were deficient in ade« 
quate means and motives, but in the more polished people who 
bad settled there. 

In Natural History, the Indian Elephants have very generally 
htmk eoitibmided with the African : not long since, however, a 
celebrated Naturalist accurately determined the essential difference 
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between these two species of the same genus. The ancients, in-^ 
^^^^^ were aware that the Indian Elephant, at least in those 
regions which were accessible to them, surpassed the African in 
^ size, in strength, and in courage. The Indian Elephapt was, in 
genei^ly in higher repute, inasmuch as for thouaands of years he 
bad been the territorial partner of men who knew how to tax his 
capabilities, and who possessed the most correct judgment not 
only relating to the beautiful, but also to the formidable produc- 
tions of nature. The Indian mythology is the only one know|i to 
us, wherein the Elephant occupies an importaut post, and where a 
sort of apotheosis is partly conceded to him. In the architectu- 
ral remains of India, we not only discover him frequently iutro-^ 
duced in sculptures of basso and alto-relievo ; but he is blended 
in the whole of the decorations,. and bears artificially formed mas- 
ses of rock, as a colossal Caryatides. The ancient heroic poems 
celebrate him as the constant follower of kings and heroes. Wt 
may generally remark, that to the allegorical imagery of the poets 
colossal figures were continually present:— hence many favorite 
representations were derived, and proverbial expressions which 
betray an intimate acquaintance with, as it were, the rational pro- 
perties of the animal : — in fact, a certain reverence is expressed 
in his manifold appellatives, which may have arisen from a con* 
jecture of the rank, which the Elephant may have formerly pos- 
sessed in another * state of our planet among the creatures that 
lived upon it. On the contrary, the African Elephant partly in- 
habits unsearchable wildernesses ; he scarcely accounts the Lion of 
the desert a more worthy opponent, than those weak beasts, 
whose miserable habitations he tramples under his feet, without 
even remarking it. The Indian Elephant is an Achilles, who has 
found his Homer : to the African, on the contrary, may be applied 
the complaint of Alexander the Great, that the deeds of heroes may 
be lost without the praise of the bard. 

' In our western part of the world, the Elephant was not early 
known, in general, but he was known in a far more luminous man- 
ner. He was introduced to science by the deepest and acutest of 
observers — to the art of war by the most noble of all conquerors ; 
and the knowlege of this distinguished animal, which id unique in 
his kind, for ever unites itself with the great names of Aristotle 
and Alexander. In subsequent centuries, also, when Elephants 
appeared in increased numbers on the theatre of the world's history, 
the mention of them (through what divine dispensation I know 
not) is frequently combined with the memory of the most illustrious 
men, and the most brilliant events. 

First of all, for the sake of beginning with the earliest of the 
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ancientSy it is most worthy of remark (as it appears to me) that in 
the Egyptian remains, not even the smallest trace of. an acquain- 
tance with the Elephant appears, notwithstanding in a neighboring 
country, the upper ^Ethiopia, he ever has been and still is a native* 
We have subsequent accounts of the Elephant-hunts of the Ptole- 
mies:— the praetors, whom Nero sent to explore JEthiopia, re- 
ported,* that they found traces of the Elephant just above Meroe. 
The Egyptian priests were very attentive to all the productions •£ 
nature, which might be useful or detrimental to mankind ; and we 
may reasonably conceive, that among the enormous buildings which 
they were continually undertaking, where the removal of huge 
masses of stone must have taken place by land, if they had such a 
beast of burden, they would have been able to have made good use 
of him, and to have easily supported him with the superflntty of 
their corn. But, laying aside the possibility of taming the Ele- 
phant, how came it to pass, that they neglected to describe in 
sculpture so remarkable a colossal figure, if it was known to them, 
and did not introduce it, as a suitable ornament for their temples 
and palaces 1 that they did not take it as an emblem among their 
hieroglyphics t Egypt was fortunate in its scarcity of wild beasts ;* 
— the few which were there, were in many different ways repre- 
sented in basso-relievo ; not only the Crocodile and the Hippopo- 
tamus, but even those, which more rarely appeared, as the Wolf or 
Jackal. Among the Egyptian sculptures, the form of the Camelo- 
pardalis,^ too true to be mistaken, is even discovered. This could 
only have been brought into Egypt as an exhibition ; yet, indeed, 
it is more easily taught by the uncivilised inhabitants of inner 
Africa, than the formidable Elephant, totally unprovided as he 
is, with the means of rapid flight. There are not even any Lions 
in Egypt : the Ljon-hunts, of which we have such ^ splendid re- 
presentations, must, therefore, be supposed to have occurred in the 
Libyan territories: nevertheless, the Lion, either in his unmixed 
form, or in one coupled with that of other beasts, was a favorite 
object of ancient Egyptian sculpture. These Lions, as well aa 
those on Diocletian's baths at Rome, are of such excellent work- 
manship, and their peculiar properties are executed in such mas- 
terly style, that thev presuppose a peaceful and undisturbed ob- 
servation of the habits of the animal on the part of the artist. Be- 
^ yond doubt, therefore, the Egyptian kings maintained Lions in 



' Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. vi. c. 19. * Herod, ii. c. 65.. 

' See the French description of Egypt, AntiquitU^ T. i. Planche 95. No. 
7. This basso-relievo was found in a temple at Uermonthis, just above 
Thebes, therefore, certainly, on a very old monument. 

^ Debcription de FEgypte, AntiquUcs, T. ii. Planche 9, on the Royal 
Palace at Thebes. . 
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their tieiuigeiies. Why then not the Ekpbont likcwiM, at a fo- 
itigii aod amasing cariority, if h<i had beear aceestible by them t 

On all pointSr it is agreed, that the alluvial soil of Egypt waa a 
deposit of the Nile ; and probably we must acknowlege tins soil 
to have been so old » as to have kept equal pace with the geogene^ 
Itcat' development of the land. So, in proportion as the under 
channel or valley of the hill emerged from the morass, by means 
of the continued alluvies of the river, the population of the coun- 
try appears to have followed, ip precisely fhe saiue degree* But, 
aa to the geographical point, from whence we must imagine the 
formation of Egypt properly so called to have commenced, 
opinions are greatly divided. Many critics may choose to trace 
the whole up to Ethiopia ; but, I confess, tliat I can assent to no 
sucii an idea. It is apparent firom many circumstances, that ttie 
boundary of the Egyptians on the side of the iEthiopians was ex- 
tremely confined. We must in this case presume, that they bad 
neighbors, aud totally forgot their civilisation, notwithstanding 
there was no such an insurmountable chasm between the tv^o 
places to have occasioned it, which in a people, who so carefully 
preserved their ancient traditions, can in no way be believed. In 
my opinion, their ignorance of the Elephant throws no unimpor- 
tant weight into the scale of arguments, which may be produced on 
both sides. 

Mnch earlier than the Elephant himself, ivory was known as a 
costly spoil won from the dead animal, in those lands, within 
whose territory our ancient history of the world is circumscribed. 
AoGordingly, of this I discern a vestige even in the geography of 
Egypt; I allude to the name of the city Ekphantine, which 
was situated hi an island on the Nile, over against Syene. It is 
clear, that all the Greek names of Egyptian cities before the time 
of Alexander the Great originated With the lonians, who had 
settled in Egypt under Psammetichus, or with the race of inter- 
preters who spraug up in consequence of thi» settlement ; and 
we may boldly assert, that the Greek na^e expressed the sense of 
the original : yet I am persuaded that we must not understand 
EUphantine as the city of Elephants, (what could these have 
had to do with a rocky islet on the Nile 7) but as the city of 
Ivory* Nothing is more natural, than that the inhabitants of upper 
iEthiopia came as far as this southern limit, to exchange their 
Elephants' teeth for other ware. The acute Bochart* imagines 



^ Geogenischen entwickelung des Landes. 

^ Hieroz4iic. i. ii. c. 23. " Sed olim utrosque (^thiopes et £gyptios^ 
aut alterutros elephantum phil appellasbC, ex eo mibi suspicio est, quod 
FHiUb urbs in £gypti et TEthiopiae confiniis, ex Herotloto et Piioio 
vidctureadem esse cum aliorum Elephantine." 
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'Elepbaptine to l>e one and die saihe ptece as Philie, as if this iiad 
been its name in a former Egyptian translation, Hence^ therefore^ 
it wottld iocontestably seem, that the Elephant^ or at least ivory, 
bore, as in. Egypt, a widely-extended name in the East, to which 
.1 ahalli in the sequel, retrace it« Herodotus merely calls Philas 
th« city Elephaiitiue : .Strabo, who had travelled througli this re- 
gion, accurately disliuguishes the two : Elephantine lay below tlie 
cataracts, Pbiia? above them, a hundred stadia farther on the land 
.side, also, in an island on the Nile.' However, it is not improba- 
ble that both places, on account of a similar appropriation, as 
staple marts of the ^Ethiopian trade, bore one and the same 
naine^ The ^tliiopians could descend the Nile as far as Phils, 
where they must have unladed their wares on account of the Ca- 
taracts, and brought them by land to Elephantine, where, again, 
tliey might have shipped them. It is also conceivable, that the 
loiiians named thie city which lay the nearest to them in their own 
language, but left to the rarely frequented Philse its Egyptian 
name. Jomard,* in his excellent description of Elephantine^ sup- 
poses with Bochart, that the names of Philse and Elephantine are 
synonymous in Egyptian and Greek, and that as a general title 
.Iney designated the whole island-^oup of the Cataracts. He 
Attempts by very sensible arguments to show, that Herodo- 
tus intended by the city Elephantine the Pbilae of Strabo. The 
intricate passage Jn Pliny ^ is rather fiivorable than opposed to 
this opinion ; consequently, Bochart is correct to a certain de- 
gree. 

We must not in this place forget to observe, that the word A^^of, 
which the Rouxdns derived immediately from the Greeks, and the 
nations of modern Eurppe from them, does by no means origi- 
nally signify ih Greek the. Elephant, but simply, horg. In 
which last sense it freauently occurs in Homer, and once in 
Hesiod; from whence it is proved, that ivory had long been well 
iknown to the Greeks of this period, i. e. from 800 to 900 years 
before our cera. They ^ understood the art of dressing and turning 
iU The Masonian ' and Carian women dyed it here and there 
.with purple, for the sake of increasing the effect of itb glossy 
whiteness ; and thus ornamented it was used as the cheek-part 
of horse-harness. The nuptial couch of Ulysses, and the chair of 



' Through the never to be sufficiently praised labors of the French 
savans, every one may now ascertain the situation of both places and 
their remains, as accurate^ as if he had been on the spot. Refer to 
the topographical chart of the course of .the Nile in the neighborhood 
of the Cataracts. Descr. de TEj^ypte, ArUiquitU, T. i. PI. SO, and the 
description in the first volume ofthe text. 

* Descr. de TEgypte, Antiquith T. i. c. 3. §. 0. 

3 Hist. Nat, L. v. c. 9. ♦ Od. viii. 404. 405. xix. 56. * II. iv. 141 seq. 
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Penelope were inlaid with it : the palace of Menelaus glistened ' 
with gold, silver, electrum and ivory. Althongh it was certainly 
accounted costly, yet it must have been turned in considerable 
quantities for the poet* to have been able to figure to himself a 
gate entirely covered vritb it, even if bis language were allegorical. 

It cannot be a matter of doubt, by means of which nation I vorj 
came so early into -Greece. But it is in no wise an unimportant 
question, as fiir as relates to the history of the commerce of nations^ 
whether the Phcenicians brought the ivory, which they sold in 
Asia Minor and Greece, from Africa or India. Every probabi- 
lity is in favor of the first. That an ancient trade existed from 
India to the West, perhaps later above Colchis and the Black Seff, 
I will not deny : but then it proceeded with difficulty through 
Persia, and, as we shall shortly see, the Persians were penectly un- 
acquainted with India properly so called, until the time of Darius 
Hystaspis. Besides which, we have express evidence, that the 
ships of King Solomon sailed in partnership with those of the 
Phcenicians from the Arabian Gulf to tlie land of Ophir ; that 
they brought from thence, together with other things, costly Ivory 
in great quantity for his splendid throne, and the building of his 
Temple ; and Ophir, according to the more probable ideas of 
interpreters, is a part of the Eiutem coast of Africa, perhaps 
Sofafa or Mozambique.^ Lastly, it is evident from the nature of 
the case, that Africa could always produce more ivory for foreign 
marts than India. 

In Asia, the Elephant is absolutely a native only to the south of 
the ^reat chain of mountains : — in both the peninsulas of India, 
and m the islands which lie over against them. Through the nu- 
merous population of these territories, their habitations were 
either confined to the tracts of country which the human settle- 
ments had not reached, or where nature opposed insurmountable 
obstacles to these settlements : to the midst of valleys, and woody 
lands abounding in water at the foot of a chain of mountains. In 
Africa, on the contrary, the Elephant is frequent in the southern 
points (where alone the European settlers have in some degree 
driven him back), all along the western coast as far as Senegal, all 
along the eastern coast, as it appears with some few interr^ptions, 
as far as Abyssinia ; and also in Nigritia, right across the whole of 
that part of the world. If we only cast a glance upon the map, 
we shall perceive, how, on the other band, the Asiatic line of 
land dwindles away altogether. We know not how far over the 
interior of unexplored Africa the Elephant may be spread ; yet, at 



* Od. xix. 55. 56. xxiii. 200. iv. 73. 

^ Od. xix. 562r^65.*-o{ ^' Ixc^avrt* Twv ot fxh x' Mwcri iia wpi^ToD IXifdvrec. 

Robertson's Historical Disquisition concerniDg Ancient India, %, 
1. p. 9. 
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least* it cannot be denied, that the requisites for the increase of 
the species are there found united : for, although no mouths of 
great rivers appear on * the coast, nevertheless they may possibly 
exist, disgorging themselves either into lakes, or being lost in the 
saad. 

Still further, as the very ancient taming of the Elephant in India 
must have increased the quantity of ivory, so it must have in a 
greater proportion decreased the trade ; for the value of the teeth 
of the dead beast is not to be compared with that of the living,' 
when carefully broken in for an important purpose. The Ele- 
phant-bunt appears always to have been in India a royal preroga- 
tive, and to have been conducted with a particular forbearance, 
not to diminish the propagation of the species. 

Hence, the Indians in the age to which our earliest accounts of 
Asiatic traffic reach, were acquainted with all the conveniences 
of life, and were aware, that too great an inland consumption 
would necessarily decrease the export. In the Amara-Kosha,' 
a book probably written nearly two thousand years ago, ivory is 
mentioned as a common material, from which they carved dolls 
for children. 

One principal thing here to be observed, is, that the African 
Elephants are far more richly furnished with ivory than the Indian. 
In Africa, the long projecting tusks are common to both sexes, 
but in India, in the female Elephants the length of them only ex- 
tends to a few * inches : yet in Ceylon, which has very generally 
been famed for its powerful and warlike Elephants, and . indeed 
was so of old,' there is a numerous variety of both sexes, which, 
entirely^ want the tusks. Since the naturalist Cuvier, who first 
elucidated the characteristic difference of both' sorts of Ele- 
phants, particularly with respect to the internal construction of 
the molar teetli, has at least left it doubtful whether the African 



' See Colebrooke*8 Cosha, p. S45. §. 90, with his remarks. 

* La Menagerie du Museum national d'histoire naturelle par Lacer- 
p^e, Cuvier, et Geoffroi. Paris 1805. ISmo.T. i. p. 95. 

' ^lian, de Natura Animal. J.^ la. c. 18. 

^ This fact is attested in a very credible MS. paper in Dutch, which 
was most oblieingiy communicated to me from ihe library of tlie Leo- 
poldinian Academy. ** Beschryving van de Olifanten^ zoodanigdezmlve op 
het eiland Ceilon hevonden toorden, getrokken uU het Relaaa van vendieyde 
olifante hediendeJ* Two sorts of Elephants are in Ceylon, those with 
tusks, and the Aliassi, the tusks of which are wanting in both sexes. 
The females are difficult to be distinguished, since only few of the 
tusked species have tusks of several inches. The tusked males often 
keep company with the females of the other species, but, from this in- 
tercourse, only Aliassis proceed. They are, in general, beyond all com- 
parison, the most fr^uent ; and where one tusked beast may be found, 
from five and twenty to thirty Aliassis may be discovered. 
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Elephaiitf do iiot» probubly, •! a stated tee ' ilied thdr tnika* wm 
wellai tUeir molarst that nwy wall be adnutted, which the express 
W affirming tettiniooy of a Greek writer daelaict. JEKaa^ Miys* 
tliat the Elepkaatfl in Maarilaaia every tea yean drop ** the iKkras^** 
by which, he means the tusks. But, alas ! he has not record^i^ 
the source from whence he extracted his information (if it fiossibly 
be from the writings of King Juha» it wonU not be without 
weight) ; but he mixes, like a compiler without judgment, facta 
with legends in such bad taste, thist they only serve to make 
douhtAu that which is authentic. Yet is it a Ihct well known, 
that by no means all the ivory that forms part of the African 
traffic proceeds from dead Elephants, but that in the woodlands 
^there. Elephants* teeth' are frequently found ; from which eircum* 
stance, the precedbg assertion acquires a greater degree of pro- 
bability. The matter deserves to be investigated by future tia«» 
tellers. 
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An Excursion from Rome to Horace's Sohine Farm. 

XT had often been one of the wishes that I was most fond of in- 
dulging, to visit the delightful spot in the Sabine mountains which 
had attractions enough to invite Horace from the luxuries of Rome, 
and from the splendid villas of Tibur; but I coold 'scarcely believe 
that I should ever realise the wish. It was too much to suppose 
that circumstances would even allow me to reach Rome itself, and 
when arrived there, the further happiness of exploring the se- 
cluded comer, the ri ifens angubaj the few acres embosoAied amidst' 
mountains* where the poet used to seclude himself from the tumult 
of cities, this was what I really dared not hope. I was aware that 
the distance from Rome could not be less than from thirty to thirty- 
five miles, that the place itself was difficult to find, and, that the rcmd 
had the reputation of being too much infested by .banditti to ren- 
der it ^afe travelling, except in a strong party. Upon consulting 
Nibby, the great authority upon these subjects, the only en- 
couragement which he gave was this, '^^Questo viaggio h incom- 
modo un poco, ma questo incommode h compensate dal piacere 
di visitare que' luoghi, de'quali si h udito parlare fin dalla infanzia. 
La maucanza delle locande h compensata dalla ospitalit^ degli abi- 



* Menagerie, &c. T. i. p. 107. * iElian, de Natura Animal. L. 14. c. 6. 
3 General Zoology, by G. Shaw, Lotition, 1800, v. 1. p.i. page 913. 
^ I'he excursion will be attended with some inconvenience, but it will 
be compensated by the pleasure pf visiting those places, of which one 
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iaptvolie aoof iiai|iKei «f c^Ui. StA per& aiioar meg^o seJl 
▼iagguitore «i fiMroiri di leftere di raccominandazioiie ai preli de* 
difcfsi pMfll dove ti peosa cU aoggiioiwre.'* 

I knew not bow I eoiild put in any daimto this hospitality, whiofa 
wns to oompensate for the want of inns, nor was I acquainted with 
any person at Rome, who could fiimish me with the necesiary let- 
lecs of intiodilctionf t# the referend Fathers, whose protection it 
appeared I should require. The enthusiasm however which was 
inspired by a repemsal of some of the odes that immortalise Lu- 
cmtilis and Blandusia^ and the flow of spirits which a beautiful 
April niomiagy and a cloudless Italian sky excited, were not to be 
suppressed, and with a youthful and light-hearted companion, who 
was as much an admirer of the merry hard as myself, I mounted 
my horse at 9 o'clock on the 3d of April 1823, and rode off in the 
direction of the Sabine mountains^ 

Our route lay through the gate of San Lorenzo, anciently the 
Porta Tiburtina. We took no guide with us, for these fellows are 
generally great annoyances, and trusted to 'Stickler's large map, 
entitled *' Phin Topographique de la Campagne de Rome/' It is 
upon an extensiye scale, and gives a faithful delineation of the 
country, and the roads as far as Mandela, which was quite enough 
for our purpose. We were also provided with V Raccolta di No. 
}0« Vedute rappresentanti La VUla d'Orazio, ed i siti circonvicini, 
con una Carta Topographioa," pubiisbed by Agapito Fransetti^ 
which we expected would assist us materially in picking out our 
path beyond Vico-Vario. 

You cannot ride out of Rome in any direction, without 'finding 
olyects to arrest your attention in rapid succession. The ruins of 
the Marcian and Julian aqueducts blend their venerable construe* 
tions with the ancient walls of the city, on the left hand side of 
the gate of St. Lorenzo, as you go out of it ; and at the distance of 
about a mile, the Basilica of St. Lorenzo, from which the gate de- 
rives its modem name, invites the traveller to inquire, whether any 
pretended saint injthe Popish calendar ever conferred benefits 
upon Rome, equal to those which the projectors of these noble 
conduits bc»towed. The wealth, however, of the sovereign Pon* 
tiffs has often been employed toembellish the tomb of a canonised 
bishop, while the glorious structures, which would have contributed 
to the comfort, the cleanliness, and convenience of their subjects, 
have been suffered to fall into decay. 

Not iar from the Basilica on the opposite side of the road, is the 



has heard speak from one's childhood. The want of inns on the road will 
be supplied by the hospitality of the inhabitants, who are a simole and 
kind-hearted people ; but it will be as well to be furnished witn letters 
of introduction to the priests of the different places, where you mean 
to stop. 
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spot where once reposed the asbe^ of the traitor PMns, the un^^ 
grateful freed-man of the Emperor Claudius, Who conspired the 
death of his benefactor with Affrippina and Nero, and who was after* 
wards himself destroyed by the monster, whose elevation be had 
secured. A conspicuous sepulchre and a porphyry urn were tbe 
only rewards of his treason. 

After crossing a stream that runs into the Anio, and galloping over 
a plain, which invited us to put our horses to their utmost speed, 
(a pace which is slow at the fastest in a modern Roman steed,) we 
found ourselves on the celebrated spot, which was Hannibars 
nearest encampment to the walls of tbe Eternal City. Had the 
Carthaginian advanced to those walls ? Cadat Qusestio. 
. We discussed the topic, which has formed the subject of many 
a school-boy's declamation, and many an historian's argument, 
without arriving nearer at the truth than our numberless precursors 
in the debate. 

The camp of Hannibal is about four miles from Rome, and was 
defended on three sides by a curve of the Anio. We crossed the 
river over the Ponte Mammolo, an old and ruinous bridge ap- 
proached by an arch, and rendered pictiiresque not only by this 
arch» but by its antiquated and dilapidated aspect. A string of 
mules and muleteers, which happened to be passing the bridge before 
us, the latter with their bare necks and legs, and wild costume, lent 
an additional effect to the picture at which we were gazing, and the 
animate as well as tbe inanimate objects of our attention, seemed 
all to belong to the days of tbe years that are gone. The Anio is an 
interesting object at this part of its course even now, although it 
no longer flows through a well cultivated country, nor murmurs 
through bowers sacred to tbe Muses, nor laves the walls of vilhis, 
where Roman patricians retire from the noise of the Capital. 
The stream was rapid and noisy, and rendered more so by a line of 
posts which broke its current in tbe middle ; and the. banks were 
clothed with drooping willows, whose fresh foliage contrasted de- 
liciously with the bleak and barren soil that extended beyond. 
What Martial says of this region once so favored and delightful, 
presents a picture to the imagination tbe very reverse ^^of what 
meets the eye from the. Ponte Mammolo. 

Iter ad Herculei gelidas qua Tiburis arces 

Canaque sulphureis Albula funiat aquis: 
Ruroy nemtugut sacrum^ diUciaquejugiera Mum ^ 

Signal vicina quartus ab urbe lapis. . 

The lines that follow led us to a train of thoughts very different 
to those in which the poet seems to have indulged. Would it not 
have been happier for the ill-fated Regulus (if indeed allusion was 
made to tbe Regulus of Carthaginian celebrity), if tbe accident which 
threatened him near this spot had proved more fatal 1 

Hie rudis aBstivas praestabat porticus umbras 
Heu quam pene novum porticus ansa nefjsis ! 
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Nam subito collapsa ruit, ctitn mole sub ilia 
Gestatus bijugis Regulus esset equis. 

Another name equally dear to history, and connected with a ca- 
tastrophe not less melancholy, was recalled to our memory in 
crossing the Fiume Magliano, so designated from an estate which 
is said to have been possessed by Manlius Capitolinus, and through 
which it ran. The spot is now comparatively a waste, as is neariy 
the whole of the country which we traversed between the Ponte 
Mammolo and the Ponte Lucano, a space of ten miles. But even 
that which is a perfect wilderness to the eye, has charms for the 
imagination, when it offers at every mile some object which has 
been recorded in history, or immortalised in song. On one ridge 
that we ascended, was fought the battle against the Latins, in 
which that warlike people were defeated by Ancus Martins, and 
taught to respect the character of a prince, whose forbearance was 
owing to his policy, and not to his fears : on another we were re- 
minded of the chastisement which the Consul Servilius inflicted 
on the £qui, who had crossed the Anio, and were marching for- 
wards to Rome, in all the confidence of recent success. The ruins 
of castles, built to check the incursions of Ricimer and Odoacer, 
spoke of some of the most calamitous periods of later Roman 
history ; and the remains of villas proclaimed that the prosperity 
of imperial and pontifical Rome is gone for ever. 

Anxious as we were to make our pilmmage to the spot which is 
consecrated to the memory of our illustrious poet, we could not pass 
unnoticed the scene which another has enveloped in all the mystery 
and horrox of supernatural visitation. The lake where Virgil sent 
Latinus to consult the oracle of Fauuus, and where the king saw 
monstrous sights, heard strange voices, and received an ominous 
foreboding of the revolutions which threatened his country, still 
exists ; but the description of the poet is no longer to be traced, 
except in its pestilential stench, and bituminous exhalations. 

Nemorum quie maxima sacro 

Fonte sonat, ssvamque exhalat opaca mepbitim. 

£n. vji. 83. 84. 

The Lago della Solfatara, or Lake of the Floating Islands, so 
called from the different djeposits that swim on the surface, is sup- 
posed to be of great depth, but is not more than a mile in circum- 
ference. To the naturalist, this pool, and that of Tartarus not far 
from it,, are still objects of considerable interest ; but there is no- 
thing left of the gloomy or the solemn, which can inspire religious 
awe, or explain the terrors which it was wont to excite. A dreary 
but not a fearful waste surrounds it ; and the groves are gone, which 
were alone capable of rendering ft the scene of serious contempla- 
tion. The sulphureous streamlet which the traveller recognises by 
its effluvia, long before he approaches it, is another of the won- 
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dtn thtt ftttract4itlention on the ^Md Co Tkroli. The color of the 
water is a bluish white — it iofeots the air fiir and wide with it^ 
stench, and instantly changes the appemnce of any metal that is 
cRpped in it. A siWer coin upon which I tried the experioient 
cauie out quite discolored. 

The change of scenery is delightful after crossing the Ponte Lu- 
cano; the barren country is letl behind^ and the woods and vine- 
yards of Tivoli break upon the view in delicious contrast with the 
desert that you have been obliged to traverse before you can 
arrive at them. Tivoli has still all the charms of situation and 

Sroduction, all the amenity of climate which the bards of ancient 
lome were so fond of describing : and to our eyes, as we ascend- 
ed the hill thfit conducted to the town, the brilliancy and varietjf 
Which were displayed, as the rays of the sun fell upon different 
Objects, exceeded all that the fancy could have depictured. 

But Tivoli has so many natural beautiea, so many remains of 
antiquity, so many spots that are hallowed by the recollection of 
names that stand high in the scrolls of classical celebrity, that it 
would be in vain to endeavor to select those which s^re most 
strikingly worthy of mention. It u enough to say that every image 
which Horace had brought in array before me, in those of bis odes 
which speak of the scenery of Tibur, were found to be the faith- 
ful representations of a real landscape.— It matters not where the 
poet meant to place his *' domus Albune{e resonantis." The rush of 
waters, whether from the '*Gran laduta del Fiume Anieni,*' or froin 
the numberless "Cascatelle diXivoli,'* from the great cataract, or 
from the smaller cascades, is heard in every direction. The praceps 
Anio is ^o where precipitated with such violent rapidity — the 
**lucu$ Jtbumij" or groves of Tivoli, are seen waving their rich 
foliage over glen and valley — and tbe '* uda mobilibus p'omaria ri- 
vis*' are yet recognised in orchards watered and refreshed l)y rills, 
that are conducted from the hills, with all possible industry and 
ingenuity. 

From the villa of Mecs^nas I enjoyed a long and earnest survey 
of the Campagna of Rome, spread like a map beneath my feet, of 
Rome also' itself, and its yet magnificent palaces, and of. every 
object which the bard supposes to have offered so many attrac- 
tions to his patron, and from the contemplation of which be at- 
4empted to invite him to his humble habitation ^t the foot of 
Lueretilis. To that spot I was now bending my way, after having 
Aasted. my eye with the picture which my imagination had so fre- 
quently drawn. 

Ne semper udum Tibur et ^suls 
Declive coatempleris arvum et 
Telegoni juga parricids 
Fastldiosam desere copiam, et 
Molem propinquam nubtbus arduis : 
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Omltte mirtri beats 
Fmnum et opes^ ttrepitumque Aoime*— 

Odes : B. 3. Od. 29. ^ 

Oh Rome ! tbou time honored city ! durek thy destinies are so 
fixed, that the revolutions of ages cannot render thee otherwise than 
the veneration of mankind. — ^The wilderness that surrounds thee, 
the Campagna shorn of its population^ its villages and cities, be- 
come thy fallen, but not despised condition. The desolation and 
ruins which surround thee assert thine own eternity. Invaders and 
oppressors — barbarians— and despoilers have carried their ravages 
within thy very walls : but thy seven hills ^ thy yellow Tiber — are 
still triumphant over the hostility of the world : the gigantic 
luasses that form thine amphitheatres — thine aqueducts'— thine 
arches and thy temples defy the hand of spoliation, and thou remain*^ 
est still enthroned amidst the relics of a hundred ages, because thy 
mighty constructions cannot be removed either by the rapacious 
or the despotic. 

As soon as we left Tivoli, and proceeded upon the Via Valeria, 
we considered ourselves as fairly embarked for the Sabine Farm. 
Tlie champaign country, and the grand route to Tivoli, which 
nobody could miss, were succeeded by a mountainous region, and 
a road which required more and more attention to its intrica- 
cies, the further we advanced. While we could trace any of the 
large masses which composed the fine old Valerian road, and as 
long as the Anio or Teveroue was within sight or sound, there was 
no feai; of losing our way ; but we were fully apprised of the di£i« 
cuUies that would occur without a conductor, when we should get 
beyond these guides.' With anticipations such as an enthusiast may 
envy, and with fresh beauties of nature bursting upon us at every 
step, we crossed the bridge out of Tivoli ; and at the gate of the town 
we saw a peasant girl, whose exquisitely beautiful face and figure 
more than realised our ideas of the charms, which inspired the 
poet'« odes to Lalaga or Glycera. But the finer order of beauty 
is so uncommon among the peas3ntry of Italy, that the brilliant 
eyes of this young rustic, and her luxuriant form, which was just 
beginning to require more concealment than the scantiness of her 



* Mountain scenery in Italy is far inferior in point of grandeur and 
sublimity ^o that in Switzerland ; but it furnishes infinitely more food 
to the enthusiastic and romantic imagination. Climate — earth — air--^ 
sky and water, combine to render tfaejllusion complete. All nature is 
gay, enlivening, and lovely. Add to this the castellated walls^-^tte 
ruined fortress — the tower that crowns every eminence — the solitary 
monastery — the paved road of twice told ten centuries — the sepulchral 
monnds-^the villas and bridges, bearing names of bards or heroes with 
whom the mind has long been familiari are objects which will not ad« 
mit of fatigue or ennui. 
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dress allowed, might well attract our attention. My companioH 
was all exultation to hear my expressibn of admiration of this Sa- 
bine Venus ; for it was rarely that I could be brought to confess 
that I saw much in the female mountaiueers to extract rapturous 
commendatioD. . 

The loveliness of the landscape beyond Tivoli must -lose from 
any attempt at description. Horace might well feel such delight 
when he was setting out for his Sabine cottage. The Anio was to 
our right ; the heights of Moute Catillo, with tlie crucifix upon its 
summit, to our left ; and between the river and the mountain, on 
each side of our road a track of land richly cultivated, adorned 
with orchards in full blossom, vineyards trained to form festoons 
and bowers that invite repose, meadows rich in verdure, and en* 
amelled with the gayest flowers of spring, and corn fields, just 
high enough out of the ground to wave to the breeze, and to throfir 
those lights and shadows which are so beautiful, but confined to 
an undulating surface. Every turn in the road discovered new 
scenery — a still loftier or more fantastic mountain ridge, a town 
more picturesque, a fortress more formidable from its position on 
a rocky and apparently inaccessible eminence, or a broken line of 
aqueduct which displayed more genius in the design, or more per- 
severance in the executioo. — '' What noble fellows those ancient 
Romans were ! They deserved the mastery of the world I" Such 
exclamations as these burst from us at every league. 

Our map and collection of prints, which were quite as intelli-. 
gent as any living guides could be, pointed out the situations of 
various sepulchres and villas, which are still called after names 
most celebrated in Latin records. We were directed to call one 
after the honored name of Valerius Maximus — to gaze upon ano- 
ther as tlie spot where the polite and learned Atticus passed manj^ 
of his literary hours, the writer of those elegant epistles to Cicero, 
in which the history of the age is so beautifully introduced. 
<^ Here then," as we surveyed the wooded declivity on which the 
villa is said to have stood, *' Here then,'^ said we, " the brightest 
ornaments oMlheir day used to assemble and discuss the literature 
or polttfts of their time — ^Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, Hortensius, and 
Pomponius himself, who is supposed to have acquired the surname 
of Atticus, from the fluency with which' he. spoke the sweet lan- 
guage of Athens.'* We rode up to some ruins, a little to the right 
of our road, and there an inscription, whose authority the antiqua- 
rians may dispute, but whose information was acceptable to tourists 
in search of classical relics, told us, that Syphax the captive king 
of Numidia ended his days. 

Among some of the most picturesque towns that crowned the 
mountain summits on the other side of the Anio, we noticed Sac- 
comuro, Sassula, Madama, and Siciliano, as being peculiarly well 
situated to attract the traveller's eye^ They seem to Mng among 
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the clouds, or to float in the air-^built as they are upon projecting 
eminences. 

About half way between Tivoli and Vico-Vario, a most roman-^ 
tic spot tempted us to rein in our horses for a few minutes. A 
stone bridge is thrown over a torrent that rushes into the Anio; and 
here the Anio has all the character of a mountain stream celebrated 
in pastoral song. The channel is contracted, the banks ornamented 
with clusters of trees, whose bright foliage hangs over the current — 
the water rushes over masses of stone, foaming, fretting, and roaring 
as a poet's stream ought to do. While we were admiring the meeting 
of the waters in this sweet vale, a party of English travellers on horse- 
back accosted us on their return from Licenza to Tivoli. Upon in- 
quiring about the road, they suggested the inconvenience and hazard 
of our passing the night among the mountains, and recommended 
us to hasten our pace, and by all means to visit the objects of our 
search and to return before night-fall. Our hesitation upon the 
subject was not decreased by hearing the words ** Molti ladrV* drop 
from one of their guides. We determined however to proceed, and 
to let circumstances direct our movements. About twenty minutes 
after we had left our countrymen, we overtook a strange looking 
cavalcade, whose singular appearance did not win our confidence. 
These were three horsemen well armed,with long guns each — cutlass- 
es and pistols ; and by their side ran seven or eight men also armed, 
in a wild sort of dress, which, though not military, was evidently meant 
for uniform. — Nothing could look more suspicious than the party ; 
and every tale that had been told us of bands of banditti natu- 
rally occurred to our minds. We felt no doubt that we bad fallen 
in with these dreaded brigands, and when they stopped and drew 
up on each side of a narrow bridge about thirty yards before us, our 
apprehensions were increased. We held a momentary council, not 
of war, but of flight. Shall we turn our horses* heads, and gallop 
for it ? No, a shot from their long guns would aoon reach us even 
if our steeds should have the speed of theirs. Our decision was 
made — we must advance with an air of confidence, and take our 
chance — we did so ; and as soon as we came up with the men upon 
the bridge, the party closed upon us without saying a word, and 
the horsemen as well as those on foot moved on at our pace. The 
aspect of things was more and more strange. If we accelerated our 
pace, the men who were mounted did the same, and the foot-men 
pressed on to be at no great distance. At last we accosted him 
who appeared to be the principal horseman. — We were far from . 
being at our ease — and the dialogue was confined to the beauty of 
the country, and the names of the mountains or villages in sight. 
We asked no personal questions, nor did they. This continued till we 
reached Vico-Vario. — The three horsemen then turned to the left, 
at the entrance of the town, and we were left with the men on foot. 
We now thought we might make some inquiries. -«** Who are they 
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wIk> have jiMt left us r ** The Conle Bdogwlti, end hit tivo attead* 
aots,'' was the answer. Our compehions then satisfied oar fiirtlier 
cariosity by informing at^ that they tbenaehres were the municipal 
guard of Vico-Vairio, who had beea ordered to escort the Count 
tor his residence in tliat town from Tivoli— because ** La $iradm i 
MetpeUa*'^ la fact, bb excellency was afraid of the, bri^nds, and 
ahese poor fellows had to race and chase by bis side to protect 
him ; he never once seemed to consider that a horse's speed is some- 
tbbg greater than that of a biped ; and no doubt he joined us for 
larther security, as en addition to his party. The Count was die • 
guised as a peasant. — Hts firdock, his cloak, velTeteen jacket and 
trowsers, and other habiliments, as well as the trappings of bis horse, 
were of the most ordinary description* 

Sttch then was our proof positive that the ill-fame of this dis- 
trict waanotimagmary, or the mere gossip of travellers, for' the very 
natives seemed to live ia constant apprehension. The mountmns, 
whose inhabitants now compose the banditti that infest the neigh- 
bourhood of Ttvcrfi, were formerly the retreats of the £qut — a 
pec^ple whose character for honesty and integrity is said to have 
formed the etymology of the word Equitas* 

The approach to Vico-Vario, and the town itself when seen at 
the distance of a mile or two, is extremely imposing ; bat as we 
rode through it, we had the mortification to nnd that the bright 
object which makes so beautiful a picture in the perspective, is bnt 
a sorry collection of buildings, inhabited by persons too poor or 
too idle to keep them in a tolerable state of repair or cleanliness. 
Vico'Vario is the Varia of Horace, and one of the places, whose 
vicinity identifies the spot, which was the poet's favorite resort. 

Villice silvarum et mibi me reddentis ag«tll, 

Quem tu ftustidis, habitatum qulncjue focis, et 

Qaioque bonos solitum Vanam dimittere patres. — Epis, L 1. 14. 

A prospect of such surpassing beauty cheered our spirits, the mo- 
^ ment we quitted the dull street of Vico-Vario, that we should have 
been rewarded for our ride from Tivoli, even if we could not have 
proceeded further among the mountains. With most accommodat- 
ing precision and fidelitv, our ** Carta Generale della parte Sabina 
ove era situata la Casa (}i Campagna d'Orazio*' pointed out, by the 
assistance of figures marked on the map, where we were to stop, 
and to enjoy the best points of view ; and nothing could be more 
interesting than to compare, one afler another, each of the ten en- 
graved sketches which we carried with us with the scenery we came 
to explore. , 

At the spot of which I am speaking a lovely country greeted our 
eyes, which in every feature of it was the Italy of the poet, of the 
painter, and of the enthusiast. Mountains at no great distance 
closed in the landscape on every side. Between two of these the 
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Anio was s^en fbromg his passage with an impetuosity that looked 
as if it was the violence of his waters which had originally riven 
the cleft, over which a bridge has since been thrown to unite the 
dissevered sides/ Some venerable ruins of the Claudian aqueduct 
ornamented the right of the bank» and the convent of Cosimato 
crowned the rocky and well-wooded eminence, which rose in almost 
perpendicular grandeur above tbe foaming waters on the left. After 
the river has made his way through this romantic glen, it becomes 
somewhat wider, and less impetuous in its course ; and when we 
saw it, it was refreshing a vale, in which orchards in full bloom, mea- 
dows in gayest verdure, and vineyards trained in the most graceful 
forms, combined to render the view exactly such as would excuse 
a tourist for raving when he attempts to describe it. The dreams 
of the poet — ^the legends of the monk-^the exploits of heroism, 
and the generous achievements of chivalry, crowded upon our minds, 
in confused, but not ungrateful association, as we directed our 
eyes Drom the smiling landscape to the cross on the convent-gate, 
or from the ramparts of Cantalupo to the ruined fortress on the op- 
posite mountain. 

With objects like these before us, we rode gently on till we came 
within a quarter of a mile of the convent of Cosimato, where our 
map told us we must take a lane to tbe left, which would conduct us 
towards the Sabine Farm. This lane after a while opened among 
corn-fields^ where most probably "v^e should have been bewildered, 
but for a stream which we saw chasing its way into the Anio, 
and which we recognised as the Digentia of Horace, though now . 
known under the name of the Licenza. 

Me quoties reficit gelidus Digentia rivus.-*-£p. i. 18. 

With this as a guide, we made our way straight across the 
fields, till jjve again found our selves upon a road, which though 
rugged a»i narrow, was evidently that which our map designated 
as Strada di Licenza, Very different indeed must have been thd 
smooth highway which the luxurious poet took care to have for 
his convenience, otherwise I am sure he would have left it on 
record, that he had a toilsome way to encounter, before he could 
reach the beloved haunts of bis idler hours. But though the 
road may be changed for the worse, the face of this classic 
country remains the same: the same purple hills — the same 
gray rocks— the same white bed of the gelid Digentia. The 



^ ' '' Sotto Vico-Varo per6, dove scorre TAniene, che h uno de' Inoghi 
piik jpittoreschi, che possa immaginarsi, si vedono i ruderi di un' ac- 
quedotto antico ohe lo traversava, che altri alia Claudia, altri alia Mar- 
eia attribaiscono.*' Yiaggio Antiquarlo ne' contorni di Roma« Di A. 
Nibby. 
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outlines of all had varied nothing ; and though the villages which 
stud the slopes of the mountains may have assumed new forms,- 
and new names, yet the acclivities on which they stand were the 
same to his eye, that they were to ours. Bold, undulatory, or ser-^ 
rated, they present that variety of aspect which is one of the charms 
of mountain scenery ; and every step, that you advance to, or recede ^ 
from, them, exhibits them in a novel point of view. Cantalupo, on 
the summit of one of the ndges, and Mandela^a little below it> are 
noble objects. 

The situation of Mandela, now called Bardelia, is precisely what 
Horace describes it — 

Quern Mandfela bibit rugosus frigore pagus.— Ep. i. 18. 

Cool from its situation on the mountain, and refreshed by the 
stream that runs at the foot of the declivity, it is an object which 
none can view without considerable interest. The Digentia itself, 
until you approach nearer to its source, is perhaps too wide and 
shallow to be picturesque, — it has scarcely any green margin, 
audits white bed would not please the eye, did it not contrast well 
with the darker coloring of the mountains. 

After crossing a run of water that descends from the heights 
into the Digentia, our rough path divided itself into two branches — 
the right lay along the valley of Ustica, and at no. great distance 
from the river, while the left conducted by a very abrupt ascent 
to RoccaGiovane, the Fanum Vacunae of the.tenth Epistle — 

Hsec tibi dictabam post fanum putre Vacunae. 

Our poor horses, who were rather jaded by this time, found great 
difficulty in making their way over the immense stones that im- 
peded their path ; and the gull -ways and ravines were so menacing 
as we advanced, that at length we were obliged to dismount and 
to lekd OUT nags, before we could reach Rocca Giovane; and when 
we reached it, we found it tp be one of the most miserable and fil- 
thy place3 that we had yet explored. The wretched hovels, and 
theii; wretched inhabitants, offered nothing in the way of attrac- 
tion to detain us ; and after examining some enormous blocks of 
Travertine stone, that may or may not have been part of the an- 
cient shrine which stood on this eminence, and at the foot of which 
the bard addressed his epistle to Fuseus Aristius, in praise of the 
rural and sylvan scene below, on which' his eye rested, we com- 
menced our descent through groves of chesnut-trees towards what 
is generally considered to be the remains, or rather the site of 
the i^oet's villa. Perhaps we did not follow the proper and direct 
route ; but of this we felt perfectly satisfied, that if Horace had no 
other, or more easy access to the temple, than the road by which 
we departed from it, the jovial bard must really have proceeded 
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on his way to it ip the full strength of those two sentiments which 
he professed to entertain. 



-Diis pietas mea 



£t musa cordi est. 

Vacuna has been called the goddess of leisure. — Any thing but 
agreeable and leisurely is the approach (o her shrine, by whatever 
path it may be attempted. Through many a brake and thicket, 
and across many a rill did. we scramble before we arrived at the 
place of which we were in search, and which has the .reputation of 
being the veritable spot on which stood the Sabine Farm, 

It is no easy task to delineate the situation, because it does not differ 
much from the general aspect of the ground that lies between the 
rocks on which the Rocca Giovane is built, and the Digentia: it 
is all a broken or undulating surface, and there are so many groves 
of cbesnut-trees and busliy knolls, that to point it out as distin- 
guished by either one or the other of these, would only increase 
the difficulty. Unless a traveller is conducted to the very spot, 
there is no description which would enable him to find it ; for a 
little brick-work and tVo or three fragments, which look as if they 
may have formed the plinths of small columns, are all that remain. 
The border of Mosaic pavement, which was formerly to be seen 
among the other relics, is now exhibited at Licenza. 

As far as my own opinion goes, I do not think that what is shown 
by the country people as the site of the farm deserves that name ; 
it is neither the most convenient, the most beautiful, nor the most 
fertile corner in which the villa might have been erected ; nor is 
there any character about it, except the adventitious circumstance 
of its containing the above-mentioned fragments, which renders it 
deserving of its present celebrity. There is little doubt that the Sa- 
bine Farm was in the immediate neighborhood ; but where the ''pau- 
per tectum" of the poet stood, may still be considered problemati- 
cal. Any person who goes in search of the identical plot of ground 
where his bumble roof rose, amidst the shades of the ilex and the 
vine, must return without feeling satisfied that he has discovered 
it ; but the general features of the little estate are discernible almost 
to demonstration. It was therefore in the full confidence that we 
were rambling where Horace had passed so many delightful hours, 
without caring much about the exact position of his rustic villa, that 
we delivered our horses to a peasant, with orders to lead them to 
Licenza, and then pursued our walk in search of the fountain and 
rivulets, by the side of whose waters he used to pour forth those 
strains which will never fail to invite his admirers to the sweet 
haunts that inspired them. 

From the supposed site of the farm-bouse, we continued our 
excursion down the declivity, and through groves of walnut and 
chesnut-trees, towards the Digentia, till we reached the lower part 
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of the vaHey^ where the river receifes, nearly at the same point; 
the accession of four mountain torrents. Here we stood fpr some 
minutes to enjoy the magnificent amphitheatre by which we were 
surrounded. We were at the foot of Lucretilis and Ustica — we 
were in the vatte redueia, which is never without shade» on one 
side or other — ^we were enclosed by the monies cantinuif that 
seemed to shut us out from the rest of the world. The murmuring 
of waters gushing or rolling at our feet, were the only sounds that 
disturbed our reveries. The Village of Licenza occupied a most 
romantic position on one of the acclivities of Ustica ; above it 
frowned the Borgo of Civitella. By moving a few paces we could 
see the convent of Cosimato, with its white tower shining in the 
distance; the gray walls of Bardella and Cantalupo; and the 
ruins of the ancient Fanum Vacunae, perched like an eagle's nest 
on the brow of an inaccessible rock. 

The evening was closing in apace, and we were obliged to turn 
away from this tranquil spot, and the splendid objects which it 
commanded, that we might explore the grottos and fountains of 
Lucretilis before night-fall. We directed our steps to the left, and 
following the course of a deep ravine, down which the Digeitia 
was pouring from his source, we began to ascend, and soon after to 
clamber by a precipitous path, which our rustic Cicerone assured 
us- would conduct to the Fonte Bello, the Pons Blandusiae of the 
poet. The difficulties of the ascent seemed to argue against the 
identity of that celebrated fountain. Could the indolent and volup-> 
tuous bard, whose affection for locomotion was never very great, 
persuade himself to make many pilgrimages to a spot beset with such 
obstacles, however beautiful he might have considered it 1 

O Fons BlandusisB, splendidior vitro 
Dulci digne mero, non sine floribus 
Cras oonaberis hsdo. — ^Ode 3. 13. 

Fops etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus, ut nee 
FrigidioT Thracani, nee purior ambiat Hebrus : 
Infirmd, capiti fluit utilis, utilis alvo. 
Hee latebvse dulces, etiam, si credis, amcenffi 
Incolumem tibi prsestant Septembribus horis.— -Ep. 16. 

Or would his eattle, after the labors of the day were over, toil up 
this rugged mountain path, for the sake of shade^ that might be 
found nearer to their pasturage? 

■ tu frigus amabile 

Fessis vomere tauris 
Pfsbes. Lib. iii. od. 13. 

But for these considerations, the illusion would have been complete ; 
for the general character of Lucretilis itself, and of the fountain, 
from which springs the cool and transparent Digentia, corresponds 
with the descriptions of the poet in the Ifth ode of the 1st book, 
and the 13th ode of the 3d book, and in the l6th epistle. 
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Tbe n»tonl grottos aie iiijiumerftble ; and one of these is known^ 
bjF way of distinction, as tbe Grotto delle Capre, as if by traditio- 
nary allusion to the very words of the poet» for it is still ovec^bung 
by the arbutus ; and the abundance of wild thy me, which grows 
near^ attracts those animals to the spot, not only for shade, but abo 
for food*— 

Impune tutum per nemus arbutos 
QuteniQt latentesy et thyma deviaa 

Olentis uxores mariti. 

Nee virides metuunt colubras 
Nee martiales ba&dules lupos. 

A herd of goats were reposing or browsing near this grotto, when 
we visited it, and I brought away with me ; in the leaves of my 
pocket Horace, some wild thyme and violets, which I gathered 
there. 

Unluckily, however, for the fidelity of another part of the de- 
scription, we saw a large snake lying across the path, as we 
climbed up the mountain, and the goatherd told us a melancholy 
tale, of a wolf having carried off one of his kids the day before.' 

Horace is a little at variance with himself, in the ode from which 
I havejttst quoted, and in the 22d of the same book— 

Namque me silva lupus in Sabina, 
Dum meam canto Lalagen^ et ultra 
Terminum curls vagor expeditus, 

Fugit inermem. 

The fouQtain itself is not an object such 'as a traveller, whose mind 
is filled with poetical images, expects to find. To the eye it 
scarcely offers any thing that would attract notice. It forpis neither 
basin nor pool, but is a mere gush of water, which issues from a 
bed of stones, and is scarcely ankle deep for several yards round 
the point ivhere it has its source, as indeed would seem to be im- 
plied by'the concluding verses of the ode Ad fontem Blandusium-*- 

Me dicente cavis impositam ilicem 
Saxis, unde loquaces 
Lymphs desiliunt tus.^Iib. iii. od. 13. 

This gush of water is literally what Horace designates it to be in 
another passage — 

Fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus. 

It becomes instantaneoBsly, and , almost imperceptibly, the river 
Digentia, and at so few paces from the spot whence it springs, that 
it is one of those freaks of Nature, which a pastoral poet might 
well make the subject of his song. Two fine oaks spread their 
branches over the fountain. 

I ought to add, that near the Grotto delle Capre, there is an- 
other cave full of petrifactions, where water from tbe fountain 
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drips and filters from above, in such abundance^ that when it 
issues again from out of the cave, it appears under the form of 
three streams, and it is this vrhich the country people call Fonte 
Bello. 

After exploring the whole of this classic ground, we descended 
the mountain by the same route that we came ;' and after crossing 
the Digentia we mounted |he opposite heights, and took up our 
quarters for the night at Licenza. Nothing could be less inviting 
than this village, which looked so picturesque at a distance, nor 
any thing more repulsive or ominous of ill, than the countenance o( 
oqr host* We did not feel ourselves by any means at ease. The 
house, it was said, could only furnish us with one bed ; and as I 
was desirous of putting the ^observations of the day to paper» it 
was agreed between us, that my companion should occupy the bed 
till two or three o'clock in the morning, and then rise, and resign it 
to me. I sat up till the hour appointed, and was then shown, not 
to the apartment where I expected to find my friend, but to a 
distant part of the liouse, where I was told another bed had been 
provided for me. This looked very suspicious, as if they meant 
to separate us. It was impossible to retire to rest under such cir- 
cumstances, and I remained in my clothes, under no small appre- 
hensions of having to guard againiit some sinister intentions on tlie 
part of mine host. It was bright moon light, and my time was 
fully occupied in looking out of the Utile casement-window, upon 
the glorious mountain-scenery which it commanded. 

Before six in the morning we were on horseback: the sun 
had risen in all his splendor ; and as we rode down the steep decli- 
vity from Licenza, every feature of his Sabine farm, which the 
Venusinian bard was so fond of describing, displayed itself before 
us ; and never, even to his eyes, did the landscape smile more 
sweetly As we wandered over it the day before, we could only 
see it in detail, each part separately ; but now, from the mountain 
that was opposite to it, we took a deliberate survey of the whole, 
and fully understood what he meant by the windings dell — the 
continuous chain of mountains — ^the valley opening to the 
sun on one side, while it was shaded from his rays on the other — 
the sloping hills — the shelving rocks — the cool grottos— the 
shady groves — the irrigated gardens and orchards — and the white 
bed ^of polished stones, over which the transparent Digentia 
chased his way, increased as he flowed along by murmuring rills 
' and streamlets. I was referring to my- Horace every minute, and 
finding a striking resemblance between the objects described and 
those on which my eye was occasionally resting. I have seen richer, 
bolder, and even more lovely scenery, but never did I behold a 
landscape which excited more intense interest. There was* an un- 
sfieakable charm in the recollections which every object awakened. 
The Digentia is replenished by three mountain torrents — the 
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fiume d*Ustica, the fiume di Pellachia, and the fiome di Fonte Bel- 
lo ; but as the latter as never dry, idoneus rivo, it may jnstty be 
said to derive its source from iU — The ^'reducta vallis," and 
"montes continui/' are formed by a chain of heights^ which are now 
called Bardella, Ustica, Civitella, Giovane, Pellachia, Campanile, 
and Flavio. The opiniop which I was inclined to adopt on the 
spot, that what the Cicerones of the country call the site of the 
Horatian villa, is not such, was confirmed by the observations 
which I made in my descent from Licenza, when every feature 
of the landscape lay before my eyes. I should venture to say, 
that the farm stood at the entrance of the glen formed by the 
acclivities of Campanile and Pellachia. Here is the very angulus 
ridens, of which the poet speaks ; and the winding dale, and the 
chain of mountains branch o,ut from it, precisely as he mentions. 
Here too is the most fertility and capability ; a perfect homestead, 
on the banks of the stream, where prospect, convenience, and en- 
joyment may be consulted to infinitely more advantage than at 
the other place. It is a level of about half a mile in circuit directly 
under Licenza, and still presents the refreshing sight of a green 
meadow, a productive orchard, and clusters of brandling trees, 
which give shade enough for comfort, and not too much for pro- 
duction ; which is the case by the way with the thickets and groves 
on the spot that bears the honor of the poet's name. In fact, the 
descriptioB in the 6th satire of the 2d book corresponds exactly 
with the snug retreat that I pointed out in my own mind, as the 
dwelling-place of Horace — 

Hoc erat in votis, modus agri noji ita magiius,* 
HortuB ubi, et tecto vicious jiigis aquae fons, 
Et paulum silvab super his foret." 

I cannot conclude, without briefly summing up the reasons, why 
the scenes, which I had been exploring, may confidently be pro- 
nounced to. be those amidst which the Sabine farm of Horace for- 
merly stood. Whether it occupied the site that now goes by that 
time, the site which I would assign to it myself, or any other, it 
must have been in this immediate vicinity. . 

The poet's epistle to his steward, or land -bailiff, establishes the 
fact of its being situated not far from Vico-Vario — 

Quinque bones solitum Variam dimittcre patres* — Ep. i. 14. 
His letter to Fuscus Aristius, expressly written in praise of rural 
retirement, while he was enjoying his own snug retreat, places its 
situation near the shrine of Vacuna, or Rocca Giovane. 

.Ilaec tibi dictabam post fanura putre Vacunae. — Ep. i. 10. 
The 17lh ode of the 1st book leaves it on record that the poet's 
mountain habitation was defended from the summer heats by Lu- 
cretilis and Ustica — 

Vdox amcenum saepc Lucrelilera, &c. 
Vallcs et U&lic3ecubanlN, &c. 
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The l6th epiitle deteribes the general features of the hmdscape 
which I have pointed out at some length; and lastlv, the 18th epbue 
distinctly mentions Mandela as the viUage, and Digentia as the 
river near which it stood : the former of which mav easily, from de^* 
.scription and etymology, be recognised in Bardela» and the latter 
in Licenxa. 

Me quoties reficit g^elidus Digentia rivus, 

, Quern Mandela bibit nigosus frigore pkgus.— 'Ep. i. 18, 
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ATHENS. 

" High towen, fair temples* goodly theatres. 
Strong walls, r|ch porches^^ princely palaces. 
Large streets, brave houses, sacred sepalchres. 
Sure gates, sweet gardens, stately galleries. 
Wrought with fair pillars and fine imageries, — 
All these (O pity !} now are turned to dost. 
And overgrown with black oblivion's rust." 

Spetuer, 

Muse of old Athens ! strike thine ancient lute! 

Are the strings broken ? is the music mute i 

Hast thou no tears to gush, qo prayers to flow^ 

Wails for her fate, or curses for her foe ? 

If still, within some dark and drear recess, 

Clothed with sad pomp and spectral loveliness. 

Though pale thy cheek, and torn thy flowing hair. 

And reft the roses passion worshipped there. 

Thou lingerest, lone, beneath thy laurel bough. 

Glad in the incense of a poet's vow, 10 

Bear me, oh ! bear me, to the vine-clad hill. 

Where Nature smiles, and J^eauty blushes still, 

And Memory blends her lale of other years 

With earnest hopes, deep sighs, and bitter tears ! 

Desolate Athens ! though thy Gods are fled. 
Thy temples silent, and thy glory dead. 
Though all thou hadst of beautiful and brave 
Sleep jn the tomb, or moulder in the wave. 
Though power and praise forsake thee, and forget. 
Desolate Athens, thou art lovely yet ! go 
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Around thy walk* in every wood and vale, f 

Thine own sweet bird^ the lonely Nightingalei 

Still makes her honde ; and, when the moonlight hour 

Flings its soft magic over brake and bower. 

Murmurs her sorrows from her ivy shrine^ 

Or the thick foliage of the deathless vine. 

Where erst Megaera chose her fearful crown. 

The bright Narcissus hangs his clusters down ; 

And the gay Crocus decks with glittering dew 

The yellow radiance of his golden hue. 30 

Still thine own olive haunts its native earth, 

Green, as when Pallas smiled upon its birth ; 

And still Cephisus pours his sleepless tide. 

So clear and calm, along the meadow side. 

That you may gaze long hours upon the stream, 

And dream at last the poet's witching dream, 

That the sweet Muses, in thci neighboring bowers, 

Sweep their wild harps, and wreath their odorous flowers. 

And laughing Venus o'er the level plains 

Waves her light lash, and shakes her gilded reins. 40 

How terrible is Time ! his solemn years, 
The tombs of all our hopes and all our fears, 
In silent horror roll ! — the gorgeous throne. 
The pillared arch, the monumental stone 
Melt in swift ruin ; and of mighty climes. 
Where Fame told tales of virtues and of crimes. 
Where Wisdom taught, and Valor woke to strife. 
And Art's creations breathed their mimic life. 
And the young Poet, when the stars shone high. 
Drank the deep rapture of the quiet sky, 50 

Nought now remains, but Nature's placid scene. 
Heaven's deathless blue, and £arth's eternal green, 
The showers that fall on palaces and graves. 
The suns that shine for freemen and for slaves : 
Science may sleep in ruin, man in shame. 
But Nature lives, still lovely, still the same ! 
The rock, the river,— these have no decay 1 
The city and its masters,— where are they i 
Go forth, and wander through the cold remains 
Of fallen statues, and of totteringf fanes, 60 

Seek the loved haunts of poet and of sage. 
The gay palaestra, and the gaudy stage I 
What signs are there i a solitary stone, 
A shattered capital with grass^ o'ergrown, 
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A moulderiog frieze half-hid in ancient dust, 

A thistle springing o'er a nameless bust, 

Yet this was Athens ! still a holy spell 

Breathes in the dome^ and wanders in the dell, 

And vanished times and wondrous forms appear, 

And sudden echoes charm the waking ear : 70 

Decay itself is drest in glory's gloom. 

For every hillock is a hero's tomb, 

And every breeze to fancy's slumber brings 

The mighty rushing of a spirit's wings. 

Ob yes ! where glory such as thine hath been, 

Wisdom and Sorrow linger round the scene ; 

And where the hues of faded. splendor sleep. 

Age kneels to moralise, and youth to weep ! 

E'en now, methinks, before the eye of day. 
The night of ages rolls its mist away, 80 

And the cold dead, the wise, and fair, and proud. 
Start from the urn, and rend the tranquil shroud. 
Here the wild Muse hath seized her maddening lyrfe. 
With grasp of passion, and with glance of fire. 
And called the visions of her awful reign 
From death and gloom, to light and life, again. 
Hark I the huge Titan on his frozen rock 
Scoffs at Heaven's King, and braves the lightning-shoek^ 
The Colchian sorceress drains her last brief bliss. 
The thrilling rapture of a mother's kiss, 90 

And the gray Theban raises to the skies 
'His hueless features, and his raylesd eyes. 
There blue-eyed Pallas guides the willing feet 
Of her loved sages to her calm retreat. 
And lights the radiance of her glittering torch 
In the rich garden, and the quiet porch : 
Lo ! the thronged arches,' and the nodding trees, 
Where Truth and Wisdom strayed with Socrates, 
Where round sweet Xenophon rapt myriads hung, 
And liquid honey dropped from Plato's tongue ! 100 

Oh ! thou wert glorious then ! thy sway and sword 
On earth and sea were dreaded and adored; 
And Satraps knelt, and Sovereigns tribute paid. 
And prostrate cities trembled and obeyed : . 
The grim Laconian when he saw thee sighed. 
And frowned the venom of his hate and pride ; 
And the pale Persian dismal vigils kept. 
If Rumor whispered ' Athens !* where he slept. 
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And mighty ocean, for thy royal sail, 

Hushed the loud wave, and stilled the stormy gale; 1 10 

And to thy sons Olympian Jove had given 

A brighter ether, and a purer heaven. 

Those sons of thine were not a mingled host. 

From various fathers born, from etery coast. 

And driven from shore to shore, from toil to toil, 

To shun a despot, or to seek a spoil ; 

Oh no ! tliey drew their unpolluted race 

Up from the earth which was their dwelling-place ; 

And the warm blood, whose blushing streams had run, 

Ceaseless and stainless, down from sire to son, 120 

Went clear and brilliant through its hundred rills, 

Pure as thy .breeze, eternal as thy hills ! . ' 

Alas ! how so<m that day of splendor past, 
That bright, brief day, too beautiful to last ! 
Let other lips tell o'er the oft-told tale ; — 
How art succeeds, when spear and falchion fail. 
How fierce dissension, impotent distrust, 
CapHce, that made it treason to be just, 
And crime in some, and listlessness in all. 
Shook the great city to her fate and fall, 130 

Till gold at last made plain the tyrant's way. 
And bent all hearts in bondage and decay ! 
I loathe the task ; let other lyres record 
The might and mercy of the Roman sword. 
The aimless struggle, and the fruitless wile. 
The victor's vengeance, and the patron's smile. 
Yet, in the gloom of that long, cheerless night, 
There gleams one ray to comfort and delight ; 
One spot of rapture courts the Muse's eye. 
In the dull waste of shame and s^pathy. 140 

Here, where wild Fancy wondrous fictions drew. 
And knelt to- worship, till she thought them true,— 
Here, in the paths which beauteous Error trod. 
The great Apostle preached the Unknown God ! 

Silent the crowd were hushed ; for his the eye 
Which power controls not, sin cannot defy ; 
His the tall stature, and the lifted hand. 
And the fixed countenance of grave .command ; 
And his the voice, which, heard but once, will sink 
So deep into the hearts of those that tbink^ 150 

That they may live till years and years are gone, 
And never lose one^echo of its tone. 
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Yet, wben the voice had ceaaed/m chunoar mae, 

jlnd mingled tomult rang from frienda and foea ; 

The threat waa mottered, and the gallmg gibe. 

By each pale Sophist and hia paltry tribe ; 

The hao^ty Stoic paaaad in gloomy state. 

The heartless Cynic scowled ms grovelling hate, 

And the soft Gaiiden's rose-encircled child 

Smiled unbelief, and shuddered as he smiled.— 160 

Tranquil he stood ; for he had heard,— «ould hear, 

Blame and reproach with an untroubled ear ; 

O'er his broad forehead visibly were wrought 

The dark deep lines of courage and of thoi^ht ; 

And if the color from his cheek was fled. 

Its paleness spoke noi passion,— and no dread. 

The meek endurance, and the stedfast will. 

The patient nerve, that suflfers, and is still, 

The humble faith, that bends to meet the rod. 

And the strong hope, that turns from man to God, — 1 70 

All these were his ; and his firm heart was set. 

And knew the hour must come,— -but was not yet. 

Again long years of darkness and of pain, 
The Moslem scimitar, the Moslem chain ; 
Where Pbidia^ toiled, the turbaned spoilers brood, 
And the Mosque glitters, where the Temple stood. 
Alas ! how well the slaves their fetters wear, 
Proud in disgrace, and cheerful in despair ! 
While the glad music of the boatman's song 
On the still air floats happily along, 180 

The light Caique goes bounding on its way 
Through the bright ripples of Pineus' bay ; 
And when the stars shine down, and twinkling feet 
In the gay measure blithely part and meet. 
The dark-eyed Maiden scatters through the grove 
Her tones of fondness, and her looks of love : 
Oh ! sweet the lute, the dance ! but bondage flings 

, Grief on the steps, and discord on the strings. 
Yet thus, degraded, sunken as thou art. 
Still thou art dear to many a boyish heart; lOO 

And many a poet, full of fervor, goes. 
To read deep lessons, Athens, in thy woes. 
And such was he, the long-lamented one, 
England's fair hope, sad Granta's cherished son. 
Ill-fated TwEDDELL ! — if the flush of youth, 
The light of genius, and the glow of trutb^ ' 
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If all that fondoesB honors and adores, 
If all that grief remembers and deplores, 
Could bid the spoiler turn his scythe away. 
Or snatch one flower from darkness and decay, £00 

Thou had'st not marked, fair city, bis decline. 
Nor reared the marble in thy silent shrine — 
' The cold, ungrieving marble^-— to declare 
How many hopes lie desolated therOi 
We will not mourn for him ! ere human ill 
Could blight one bliss, or make one feeling chill> 
^In Learning'd pure embrace he sunk to rest. 
Like a tired child upon his mother's breast : 
Peace to his hallowed shade ! his ashes dwell 
In that sweet spot he loved in life so well, £10 

And the jsad Nurse who watched his early bloom. 
From this his home, points proudly to his tomb. 

But oft, when twilight sleeps on earth and sea. 
Beautiful Athens, we will weep for thee ; 
For thee and for thine ofispring ! — will they bear 
Tlie dreary burthen of their own despair, 
Till nature yields, and sense and life depart 

From the torn sinews and the trampled heart f 

Oh ! by the mighty shades that dimly glide 

Where Victory beams upon the turf or tide, ££0 « 

By those who sleep at Marathon in bliss, 

By those who fell at glorious Salamis, 

By every laurelled brow and holy name. 

By every thought of freedom and of fame. 

By all ye bear, by all that ye have borne. 

The blow of anger, and the glance of scorn. 

The fniitless, labor, and the broken rest, 

The bitter torture, and the bitterer jest, 

By your sweet infants' unavailing cry. 

Your sister's blush, your mothePs stifled sigh, £30 

By all the tears that ye have wept, and weep, — 

Break, Sons of Athens, break your weary sleep ! 
Yea ! it is broken !-«Hark, the sudden shock 

Rolls on from wave to wave, from rock to rock ; 

Up, for the Cross and Freedom ! far and near 

Forth starts the sword> and gleams the patriot spear. 

And bursts the echo of the battle song. 

Cheering and swift, the banded hosts along. 

On, Sons of Athens! let your wrongs add woes 

Burnish tl^e blades, and nerve the whistling bows ; £40 
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Green be the laurel, 'ever blest the meed 
Of him that shines tonlay in martial deed^ • 
And sweet his sleep beneath the dewy sod^ 
Who falls for fame, his country, and his God ! 
The hoary sire has helmed his locks of gray. 
Scorned the safe hearth, and tottered to the fray ; 
The beardless i>oy has left his gilt guitar, 
. And bared his arm for manhood's holiest war. 
E'en the weak girl has mailed her bosom there, 
Clasped the rude helmet on her auburn hair, 250 

Changed love's own smile for valor's fiery glance. 
Mirth for the field,- the distaiF for the lanc^. 
Yes, she was beauteous, that Athenian maid, 

' When erst she sate within her myrtle shade, 
Without a passion, and without a thought, 
Save those which innocence and.childhood wrought, 
Delicious hopes, and dreams of life and love. 
Young flowers below, and' cloudless skies above. 
But oh, how fair, how more than doubly fair, 
Thus^ with the laurel twined around her hair,—- 260 

While at her feet her country's chiefs assemble. 
And those soft tones amid the war-cry< tremble. 
As some sweet lute creeps eloquently in, 

( Breaking the tempest of the trumpet's din, — 
Her corselet fastened with a golden clasp, — 
Her falchion buckled to her tender grasp,«~ 
And quivering lip, flushed cheek, and flashing eye, • 
All breathing fire, all speaking ' Liberty !' 

Firm has that struggle been ! but is there none 
To hymn the triumph, when the fight is won i 270 

Oh for the harp which once — but through the strings. 
Far o'er the sea, the dismal ni^ht-wind sings ; 
Where is the hand that swept it i — cold and mute. 
The lifeless master, and the voiceless lute ! 
The crowded hall, the murmur, and the gaze, . 
Tlie look of envy, and the voice of praise, 
And friendship's smile, and passion's treasured vow, — 
All these are nothing, — life is nothing now ! 
But the hushed triumph, and the garb of gloom. 
The sorrow*, deep, but mute, around the tomb, 280 

The soldier's silence, and the matron's tear, — 
These are the trappings of the sable bier. 
Which time corrupts not, falsehood cannot hide. 
Nor folly scorn, nor calumny deride. 
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And ' what is writ, is writ !' — the guilt and shame, 

All eyes have seeti them, and all lips may blame ; 

Where is the record of the wrong that stung. 

The charm that tempted, and the grief that wrung ? 

Let feeble hands, iniquitously just. 

Rake up the relics of the sinful dust, 290 

Let Ignorance mock the pang it cannot feel^ * 

And Malice brandy what Mercy would conceal ; 

It matters not ! he died as all would die ; 

Greece had his earliest song, his latest sigh ; 

And o'er the shrine, in which that cold heart sleeps, 

Glory looks dim^ and joyous conquest weeps. 

The maids of Athens to the spot shall bring 

The freshest roses of the new-born spring. 

Arid Spartan boys their first-won wreatli shall bear. 

To bloom round Byron's urn, or droop in sadness there ! 

Farewell, sweet Athens ! thou shalt be again 301 

The sceptred Queen of all thine old domain, 
Again be blest in all thy varied charms 
Of loveliness and valor, arts and arms. 
Forget not then, that, in thine hour of dread. 
While the weak battled, and the guiltless bled. 
Though Kings and Courts stood gazing on thy fate, 
The bad, to scoff, — the better, to debate, 
Here, where the soul of youth remembers yet 
The smiles and tears which manhood must forget, 310 

In a far land, the honest and the free 
Had lips to pray, and hearts to feel, for thee ! 



Note, — Several images in the early part of the poem are selected from 
passages in the Greek Tragedians ; — particularly from the two well- 
known Chorusses in the (Edipus Coloneus and the Medea. 

The death of Lord Byron took place after the day appointed for the 
sending in of the exercises; and the allusion to it has of course been 
introduced subsequent to the adjudication of the prize. 



\* Mr. Marshall of St. John's College produced so excellent a Poem, 
that the Examiners were undecided, and obliged to call other aid to set- 
tle the comparative merits of the candidates. 

WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRJED, 

TRINITY COLLEOE. 



ON THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 



Pakt y.—lCantinuedfrom No. LVIII.] 

In order that the preceding inferences may not appear to be 
built on insufficient data, 1 subjoin the annexed account of the 
Pyramid from Greaves, who is generally adL.itted to be most 
scrupulously accurate in dimensions and description, 

'' On the north side, ascending thirty-eight feet, upon an artifi- 
cial! bank of earth, there is a square, and narrow passage leading 
into the Pyramid, through the mouth of which, being equidistant 
from the two sides of the Pyramid, we enter as it were down 
the steep of a hill, declining with an angle of twenty-six de- 
grees. The breadth of this entrance is exactly three feet, and 
463 parts of 1000 of the £nglish foot: the length of it begin- 
ning from the first declivity, which is some ten palmes without, to 
the utmost extremity of the neck or strait within, where it con- 
tracts it selfe almost nine feet continued, with scarce halfe the 
deplh it had at the first entrance (though it keep still the same 
breadth), is ninety-two feet and a halfe. The structure of it 
hath been the labour of an exquisite hand, as appeares by the 
smoothnesse and evenesse of the work, and by the dose knitting 
of the joints. A property long since observed, and commended 
by Diodorus, has run through the fabrick of the whole body of 
this Pyramid. Having passed with tapers in our hands this 
narrow strait, though with some difficulty (for at the farther end 
of it we must, 8erpetU4ike, creep upon our bellies), we land in a 
place somewhat larger, and of a pretty height, but lying incom- 
posed, having been dug away, either by the curiosity or avarice 
of some, in hope to discover an bidden treasure; or rather by 
the command of Almamon, the deservedly renowned Calife of 
Babylon. By whomsoever it were, it is. not worth the inquiry, 
nor doth the place merit describing, but that I was unwilling to 
pretermit any thing: being only an habitation for bats, and 
those so ugly, and of so large a size (exceeding a foot in length), 
that I have not elsewhere seen the like. The length of this ob- 
ecore and broken space contemeth eighty-nine feet, the breadtb 
and height is various, and not worth consideration. On the 
left hand of this, adjovning to that narrow entrance thorough 
which we passed, we climbe up a steep and massy stone, eight 
or nine feet in height, where we immediately enter upon the 
lower end of the gallery. The pavenient of this rises with a 
gentle'acclivity, consisting of smooth and polished marble, and 
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wliere not smeared with dust and filthy appearthg of b white and 
alabaster colour: tbe^sides^ and roofe, as Titus livius Biirretii- 
nttSy a Venetian^ an ingenious young man, who accompanied tne 
thither, observed, was of impolished sttone, not so hard, and 
compact^ as that on the pavement^ but more soft, and tender*: 
tlie breadth almost five feet, and about the same quantity the 
height, if he have not mistaken. He likewise discovered some 
irregularity in the breadth, it opening a little wider in soine 
places, then in others ; but this inequality could not be discerned 
by the eye, but only by measuring it with a carefull hand. By 
my observation with a line, this gallery conteined in length an 
hundred and ten feet. At the end of this begins the second gal- 
lery, a very stately piece of work, and not inferior, eithier in 
respect of the curiosity of art> or richnesse of materials, to the 
most sumptuous and magnificent buildingL It is divided from 
die former by a wall, through which, stooping, we passed in h 
square hole, much about the same bignesise, as that by which 
we entered into the Pyramid, but of no considerable lengtlu 
lliis narrow passage lieth levell, not rising with an acclivity, as 
doth the pavement below, and roof above, of both these galle- 
ries. At the end of it, on the right hand, is the well mentioned 
by Pliny ; the which is circular, and not squarlSi as the Arabian 
writers describe : the diameter of it exceeds three feet, the sides 
are lined with white marble, and the descent into it is by fastning 
the hands and feet in little open spaces, cut in the sides within, 
opposite and answerable to one another, iki a perpendieular* In 
the same manner are almost all the wells, and passages intb die 
cestems at Alexandria, contrived without staires or winditigi^ 
but only with inlets and square holes, on each side within ; by 
which, using the feet and hands, one may with ease descend; 
Many of these cestenies are with open atid double arches, the 
lowermost arch being marble pillars, upon the top of which 
stands a second row, bearing the upper and higher arch : th^ 
walls within are covered with a sort of plaister for the colour 
white ; but of so durable a substance, thai iieither by time, nor 
by the water, is it yet corrupted and impaired. But I returne 
from the cesternes and wells there to this iti the Pyramid^ which^ 
in Plinie's calculation, is eighty-six cubits in>depth, and it may 
be, was the passage to those secret vaults mentioned, but not 
described, by Herodotus, that were hewen out of the naturall 
rock, over which this Pyramid is erected. By ray measure, 
sounding it with a line, it conteines twenty feet in depth. The 
reason of the difference between Plinie's observation and mine> 
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1 suppose to be this, that since his (imey it hath almost been 
dammed up, and choked with rubbage, which I plainly disco- 
vered at die bottome, b; throwing down some combustible 
matter set on fire. Leaving the well, and going on straight 
upon a level!, thcf distance of fifteen feet, we entred ano^er 
square passage, opening against the former, and of the same 
bignesse. ^The stones are very massy, and exquisitely jointed, 
I know not whether of that glistering and speckled marble 1 
mentioned in the columnes of the cesternes at Alexandria. This 
leadeth (running in length upon a levell an hundred and ten 
feet) into an arched vault, or Uttle chamber, which, by reason it 
was of a grave-like smell, and halfe full of rubbage, occasioned 
iny lesser stay. This chamber stands East and West: the 
length of it is lesse than twenty feet, the breadth about seven- 
teen, and the height lesse than fifteen. The walls are entire, 
and plastered over with lime, the roofe is covered with laige 
smooth stones, not lyiifg flat, but shelving and meeting above io 
a kind of arch> or rather an angle. On the East side of this 
room, in the midle of it, there seems to have been a passage 
leading^ to some other place. Whither this way the priests went 
into the hollow of that huge Sphinx, as Strabo and Pliny term 
it, or Aodrophinx, as Herodotus cals such kinds, being by 
Pliny's calculation cii feet in compasse about the head, in 
height LXi, in length cxLtii, and by my observation.made of 
one entire stone, which stands not far distant without the Pyra- 
mid, or into any other private retirement, I cannot determine ; 
and it may be too this served for no such purpose; but rather as 
a theka or niche,' wherein some idol might be placed, or else 
for a piece of ornament in the architecture of these times, which 
ours may no more understand than they do the reasoa of the 
rest of diese strange proportions, that appear in the passages 
and inner rooms of this Pyramid. Returning back the same 
way we came, as soon as we are out of this narrow and square 
passage, we climb over it, and going straight on, in ^the trace of 
the second gallery, upon a shelving pavement (like that of the 
first)^ rising with an angle of 26% we at length come to another 
partition. The length of the gallery from the well below to 
this partition above is 154 feet; but if we measure the pavement 
of the floor, it is i^omeyrhat less, by reason of a little vacuity 
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' Mailtet calls it a niche, and says it is 8 feet higb, S deep, and 3 
widop— later acconntSy but unconfirmed, say that it leads into another 
room. 
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(some 15 feet in length), as vfe described before, between the 
well and the square hole we climbed over. And here, to re- 
assume some part of that which h^th been spoken of, we consi« 
der the narrow entrance^ at the mouth of the Pyramid by which 
M'e descend, and the length of the first and second galleries by 
vUch we ascend, all of them lying, as it were, in the same con- 
tinned lii^, md leading, to the middle of the Pyramid, we may 
easily apprehend a reason of that ainnge echoe within of 4 or 5 
Voices, noticed by Plutarch, or rather of mloiig continued sound, 
as I found by discharging a musket at the entrance^ This gal- 
lery is built of wliite and polished marble^ which is eved^ cut 
in spacious squares; of such materials as is the pavement, such 
is the roof;^ and such are the side walls that flank it: the knitting 
of the joints is so close that they are scarce discernible by the' 
curious eye, and that which adds grace to the whole structure, 
though it makes the passage the more difficult, is the acclivity 
of the ascent. The height of this gallery is 26 feet, the breadth 
ft^^, of which, ^-f^ ^^^ to be allowed for the way in the 
tnidst, which is bounded on both sides with two branches of 
polished stone ; each of these has l-fs^ foot in breadth, and as 
much in depth. Upon the top of these 'benches, near the angle 
where they close and join with the wall, are litlle spaces, cut in 
right-angled parallell figures, set on each side opposite to one 
another, intended, no question, for some other end thah orna- 
ment. In the ranging the marbles in both the side-walls, there 
is one piece of architecture, in my judgement, very graceful, and 
that is, that all the ranges (seven) do flag over one another about 
S inches, the bottom of tlie uppermost course oversetting the 
higher part of the second, and the lower part of this overflagging 
the top of the third, and so in order of the rest as they descend. 
Having passed this gallery, we enter another square hole' of the 
same dimensions with the former, which brings us into two anti- 
closets, lined with a rich and speckled kind of Thebaic marble. 
The first of these has the dimensions almost equal to the second, 
the area of which is level, the figure oblong, and one side con- 
taining 7 feet, the other d J : the height is 10. On the East and 
West sides, within 2 J feet of the top, which is somewhat larger 
than the bottom, are three cavities or little seats in this manner, 
U"U*U- '^^^ ^°^^^ anti-closet is separated from the former 



* Over thif is a secret passage leading into a chamber above the 
centre room. 
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by a stone of red speckled marble^ which hangs in two inortices, 
like the leaf of a sluice^ between two walls, more than 3 feet 
above the pavement, and wanting 2 of the roof. Out of this 
closet we enter another square hole, over which are five lines 
cut, perpendicular and parallel, in this manner, I I I I I. 
Besides these, I have not observed any sculptures or engravings 
in the whole Pyramid; and therefore it may be justly wondered 
whemce the Arabians borrowed those vain traditions I have be* 
fore related, that all sciences are inscribed within in hierogly- 
phics. This square passage is of the same wideness and dimeor 
sions as the rest, and is in length near 9 feet, being all of Tbe* 
baic marble, most exquisitely cut, which lands us at the north 
end of a very sumptuous and well-proportioned room. The 
distance from the end of the second gallery to this entry, running 
upon the same level, is 24 feet. This rich and spacious chamr 
ber, in which art may seem to have contended with nature, 
stands in the heart of the Pyraipid, equidistant from all the 
angles, and almost in the midst between the basis and the top» 
From the top of it, descending to the bottom, there are but six 
ranges of stone, all respectively sized to ap equal height, very 
gracefully, in one and the same attittude. The stones wb^ch co- 
ver this plape are of a strange and stupendous length, like so 
many huge beams lyeing fiat and traversing the room. Of thes^ 
there are nine which cover the roof; two of them are less bj 
half in breadth than the rest, the one at the East end, (he othef . 
at the West. The length of this chamber on tl^e ifouth sid^, 
most accurately taken at the joipt qr line where the first and 
second row of stones meet, is >34 ^Vo^o ^*^^^i ^^ breadth of the 
West side, where the first and second row of stones ipeet, is 
^7VoJ^.' The height is ig) feet. Within this g/pnoia rooai 
as within some consecrated oratory,^ stands the monument pf 
Cheops, of one piece of n^firble, hollow within, uncovered at 
top, and sounding like a bell. . The figure of this tomb without 
is like AN ALTAB, or more nearly Xo express yt, like two 
CUBBS finely set together^ apd hpllowed within. It is cut sipoot^ 
and plain, without any sculpture or engraving. The ei^terior 
superficies contains in length 7 feet SJ inches. In d^pth it is 
3 feet d| inches, and the same in breadth. The hoUow part 
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* The aeenraoy ef the divinion .here is very remarkable, and could 
not have occurred by accident 

* It agrees in nieasnre with the enclosing tabernacle of the Ark*. 
Maillet says 32 feet by 10 and 10. 
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witliin IB in Irtigth 6^*^ feet, in breadth S-/^^, and in depth 
^YoW- I noticed two inlets in the S. and N. sides of the cham- 
ber, opposite each other; the first in bVeadth -^*^ feet, and 
**^P^*> tWo^i evenly cut, and running 6 feet. Thut on the S. 
larger, but not so long, and somewhat round/' 

In this description' there are several remarkable things to 
^hich I beg leave to call the attention; and first to this passage : 

'^ Having past with tapers in our hand this narrow streight, at 
the further end of it we must serpent-like creep upon our bellies.^* 

Both these circumstances, of passing under a poitcullis or 
pendant stone, and crawling on tlie family like a serpent, are 
descriptions of initiatory rites. 

Other travellers speak of being drawn through this apeiture 
by thp heels foremost, which was the mode by which the initiate 
descended into the Cave of Trophouius. 3ome moreover speak 
of putting off their garments at this strait,— another rite of ini- 
tiation, and an emblem of spirit disencumbered of the ** mortal 
coil " of the flesh ; which St. Jude Platonically calls the " gar- 
ment spotted by the flesh/* an expression coinciding with ano- 
ther in Shakspeare: ^^ When we have shuffled off our mortal 
coil:" and still more with a passage in the Baghvat Geeta: 
" -As man thro we th off his old garments and putteth on new, 
even now shall the soul,** &c. It is also worthy remark, that 
the Hindoos purify^ themselves by passing through a narrow 
passage in a pyramidal rock at Malabar^ which is held sacred 
by the worshippers oijire. 

But the most apposite representation of this idea may be 
found upon the Portland Vase^ which many reasons lead to con- 
sider as the memento of a dramatic mystery. The disencum* 
bered spirit, on his passage to Elysium, is leaving his garment 
at the gate of death. 

Even the immense and ugly bats, which Greaves and others 
desciibe-as clinging together in the well and passages, are pro* 
per appendages of the scene; for Homer describes the immensi^ 
shoals of ghosts, seen by Ulysses on his descent into a nmilar 
Cimmerian cavern, under the similitude of bats. 

Of the chief passages it is necessary to remark that the form 
is cubic. Nor does it appear that this form was chosen on ac- 
count of the superincumbent weight, because they are not all 
so, and the caverns supposed to be the dwellings of the priest, 
nHthout the pyramid of Mycerinus, are of similar construction. 

* Derived from Puvy fire. 
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Greaves* supposes it was a form matonically intimating humilHj^^ 
Did the Arabs and the Greeks, when speaking of hieroglyphics 
io the Pyramid, advert to masonic and architectural emblems, 
such as the square, the triangle^ 8cc.? If so, the tradition is not 
widely aberrant from truth, ^fhat much of mathematical^ nume- 
rical, astronomical, and theological knowlege is assignable, and 
has been assigned to the pyramidal form, cannot be questioned; 
no more than that the Druids and Freemasons have attached 
similar ideas to architectural arrangements. In this sense we 
may entertain the passage of Al Hokm: ** He (Saurid) engrav^ 
on them all things that were told him by wise men, as also all 
profound sciences and talismans." 

The second gallery is full of such masonic memento^, evi- 
dently proving that there was more design than caprice in the 
arrangement of all the galleries. The roof of that gallery is 
formed* of seven symmetrical steps, the sacred and mystic 
number befor^e alluded to. They composed the sidereal lad- 
der of the Asiatic Metempsychosis, and the shrine of Horus, or 
the Sun, on the Bembine Table, is approached by that num- 
ber : so is the shrine of Bhavani among the Hindoos and Java- 
nese. [See one of the plates of this goddess in Raffles* Java, 
page 56, vol. ii. and also plate 9> fig* !•] Did the picture of 
an initiation, directed by the Hierophant Mercury, wherein four- 
teen steps lead to the adytum of the Central Sun of the Uni- 
verse (preserved among the representations which Denon copied 
from the temple of Dendera), point at the ascending gallery, 
leading to the Central Adytum of Solar Fire (the Pyramid)? 
And is not this hint countenanced by the sidereal ladder of 
TWICE 8BVEN PLANETABT zones, surmounted by a triple 
step, and terminating in the globe, the wing, and the serpent, 
which is seen on the ceiling of the adytum of the same temple V At 
all events, I cannot help thinking, that the square corresponding 
holes in the '' sumptuous and lofty gallery ** were intended for 
some machinery, calculated for the final trial of the initiate in 
his passage to '' Makarian Opsin'' of the ** midnight Sun.'' 
Perhaps a moveable staircase was here employed : or if specu- 
lation may be admitted in the interim of austerer analysis, one 
of those self-instinctive chariots, supposed to be used during ini- 
tiation (and the initiate appears to have been conveyed down a 



^ 6r«ave8 is here driven, as in other cases^ to find some other purpose 
than the burial of a body for these singular structures. 
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ladder in something similar at the* Cave of Trophonius)^ was 
raised by putlies, supported by beams, fixed in those holes to 
the door of the Vestibule. 



Observations on the Ejxerpta from the SCHOLIA of 
PROCLUS on the CRATYLUS OF PLATO, 
published by Professor Boissonade; Lipsia, 
1820. _ 

Part ll.—lContimedfrom No. X/X] 

P. 72. 1. 1 2. On rotf x»gi ttmif Aoyou r^irroti ovro^ ^ rou ftsy f ayrotr- 
rixou, oio; qy o Eviv^pcov fMtX^^ ^^^ ewifiovXag 6§w¥ oXoyflo^ ^ayrafyy^s^ 
vog, roti S* BriarififMyiKou, otog r^v JSaoxpotrris, rou is So^otmxoti ^usraJ^n 
Tourcov^ o<rri; xoi awo r^g So^i}^ rou ovoftftroJerou cx-i rctg ottviac rcw 
Oecay f?ri<rniftoyixfio^ avsta xai fp^fi Tiy« xoei t^o^ roy oiijcno'i^oy Et/tu- 
fpoya ^ayTa(rTixi}y Kotvaviav* x.r. X. Thus also my Ms.; but for 
emm^lAovixoDg, in the latter part of this passage, it is requisite to 
read etyiviori^fuovng. For Proclus here asserts, that the concep- 
tion of Euthyphron, concernrog the gods (see Plato's Euthy- 
phron), was phantastic, or entirely derived from imagination; but 
that of Socrates scientific ; and that the conception which sub- 
sists between these two is doxastic, or characterised by opinion. 
He adds, that this conception ascends from the opinion of the 
founder of names to the essences of the gods; but that the ascent 
is unscientific f and possesses a certain phantastic agreement with 
the false opinion of wisdom with which Euthyphron was id- 
flated. 

P. 74, 1. 8 from the bottom : A\Ka r»g saf ort [/i^ty 0foi tfyijrflei^ 
Xeyoyrai li^iyyvo'tatp §vV on is teoig iyrireu ; ^ 19 [ity rcoy iicoy vgog 
itag xoivowM iiovg vptm^ciy ^ ieufMyag oi^iou; ; In this passage 
my Ms., for the last word aStovg^ has rightly aVSifio;. - For Pro- 
clus is here speaking of daemons, xut ou<riay, and not of those 
that subsist, xara a^wty. But all essential, are perpetual, dae- 
mons, according to the Orphic and Platonic theology. What- 
Proclus, therefore, says in this place, will be, in English: '' How, 
at one time, are gods said to have connexion with mortal females, 
and at another time, mortal females with gods f Is it not because 
the communion of gods with' goddesses gives subsistence perpe- 
tually tQ gods or daemons i" After which, he admirably explains 
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t|^e manner in which heroes among nien are, at one tinie> said te 
have a god for their falser, and at another, a goddess for tlieir 
mother. In p. 80. 1. 7. Proclus, speaking of the genera poste- 
rior to the gods, which consist, according to the Grecian thep- 
logy, of angek, daemons, and heroes, says, rwrwv Sf tol fusv ay- 
ysXixa iFpocoiyopiWiVV'tif «i ra Sfia %ivoi, xotr ewrviv ti]v uxetg^iv reov 
iioov i(rraiiev» xai to ffVOsiSf; rris fv<ria>s <rviufu§Tpcv Troiovvroi rots 
itvrtpoi$. In this passage, for to ivoiiSt$ rrjg fvo'toog, which uij 
M-s. aUo has, it is necessary to read to uvouifg rr^s 6noi^ ^wrzcog. 
For Proclus says, ** that with respect to the genera superior to 
niau, those that are skilled in divine concerns denominate one 
kind angelic, which is established according to the hyparxis, or 
essence itself, of the gods, and makes tliat, which is characterised 
by unity in a divine nature, to be commensurate to things which 
have a secondary subsistence." P. 84. I. 2. i} 8* Hfot, n^y wpoodov 
xqti rov 91$ ra iiVT€p» %o\K»vXsuriwrfMv eyS<Sctf^i, km tan ^cooit^iog 
^yi) ra)y \oycov, icai tow yovifiicov SwufMMV /xign}^. Here, for rcDy- 
Aoycov, n)y Ms. has rightly rwv oXow. For, as Proclus imme- 
diately after observes, Juno is /xijrgf xco^ o<ra q Zwg %ctTp*x»SM 
But Jupiter is the demiurgus of wholes (S)]jEtiov^o$ rcov oXe^ii}, 
i. e. he is the father and fabricator of wholes, and therefore 
Juno is the vivific fountain of wholes. P. 85. K 7 frooi 
the bottom, ic^i Se tij; Csooyovou m^yt^^ P^oig, t^ y^^ TfMra ^cm| 
iBtUTs xeu vtUBpa, xat ^^t;;^<x1} km eyxoo-jxio; flMToyeyytferai, ootws ^wtw 
ra Xoyift* 

Psiij toi voffpav MoMapm wijyij re poij t^. * 

Ilotvrmv yag frpan^ ivvujiei xoXxoio'iv a^pcKJTOis 
^^^afuvri ysv0i]y, eri vav Tgo;^ssi rpo^aovaav. 

On this Chaldean oracle the Professor observes : '' Hinc 
sumsit. Taylorusi et inseruit CoUectioni Oraculorum Chald. 
t. 17- p. 246. Ephem. Class. Taylorus iwotf/^ig scripsit.^' 1 
substituted. in this oracle i»v»f/i*sts for Sum/fcff, not fr0m having 
found it in.my.M^.; for this has iyvo^ii^sn but because it: up* 
peared to me that this alteration^was requisite. For Proijus ioi«< 
mediately after adds : Kat yap rr^ nj j t^oo^s aicavi^s awttpov xi^*^ 
u^KTTifia^iV 1] 9eo^ avTV^, xcei ra^ avtKkumot^^ axacag Suy^/tof • P^ 
86.. li 17. >J 8e Trfius njy jifrowyy eyriflijo-i toi^ mto tov Hxfavw xiyov* 
/uvoi^, xeu Tjjy eSpouoTijra irttpe^trai roig hiynpofuvois tm* sxeiyou 6«^ 
T^v 0(9roycyyi2o-«y T»y i&)Tegm, xai Tijy xa^aptyn^ra tijj m(rtQig toij 
eixiMuwg itPLvru Tcapaym 8<fif/tgyoif, x. t. X, In this passage, for 
ctx[Mua$ my Ms. has et&fvouog, which, as Tethys is Vifontal deity^ 
18 doubtless the true reading. 

P. 92. K lO from the bottom. On x«« touj 8i« Toy ex njj yjjj 
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«X«uTo» roy SiA ra>v xapvm ^mu tcoi^ i^vraXKm ctvcLKvowa^ rav DXouh 
ra»Va kou omtog eKkafj^fiuvofAWovs avois^sreu^ o 6uo^ npQK?^s* This 
is also the reading of my Ms., but it is evidently erroneous. 
For in the sam^e page^ L ti, it is said, Otixohkoos rtvag etvaXvovrotg 

TO f4ffV rot) I2^0TOBVO$ OVOfL^ 8tf TOV fX Tl]$^ 7^^ tAiDUTOV Sjft Tff TOU^ 

x^pwous ken Tx jXffTMXXa. According to Proclus, therefore, some 
bddly analyse the name of Pluto into wealth, produced from the 
earth through fruits and metals. Hence in the above passage^^ 
for anoh^srat o isios npox\o$, it is necessary to read oti% 0nroSs;^s* 
roily X. r. X. P. 93* I. 15. Ou rap s^vin reov isynf xai rep jSouAeti*^ 
fMTi ouiToiv (TVVTpe^ei )] avayxaf^ etvTc^v, vgof i}y ouh 6tog fMc;^srai« 
Here, for /SouXfu/tari my Ms. has ^ouXij/^ti, which is doubtless 
the true reading; and I am much surprised that the very learned 
Professor did not. perceive the necessity of this, emendation, be* 
cause he observes in a Note on this passage: " Locus stmi'lis 
est Procli in Tim. l. d»a avayxvj avvrge^et ri} ietu /SouXtjersi. P. 
97 • I. 7 from the bottom, xcu yap rpo^i} ro vorirov i<rUf xara ro 
Xoyiov, reus voeppug Siaxoo'/ti}<r0(r« roov teoov. On this passage the 
learned Professor observes : '' Taylor hinc sumsit in CoUectione 
Oracul. Chaldaic. t. 17. p* 133. Class. Ephemeridis Valpyanae: 
sed Codicum non videtur sequi diligenter. Contulit vir doctiss. 
opportune Hesych. in NospovJ* The oracle which the Professor 
b^re alludes to, and which is to be found in my CoUectioii of 
Chaldean orades, in the Classical Journal, was not deriv^ed from 
these Scholia of Proclus, but from the Chaldean oracles first 
published by Patricius, and afterwards by Stanley add Joannes 
Clericus ; and this oracle, according, to them, is 

Tqo^r^ Ss TOO voouvTi to voijToy. 

What Proclus says has the same meaning; but he doea not 
quote the oracle literally* P. 101 .> H 8f ^epff^arra xaTa.(t,w,7}ffif . 
Ti|$ yffyeo-fw; nra^v tv^ Sfftirep/a: etg(Ml!jeif xara Ss n^v o-of lov xat njir 
T^M^ rp rpii^ft This also i^ the. reading of my Ms*; but itiafw 
peai:» to me that after ri} itvrepei the word ap^ is wanting^ and 
ihis etg^ U ^^v^ix]} agp^p. In like manner, by rn rgtrf the prin^' 
ciple of' virtue is implied. This is evident from what Produs 
says of Kogv^f in p. 100. 1. 14. Km xoltci ijlbv t^v wrap^iv ngv vmp' 
atfex^ucetv ropy aXXflov ^afUBsav rov (^oaoyovou rourou rpmXw hctxoo-'^ 
[MVy MSgvTM ri rr,g EKotrr^g ^X^y Marct d$ ti}v. /xso^v dwxfAtv xoti ytiH 
yi}Tix)}y Toov oXeov i} ^^uyixij, xarpt Se tijv voepav iniarptfriv^ i} njf 
opffTi)^. p. 103. 1. 8^. Proclus^ speaking of Apollo, says, PifTMoif 
ouv, on iretTM ftev eu roti deou rourov tfvfpyciai §v nseuraig surr reug row 
fxnwv Siaxo<r/xi)0'e<riV, a¥w6ev etp^opiftvm w»s rw r»?iwrouoofp aXXaiiSs 
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tf ftXXttif toxovo*! ftoXXoy 1^ ijrroy fvix^arfiy; oioy i| fwv itfrpixi) t6v 
itov [laXXov ey roi^ tno ctkf^inf^v, 

Erf6a xoro; rt ^ovof rt jmi 0e\Aa)y tlyea xijpcoy 
Ar/xi^ilgeu rt yoo'oi xoi 0^4^11(9 f^y^t rt pffuo-r^* 

On this passage the Professor remarks as follows : '' Ap. Wer- 
fer. ibid. p. 143. ab Ptfreov ad ftwrta. Versus esse putat Orphei: 
Doo velim id negare. Forte tamen petita sunt ex Oraculo." 
Both Werfer, however, and the learned Professor are mistaken 
with respect to the source whence the verses were derived. For 
they are neither Orphic, nor part of an oracle, but the author of 
diem is Empedocles, as is evident from Hierocles, in Aur. 
Carm. pi iB6. Cantab. 1709. For he there says.: KarsKri yap 
KM flnroTivrsi ti]$ ffu8ai/xoyo; X'^P^ ^ etvipanroSf »$ Efiir^cxkf^g f ijo-iy 
nviayopeioSf 

■■ $wyaf Jioflfy, xai ah^tfr^s 

iVffixf V jUM»yofx.ey^ ino'vvos. ■ 

Afsttr^ $ff, Kpurrpf ap^euoaf sj^iy canXeif/i^^vu, fi ^uyoi ret irsftyviv, 

KM Toy arepictoi y»^f a>$ avros Atyii, 

Evtoi f ovof T6 KOTOS Tt xou oAXfloy ivdea xripcov. 

As the first of the above lines, therefore, is from Empedocles, 
there can be no doubt that the second also is from the same 
poet 

P. 103. 1. 81. Proclus, speaking of the power of Apollo in 
the heavens, says, 1} is iflerpixij w rep oupavtf exti ytip futXirra 1} 
txf ttvropixi} rou dfou Ivvafktg SioXafurffi, ra voTiira otftAv. toi^ avipto^ 
90tg tx^euvowra* In this passage my Ms., for larpixij, has rightly 
/Mcyrixi], and oupavlo^s for avtpormts. That jxayrixi) indeed is the 
true reading, is evident from this, that in 1. 6 of the same page, 
Proclus says that Socrates, a^o nj; iargix^s ap^etfAsv^ xm hu nig 
fiMrnx'^ig XM To^ixi); SicXficoy ng njy /touo-ixigy xaTeXij^f y. But Pro- 
clus had a little bisfore observed that the medicinal power of 
Apollo is principally apparent in the sublunary region. And in 
what follows the above passage, he shows that the amyw'dartifig 
power of the god is displayed among the liberated gods ; but 
his harmonic power, among the supermundane, or ruling gods. 
His prophetic power, therefore, is principally exerted in the 
heavens, in which Proclus adds, '< he unfolds into light intelli- 
gible good to celestial natures.^' P. IO6. i. 1. Ori rtiv xotiapa-w 
fMi jxoyov 89ri Ti)^ larpixi^g opav, a\Xu xai nri m^g jxayrixi}^ Sffixwcriv, 
OTi ywhxtag 19 xafaprixi} rov AvoKKmvog iumpiig Tregisxti T«f Suo. 
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Here, for ywixw^, which m also the reading of my Ms., it appears 
to me to be requisite to read fyixso;, or rather moutos, the latter 
of which words is very frequently used by Proclus. P. 107* 
I. 6. ProcluSy still speaking of Apollo^ says : Evmrtxos ouy uraj- 
^a>v Kou Tatmn ir^o$ rot)^ Byxoa-fMwg 6bou$ avoCKoyov rotyoAm reraiM' 
vog, X. T. X. Here, for rsrafMifos, my Ms. has rightly rcray/xfvof • 
For Apollo, according to Plato, in the 6th book of his Repub- 
lic, has an arrangement in the ^nsible, analogous to that of tlie 
food in the intelligible world. P. 109. !• 5 from the bottom, 
Voclus, speaking of Latona, says, aXXa xeu reus ^<^X^'^ '^'^ ^^ 
ecpBTifig TtKstriw^MLV ffvSiSwo'f, xoi njv eAXtfft\{riy njy aafaywvciv oarrag 
Cff ro votpov rot; vctTgog, raw ri <rxoAicoy ctrpaTroov ry^i uXij^ etvaprot" 
%ov(ra xai nj; iroXiMrAoxou kumo^, nua nj^ ey rp ymfBO'Mi rpaxvnifrog, 
TTpos et ftoi ^oxotfcri x«i oi dcoXoyoi Acyovre^ ^)]rco irpa(ru%uv aunjy, 
Sia Tff TO Xfioy rou igdou; ^opit^nv rai$ 4fvx^^^ ^^^ '''^ ^^ sxou(r«ou ^coijf 
TFupiXTixov, KM vf^s isiug poio'Tcor/is X^g^ov, In this passage, for 
Xsyoyr£^, which my Ms. also has, I read jSXeTroyrs^, a word fre- 
quently used by Proclus when speaking of Plato, or the ancient 
tlieologists. P. 111. 1. 7 from the bottom. In this place 
Proclus, speaking of Diana, says : Keu ycup ixfiyij to icapiwtov on 
vpoiTfltnv, oog ^v^^i to Xoy«oy* yoouo-a S* fxffiyijy u^«on}<riy^ xai n]y etpx^' 
xi}y aptrt^v, xat g^priTM irota^g^ xoiyfloyia^ xai a-vZtv^BMg, xat Ti}f x«ra 
Ti}y yfyffo-iy vpooSot;. Here, for voou<ra, my Ms. has rightly jitsyou- 
o-a. For Procius> in this passage, says, '* that Diana does not 
emit her virginal nature, but abiding in it, gives subsistence to 
ruling virtue, and is exempt from all communication and con- 
junction with a progression which subsists according to genera- 
tion.'' And' that this is the true reading, is evident from what 
Prbclus immediately after adds : odsy Se km i} Kogy^ xara ftcy njy 
ApTtfMV Ti}y fy ffatm) xai njy A6riV0Lif, xapQwog KgyiTM {mvuv. i. e. 
** Whence also Core, according to the Diana and Minerva, 
which she contains in herself, is said to remain a virgin." P. 
112. 1. 5 from the bottom J «r» xai Ti;y Aprt[ji,iv EKotvf^¥ Og^ivg 
xexXijxffy, 

H S* apa h ExaTij %Mios /mXij «u0f Xitou^a 
AviTOvg furXoxft/xofo xopyi iF^efiyi<reer' OXuftToy. 

These two Orphic lines are quoted by Gyraldus^ in Syutag. p. 
560 ; but the first line is with him, 

H S* apa ExATyi vMh$ /xeXi] av^t Xwouo'a. 
P. 115.1. 1 from the bottom : rtvvMrdMfji.iVovvTyiywpeoTKr'nivAfpo'' 
hiTr^v ^ua-iv efKO SiTTcoy aiTicoy, tou ftcy ag S<* ou, tov h eog ycyyi^rixou' 
Toy fA«y yap Kpovov uurr^g, ao^to S« ow tij TrpooSa O'uyff^ye^y, oos Tijy yo- 
yifioy Suya/xiy tou n-aT^o; x^Xouf^tyoy, km tig tov; yocjov; huKOfffMvg 
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M8i8ovr«y Km'r* X. Here, for xaXoofuvov, which my Ms. ako has, 
Werfer substitutes frooii conjecture xXi}pouftsyov, and the Profes- 
sor saysy ^f ad sensum bene." The true reading;, bowever, is 
wfoxaXoofuifw, a word much used by Proclus^ and in this place 
peculiarly apposite. ** For Venus calb forth the prolific power 
of her father Satarn, and imparts it to the intellectual orders." 
In p. 1 17. 1*3; Proclus, speaking of the supermundane Venus, 
the offspring of Heaven, and of the mundane, the offsprings of 
Dione, says: H /EMvyap fx to\) Ovpcwou virtpKoo'ixws to-rii^, xcu otvet- 
fooyt^ tm TO voiiToy xttKkos, xon ct^pavrov fyn^^ XPPW^^*^^^ yeveo-eo)^ 
X^pi^isi* If 8f Si0MMrifle Mrir^omm ttotrag rug sy ruf fiogAvup xwrpof xeu 
Yfl a-twroiy^iogf x, r. K In a note on this passage, the Profesaor 
observes : ** Creuzer. legendom monet AmifMei.*' And this is 
doubtless the true reading: for Proclus^ in the latter part of 
this extract, is speaking of the Venus who is the offspring of 
Dione. My Ms. has erroneously Siaicovia, as well as that of 
the Professor ; but in the Noites to my Pausanias, published in 
1*794^ 1 substituted JKovoua for hMeowUf in the translation which 
1 have there given of all that is said by Proclus in this place 
concerning Venus. P. 1 Id. 1. 4 from the bottom : fi,ef$,tKTai yocp 
^o^iy 9 Tf/uMQO^ ro ftav ex voii koH Mfor/HViSf fKitopimfvig rw vcp rri^ 
avaYxtl^y xan t<09 ewXooih mcrrt'otf Ammnv oiteirTaXfJiiifayTtpos'TVfif /3dV-- 
Xfrir Tou ^fctrgoi* In a Note on the word Timmis, in this pas- 
sage, the Professor k-efers the reader to *^^Timseus de An. 
Mundi, 1. 1/' But Proclus, in this extract^ quotes the Timseusr 
of Plato, and not the book of Timseus, the Locrian de Anima 
Mundi. For the following are the words of Plato, to which 
Prodtts alludes : fMiMyfuni yefp ovv i} tov^ tou xo<rjxot^ ywtQ-ii^ ^ 
afayw^ rs jtou yos tfibtntttftcos sysvi^di}. vov ie avetyxy^g up^wro^ rc» 
irsifitiy «tm)y reoy yiyyojxiycsy fa nt>.u<rru im ro jSeXriirr^y ^siv 
x; n A. P. 119. 1. ID. Pmclus> speaking of Minerva, says: 
Si» xai ^^IX)} ir^onjyognisraj xui T^moL^ rov ftev vow xgotrnv voiovffa 
t^$ ^Ofayxif^, xm"t6 ahg tiis vX^;, o^sdv 8* oei xai rsXeioy xai ayyjgaai^ 
xcu ttvoo'oy ha^vKoTTOVcx ro xoy. oixejov ouy n}$ ieov rauTtig xefi ro' 
avaytw xat /uupt^eiy, xwhat n}^ votpag xopeia^ O'uyfltirreiy roi^ deiore- 
^1^, xm EviSptfciy xm i^tsgetv gv***^» In this passage^ for ro 
xoy, which is evidently defective, my Ms. has ro xaxoy; but the 
true reading is undoubtedly rov xoo-jxoy. For Proclus, in what he 
here says^ alludes tothe following words of Plato in the Timaeus, 
respecting the fabrication of the world: ha h rviv ainay xai roy 
Xoyio'jxoy roy Sf, ev oXoy ^ uiravtwv reXeoy xdi ayyigaov xai avo<rov au- 
toy [i. e. roy xoerftoy] extr^dto. In all the editions of Plato's 
works, however, there is a v^ty erroneous omission in this pas- 
sage. For from the teitt of Prt>clu8 (in Tim.), and also from 
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ivfafst Plato previously svya, instead of fy 9X»y ^ aitoLnow, it is 
necessary to read §» oAoy ff^ o\aw pmcarcwt. And then the passage 
will be, in English : " Through this cause, and from this rea-» 
aooing process, he [i. e. the Demiurgus] fadiioned the world 
ose perfect whole, consisting of all wholes, exempt from age^ 
and free from disease. In the latter part of the above passage 
also, after the word fiepifyiv, it is necessary either to add, or con**- 
ceive to be implied^ r» Ittmga. And after the words fpovpuif t¥ 
* * * *, my Ms. has avroig, which renders the sense of the whole 
passage complete, and terminates the Scholia. 

T. 



NOTICE OF 

Bagsteb's scripture HARMONY. 

1823. QvQ. pp. 773. 

The value of Concordances, * of either kind, is universally oc*- 
knowleged: of those to ihe language of Scripture, Cruden's is 
the foundation, and the most copious, and Bellamy's the most 
defeotive: of those to parallel passages there is none better 
than the one before us, which combines several important partir 
culars. 

] • The chronology of Scripture, in which Blaney is fcJIowed, 
his being deemed the best for general use. 

9. The Various Readings, in which a judicious method is used; 
the words of the text are printed at length, and the Various 
Readings follow in a different type, so that the unlearned reader 
way satisfy himself as to the seiise of difficult passages, 

8. The References are selected from the most approved aU'^ 
thorS| (Canne, Brown, Scott, &c.) and amount to half a million : 
** the verse of the chapter under illustration is first marked ; 
then follow the parallel passages in the book itself in which the 
chapter stands ; afterwards, the References are placed regularly 
in the order of the books of Scripture. Perhaps this coinpre* 
hensive plan may <>cca8ionally adroit the introduction of a text 
not strictly appropriate : but the intentions of authors are so va^ 
ried in their choice of texts, that none should be rejected with* 
out first allowing it to dwell a moment on the mind, and per-i 
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haps even to read a verie or two beyond that which is qvoted : 
and with this attentioA, it is hoped the reader will not be often 
disappointed* References are used by authors for different pur- 
poses; such aa^ similarity of sentin^ent, or expression-— prophecy 
and its {iil6Inient— parallel of virtues or of yices— connexion or 
contiaQaCion of htstory-«*siniilar or opposite facts— Exhibition oi 
examples, precepts, and admonitions-; to which may be wUesi^ 
illustration by contrast; and soaae are introduced merely because 
the same word is found in the ferse, cither in the original lan- 
guage, or one of the versions/'' It is therefore a Concordance 
to the entife Poiyglott published by Baester, and embraces the 
Hebiew, Samaritan, Syriac, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
French, and German versions. 

The Porteusian Society has adopted the plan of a late excel- 
lent prelate, to point out the Scriptural distinctions to unlearned 
readers : ** Those chapters which are of a more spiritual and 
practical nature are distinguished throughout, by the figure (1) 
being printed at the head of each chapter — the leading historical 
chapters are distinguished by the figure (2), and are iqaportant 
to be read in their course, in order to connect the historical 
chain of Divine Revelation — our Lord's discourses, doctrines, 
parables, and other chapters of a more peculiar interest^ are 
distinguished by a star.** Whether this arrangement be actually 
required, we humbly doubt : the contents prefixed to each 
chapter sufficiently indicate its subject, and the plan in being 
affords room for many arbitrary distinctions.* We do not think, 
then, that it offers any important addition to the Bible, even in 
the hands of the poor, for whose use it is professedly adapted. 
Mr. Townshend's Chronological Bible is of another description; 
the several chapters are arranged in historical order (on the ba- 
sis of Lightfoot's Chronicle) in such a manner, that the law, 
psalms, prophesies, epistles, 8cc. may be read as one connected 
narrative, in the very words of the authorised translation. This, 
of course, is only adapted for domestic use, as it will not serve 



1 This observation, says tbe Editor, applies pecoljarly to those refe- 
rences, taken from the Latin Vulgate edition of the Scriptores : it wUl 
sometimes happen, that an the reference therein was only to some pa- 
rallel word or phrase, or mode of expression, the fitness and the pro- 
priety of the reference itself, when applied to an EngUih Fersisny fs 
thereby lost. 

* Thas, few of the historical chapters in the Pentateach or prophecies, 
and none of the historical psalms^ are distiogaished by the proper 
Ikiark. 
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to accompany the lessoos widi, during divine service. The 
notes are few, |>ut judicious. It is to be hoped that editions in 
various sizes will appear. 

At this opportunity, it may not be improper to suggest the 
compilation of a Harmony of Sacred and Profane Literature, 
each verse in the Scripture referring to passages in the Classics,, 
on the same plan as Bagster's Concordance. Black well, in his 
Introduction, has given a few parallels^ and Or. Gray has effect- 
ed something towards it, or rather has shown whatreniains to 
be done. The Harmony, we may add, sh9uld be not only his- 
torical, but doctrinal; and, if CKecuted with judgment, will show 
the real state of Natural Theology among the Pagans. The 
lexicons of Parkhurst and Schleusner will supply many similari- 
ties of expression, and a careful examination of the Classics will 
lead to many more. No passage, it may be observed, written 
after our Saviour's birth, should be admitted, except the testi- 
monies of adversaries, so that the labor will be comprised within 
a small extent. 



CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 



Professor PorsotCs Derivation of *Eyw refuted. 

*' *£y«, lonice hydv, i. e. Xeycov, *The speaker.^ " Porson*s 
Tracts and Miscellaneous Criticisms, p. 302. The learned Mr. 
Kidd apparently confirms this conjecture by the following quo- 
tations :— 

" In the infancy of speech there might have been no occasion 
for the first person, or any such word : the verb was always 
used in the third person, as we call it ; for the nominative case 
was always expressed, although the speaker was talking of him- 
self." Capt. G. Brown, {Hermes Unmasked) 32, 3. ." This 
is the case in the language of New Holland. One of the na- 
tives, when he was in England, was asked. Do you eat fish ? 
The answer in his own language was, Banneelong eats Jish.'^ 
Dr. Vincent, p. 19* 

But I confidently pronounce Professor Porson's opinion to 
be erroneous. It may be true that *^ in the infancy of speech/' 
before a language has assumed any polish, the first person is 
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not to be foond^ and the diird person is elwajs nsed in the place 
of it. But it is equally true that the first person exists in every 
known lai^uage, which has attained any degree of perfection, 
more particularly in the Oriental tongues ; and as it so exiata in 
ao many languages, independently of any connexion with the 
Greek word keyeov, * The ipeaker^ whose root does not appear 
in them, it is not and cannot be true that Vy»^ lonice lydv, is 
i. q. Ktym, ' The speaker.* 

^* The preceding examples prore/' says Professor Hamilton, 
'' that the termination of the first person^ both singular and 
pluraly in Sanscrit and Persic, is characterised by the letter m^ 
as it is in most tenses in Latin, — thus ama&aiTi, amabamuif that 
the second person singular is distinguished, in Sanscrit and La* 
tin, by s^ which is omitted in Persic ; that the third person faaa 
f, in the two first languages, which is changed to d in Persic; 
that iha^ tit, and id, distinguish the second person phiral in the 
three languages ; and anti, ant, and andy form the terminationa 
of the third person plural. Their analogies and their differencea 
equally suggest some curious observations. It is obvious that 
in all the three tongues, the letter m distinguishes me, the per- 
son, who speaks. A language so refined asr the Sanscrit, must 
have undergone many changes in advancing from rudeness td n 
state of such metaphysical perfection ; and many words have 
probably been altered, which remain unchanged in the vernacu- 
lar dialects, llius in Bengalese, ami, * /,' represents the 
Sanscrit ahum; and this word, subjoined to the root of the verb, 
accordingly gives the first person singular, jiv-ami, ^ Itive. 
In Latin it is formed^by elision from the same words, viv-ieg-y^ 
' vivo.* In Persic, this person is formed by adding am. 
Hence purs-am, ^ I ask/ the termination being obviously a 
contraction of awii." Notice of Wilkins's Sanscrit Grammar, 
in the Edin. Rev. No. 26. Jan. I8O9. p. 379- 
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ARN. HERM. LUDOV. HEERENhdimrta^ 

tio de chori GrcBcorum tragici nalura et indole^ 
ratione argumenti habita. 

Part II. — {Concluded from No. LIX*] 
[Ex Miscell. Cridcu Vol. i.P. iv.] 

Sectio III. I^uripides. 

§. 18. ExpoMtis us, quse de .£schylo et Sophocle dicendft 
habui^ pergamus ad Euripidem, cujus ueius plura adhttc ingenii 
moBUuienta exstant^ quaoi iitriu9qu0 prioiruni. Euripides artem 
a Sophocle acceptam^ ut fabulatn continuam in plures actus 
divisam apectatorum oculis subjiceret, ita excoluit, ut oiniiein 
Tabulae actioneoi in quinque actus dispesceret. Mor^m iintiv 
<|uuin5 ut singula episodia cbori . cantu finirentur, acclipatittS 
quidem Sophocle, neque tamen aemper, observavit.. Medirs 
actibus raro intercinit chorus, in fine autem episodiorum inter- 
dam una ex fabulas personis, carmine lyrico decantando, diori 
vicem sustinet. Una ex omnibus exitat EuripicKB fabnla, ia 
qua poeta choro primas pU'tes demandavit, Supplkes scilicety 
in piuiimis aliis chorus cum primis fabulsB personis familiaritate 
tantum conjunctus, in nonnuUis autem ab iis plane alienus est, 
ut in Phoenissis et Iphigenia in Aulide. Cum vero casus ia 
ipsa fabula chorum vel raro vel nunquam attingant, Euripides 
chorum ita instituere solet, ut non aroicorum solum - calami** 
tatibus oppressorum misericordia moveatur, sed propriis quoque 
malis urgeatur, quo id consecutus est poeta, ut choro, non alie*- 
fios solum, sed suos quoque casus deplorantt, novam cantinim 
materiam pararet. Inde factum est, ut chorus quam saepissime 
ex captivis compositus sit* Carmina itaque chori non ex fabulse 
aolum argumento, sed ex propria quoque chori conditione petita 
sunt ; occurrunt quoque nonnulia, quae cum a fabuiee argumento 
omnino sint aliena, ornatus caussa tantum adjecta videntur ; de 
quibus postea videbimus. Ceterum satis mihi patere videtuir, 
choros ab Euripide tantum ad observandum morem antiquum 
atque ad exornandam fabulam adjectos esse, rebus sensim 8en»- 
aimque sic immutatis, ut id, sine quo olim tragoedia nulla esse 
posset, tandem ad solum fabulse ornatum spectaret 

§• 19* His praemissis otiosum foret, quod in ^schylo et So- 
phocle feci, omnium Euripidis tragoediarum delineationem adji- 
oere. Cum enim in prioribus hoc eo tantum consilio fecerim^ 
ut ostenderetn, quibus locis, et qua occasione oblata^ poetce 
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tragtri cbori cantiis fiilralis tuis inierere soleant, adnotare htc 
sufficiat, quod supra jam observavi, £uripideni noil quidem 
omnibus, aed plurimis tamen locia, sub finem actus cbori car- 
men adjicere solere, mediis autem actibus chorum rare iiiterci- 
nere. Omnia autem cbori carmina in Euripidei eodem modo 

Juo in Sopbocle, ad quatuor cksses commode revocari posaunt. 
!horu8 enim vel inopinatis gaudiis aut admiratione percukus, 
sensus animi Hymnis effundit, vel suos amicorumque casus 
Threnis deplorat, vel incertum adhUiC rerum eventum pivinando 
assequi studet, vel tandem ex Tebus in scena gestis plu/osophicas 
seMentias elicit. Nos autem eodem ordine ot^ervato, de smgulis 
videbimus. 

§. 20. Hymnu Phaniss. v. 640—696. Med. 8fi4--865. 
Uippol. 526—564. 1268— i£88. Alce$t. 571—608. SuppL 
365—380. Iphig. in AmL 164— S02. 751—800. £ph. in T. 
1284-^1285. mes. 342—387. Bacch. 73—169. 370—45:}. 
860*^909. Hrrar2fJ. 892— 927. /iWen. 1317— k384. her^ 
Oil. Fur, 348—441. 762—814. Elect. 432—486. 

Cannina haec» quae omnia in eo tantum conveniunt, at ckonis 
in lis animiy vel laetitiavel admiratione commotio sensua ptodat, 
cum inter se tamen qnam maxime diflferant, duabtis classibus 
coanprehendi possunt. Chorus scilicet vel rebus in scena gestis 
commofiis, deorum et heroum laudes celebrat eof inuque facta 
exponity vel inopinatie gaudiis excitatus, laeti antmt sensus cantu 
^Aindit. Inter carmina in deorum bonorem composita, priraum 
inerito locum occupant ea, quibus chorus Baceharom, in fabula 
eodem nomine inscripta, Bacchi laudes canit* Nulla sunt Eu- 
ripidis carmina, in quibus lyiicus sermo altius insurgat, quam in 
hac ; adeo ut ditl^ramborum fere vim exa^piare videatur.- Vis 
vero eorum ad movendos animos tanto major esse debuit, cam 
omnibus instrumeatis musicis, quibus in Orgiis uti solerent, iis 
accineretur. cf. v. 57. 58. Chorus, /urore Bacchico accensus, 
primo beatos prsdicat omnes sacris Bacchi initiatos, turn in 
ipsius dei mythologiam et honores ipsi a Jove habitos, excurrit. 
Mox tibiarum et tympanorum sonitu excitatus, Cureteset Cory- 
banteSy qui primi iis usi fuerant, celebrat. Inde rursus ad pro- 
positum. rediens Bacchicas discursationes describit. Deum esse 
ducem, ejus aspectu totam rerum naturam exhilarari. Bacchi 
incessum, furorem et habitum, egregie describit^ et acclamatio- 
nes, quibus Tbyadum chorum incitat, memoraL 

Verum enimvero iion onuies Euripidis hymni spiritu illo poe- 
tico fervent, sed sunt alii qui languere, atque ad. pedestrem fere 
sermonem descendere videntur. CamHna, 'quibus chorus in 
Hercule Fur. resabeogestas enumerate 348«-'441, et in IpUg. 
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in AfiL l64*-d02. oastra atque exercitnm Grecorum de8crit/«\, 
satis testantur, Euripidem vim illam lyricam exapquare non po- 
Cuisse, qua JEschylus et Piiidanis longioribus adbuc carminibus 
eodern itnpetn feruntur. 

£x8tat quoque inter Euriptdis carmina hymnus in Athenarum 
landeni compositus, Med. 884^—865. Neniinem sane fugere 
potest, carmen hoc accuratissima diligentia, summaque cura 
a poeta elaboratum esse. Summa est in eo imaginum suavitas, 
nee quidquam, quod tn urbis honorem afferri poterat, a poeta 
est praetermissum. Conferendum est cum Sophoclis carmine, 
quo laudes Coloni celebrat. (Ed, Col. GQ9 — 750. et cum £tf- 
menidum cantu apud JEschylum 920 — 1023* x 

Euripides interdum^ neque oeconomia fabute postulante, ne- 
que choro rebus in scena gestis commoto, hymnos in Deos in* 
serere solet, ab argumento fabulas omnino alienos. Duo ejus 
ezempla occurrunt, alterum in Helena 1317 — 1384. alterum in 
Iphig. in Taur. 1234 — L283. Prius continet Cereris, alterum 
ApoTlinis laudes, ex mythologia utriusque petitas. Hoc verb 
illad est, quod reprehendit Aristoteles, vocans fju./3oXi/ta ahiv 
Poetn cap. xviii. cujus Agatbonem auctorem esse dicit> Euripi- 
dis amicum atque contemporaneiim.' Eodem autem Aristotele 
teste mos hie in recentiorum tragicorum fabulis sic increbruit, 
ut chori carmina tandem omnia a fabula ipsa omuirio aliena 
essent. 

Redtat alterum hymnorum genus, quibus chorus ex magnis 
calamitatibus insperato emergens, iieetis clamoribus exsultat. 
Egregium ejus exemplum occurrit in Bacchis 860 — 909^ quo 
chorus Bacchorum ab ipso deo ex custodia iiberatus, gaudio 
effiertur. Piura exetnpla vide in Here. fur. 762-—814. Hera*^ 
did. ^99, — 927* Omnia haec carmina a poeta ita composita 
suat, uti homines insperatis gaudiis affecti, natura duce, animi 
seasus prodere solent. Vei comparat chorus praesentem fortu- 
nam cum ea, qua modo usus ftierat, vel pericula, ex quibus 
evasit atque pnesentem felicitatem exponic, vel sibi tpsi gratula- 
tur, vel alio qoovis modo Istitiam eiFundit. 

§•21. Threni. Hecub. 443-*48S. 629—657. 905-^952; 
Or. 316—347. 805—841. Pteii. . 210—267. 791—840. 
1026—1073. 1290—1317. Med. 976—1000. 1251—1270. 
Hippol. 121—170. 732—775. Alcezt. 110—129. 437—478. 
Andram. 1 17—146. 273—308. lOiO— 1047. Suppl. 71—86. 
778—797.955—979. Iphig.in Jul. 1036—1097. Iphig. 
in T. 1069— 1 152. Rhes. 224—263. Troad. 5 1 1—565. 794 
—859. 1060^1117. BacrA. 517— 575. 975— 1022.' Hera- 
cOf.. 354—381. Uel. 166^259. 1113-^1180. 1467— 1527^ 
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^60 Heeren'i Dissertatio de Chari 

T^.^S2—&0d. 1048—1 105, Hercul. Fur. 107—137. B74 
—909- Electr. 167—212. 699—746. 1147— 1162. 

Tbreuorum h«c Euripidis enumeratio abunde docet, longe 
plurima chori carmina ad hoc genus referenda esse. Cum cho* 
f\ks, quod supra jam bbservavi> in omnibus fere fabulis, amico 
€t benevolo ammo erga eos e^se soleat, qui primas fabulse paries 
nustinent, in plurimis threois calaniitates, quibus illi obruuntur 
(deplorat ; cum autem in multis ka sit a poeta constitutus, ut 
ipse quoque malis teneaturi suos ssepe labores lacrimis prosequi- 
tur. Sunt alias Euripidis fabulae, in quibus cum et chorus et 
fabul?e persot^ ipde ab initio usque ad finem perpetuis miserits 
urgeantur, omnes quoque obqri cantus luctibus et querelis re-* 
ferd sMUt, ut Hecuba^ Orestes, Troades, alise autem, iq quibus 
calamitates et mala partem tantum fabuke occupant, adeoque 
singuli quoque threni singulis locis a choro interjecti sunt* 

Cum cseteri tragici Graecorum, tum imprimis Euripides argu« 
menta fabularum quam saepissinie ex bello Trojano petere sole- 
baut. Erant scilicet res Trojanae non ab Homero solum, sed a 
9pultis quoque aliis epicis poetis, imprimis vero cyclicis descrip- 
t9s, ex quibus tanquam ex penu copiose instructo, tragici mate- 
riam in fahulis tractandam sitmere solebaut. Ex octodecim> 
quas ad nos pervenerunt Euripidis tragoediis, oovem sunt, quarum 
argumeota ex rebus Trojanis petita suot. Idem quoque testatur 
Aristoteles Poet, c. xxii, s. f. Fieri inde debebat, ut in chori 
%iftoque ranticis Trcga: excidium pro eorum qui choruai consti- 
tuebant conditione, vel hymnis celehraretur ; vel threnis depio^ 
rar«tur. Priua cum in aliis, tum in ^schyli imprimis Aga- 
memnoqe obseryavimus, alterum permulta Euripidis carmina 
doceut. . Gratum credo fore ledoribus, qui forte comparationem 
^orum inst^tuere veliot, si ioca, quibus occurrunt, adjiciam. 
Peyrtin^nt autem ad hoc genus chori cantus in Hecuba, omnes 
iu Troadibus porro Androm. 273—308. 1010 — 1047* Hd. 
1 1 IS — 1 18P. Kihil sane est, in quo Euripides egregiam ingenii 
ubertatem magis prodiderit, quam in hisce carmmibus, qu» 
omnia idem argumentum, innomeris fere modis variatum atque 
^omatfim; exhibent. Chorus captivarum Troadum iu Hecuba 
fX Troadibus ye\ describit ipsani urbis expugnationera^ vel de« 
testatur Paridem atque Helenam, omnium malorum auctores^ 
vel in memoriam sibi revocat priorem ab Hercule et Telamona 
factam urbis occupationem, vel deos incusat tutelares, qui urbem 
bostibus prodiderint, vel tandem mala in captivitate subeunda^ 
sibi ipse vaticinatur. Omnia quidem, haec carmina, in primis 
autem ea, quss Hecubam €xornant, ita ad misericordiam moveb- 
dam composita sunt^ ut jam inter legendum omnium animus 
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suthtno dolore afficiant> quid ubi ipsa actionts Veritas acces* 
serit ? i 

Tandem threnis Euripidis adjiciendum quoque puto canticum 
illiid Baccharapi 975 — 1022^ quo Pentbeo muliebri vestitu in- 
duto> atque in monies profecto ut sacra Baccharuni exploraret, 
diras impretrantur. Invocant itaque Furias ut impium hominetn 
persequantur, mox jpsas furore correptae fatum ei vaticinantur, 
fore scilicet ut ab ipsa matre discerptus, pereal ; tandem ipsum 
Bacchum rogant, ut sceleratum interficiat. 

§. 22. Dubiiaiiones de rerum eventu. Iphig. in T. 392 — 
.455. JRAe^. 692— 727. Heraclid. 74S—7S3. 

Carolina hujus geueris^ quorum ortum. atque indolem supra 
jam §. 16. exponere studui^ pauca tantum in Euripidis tragoediis 
occurrunt ; quae unde ducta siiit, et quae contineant, paucis indi- 
cabo. Cum in Iphigenia in Tquris nuntius allatus esset^ adve- 
nisse ex Grascia duos hospites^ chorus captivarum Graecarum 
ihde miratur^ quomodo tarn longum iter xonficere potuerint^ et 
eos videndi cupiditate ilagrans^ quinam sint dubitat. Simila. ept 
arguraentum carminis cbori in Rheso 692 — 727* quo ipso Rheso 
ab Ulysse et Diomede clam interfecto^ chorus militum excubias 
agentium miratur, quinam castra Trojanorum intrare ausi fue- 
rint. In terlio autem carmine Heraclid* 748 — 783. rege De- 
liiophonte cum Atheniensium copiis obviam eunte Eurysthei 
exercitui advenienti, chorus senum Atheniensium^ metu atque 
exspectatione suspensus> victoriam vaticinatur. 

§.23. Philosophemata. Med. 410—445. 627—662. 1081 
— 1 1 1 5. HippoL 1 1 02—1 1 50. Androm. 465—494. 767 — 
802, A/cest. 966—1008. Iphig. in Jul. 543—589. Hera- 
c/W. 608-629. HercuJ. Fur. 637— 700. ' 

Restat tandem ultimum chororum genus, quibus Euripides, 
ipse Anaxagorae auditor, ad instruendos auditorum animos, varias 
philosophicas seutentias, tum ex ipsa fabula, tum ex propria 
chori conditione petitas, tradidit. Sunt quidem in iis aliae, qu^ 
nimis tritae omnibusque cognitae sint, quam ut hie eas repetere 
attineat, aliae autem, quae non ex vulgari omnium, sed ex propria 
poetse philosophia desumtae esse videntur. Collatis canticis 
chori in HippoL 1102—1150. et in Alcest. 966—1008. patet, 
Euripidem non de divina solum providentia dubitasse, sed fataK 
quoque cuidam necessitati, et ineluctabili fato, cui ipsa quoque 
Jovis decreta pareant, res humanas subjectas esse, credidissef. 
Eandeih tamen sententiam iEschylus quoque in Promiethep de- 
fendit. Memorandum quoque est carmen in Androm. 465 — 
494. quo monogamiam probandam, polygamiam autem rejicir 
endam esse, multis exemplis docet. Continentiam atque casti- 
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tatem qiiat b occattone commciKlaty immodeflmlot amores 
beiidit Carmen in Hercul. Fur. 637 — 700. quo aenectntis 
iocommoda perstringit deosque incosat, quod niiUo inter boiKi9 
et malos ditcrimine poiito, utriuique breve vivendi apatiuin 
roDcesterint, couferendiun est cum carmine Sophocl. in (Ed, 
CoL 1269—1^)6. quo Sophodea idem argumentum tractavtt. 



Dua Ruhnkenii Epistoljb ineMta^ a CL Carolo 
MoROENSTBitNio fiunc in lucem prolata. 



I. 

Plurimum reverendo doctissimoque viro, Brandano Lndolpho 
Raphelio, divinioris voluntatis interpreti digmasimo. 

Sr P. D. David Ruhnkenius, 

Ita mihi velim, quie opto^ obtingant, ut Tuae me literse incre- 
dibili quadam voluptate perfuderunt. Cum enim quelibet alis, 
tantum spei ostendentes, mihi gratissimae fuissent, tum vero bae 
fuerunt eo acceptioresy qu^od ab lUo profectas esse videbam, ad 
quern et virtutis patems^ et omnium eonim, quorum noa deai- 
derio tenemur, hereditas pervenit Tu igitur, Vir venerande, 
cujus ego eximiam humanitatem quiibus verbis collaudeniy non 
invenio, quicquid superest paternarum acceasionum, quicquid 
dissertationumad Philologiam sacram pertiucntium, quicquid de- 
nique libellorum tanti auctoris nomine dignorum, ad nos, ut bu^ 
manissime annuisti, quam primnm, quasso^ transmittendum cores. 
-Quibus si imaginem prsestantissimi viri adjunxeris, erit^ de quo 
nobis etiam atque etiam gratulemur. Ecquis enim est, qui non 
vultum ejus videndi noscendique studio eflferietur^ cujus politis- 
sima scripta manibus non tam tenet, quam terit, quemque inter 
eos, qui aetate nostra sacris Uteris florentioris Graeciae decus ad- 
jecerunty tantum non principem ponit i Hinc nihil neque biblio- 
pola noster^ neque dexterrimus hujus regionis artifex intermittet 
eorum^ qu» ad effigiem patris Tui scite affabreque exprimendam 
pertinere videantur. Ipsum quidem annotationum opus, ut, 
unde digressus sum, redeam, duos in tomos dividetur, quorum 
altero Annotationes in V. T. et Evangelistas, altero Annotationes 
in Actus Apostolorum reliquamque partem N. T. continentur. 
Ut vero nihil omnino in eruditissimi viri scriptis mutare sustine- 
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nitts; quam Deus insaniaro a nobis prohibeat^ ut prohibet certe: 
i4a nobis pace Tua, pace etiam, credo, manium rou iMtKaplrov, 
ordinem Annotationutn ratione ea, quam subjectltm specimen 
declaraty sumsimus immutanduin. Neque id farcere ausim arbi- 
t|io qaodam meo, sed ductus auctoritate et Tiberii'Hemsterhu- 
sii et Joannis Alberti, summorum hominum, et in his literis psene 
diTinorum. Neque vero dubitari potest, quin pater Tutts, si 
omnes eodem tempore Annotationes foras dedisset, euudem sibi 
ordinem eligendtim putasset Est profecto cuivis lectori ali- 
quanto accommodatius, quid Herodotus, quid Xenophou,, quid 
Arrianus, quiddenique Polybius ad locum aliquem illustrandum 
contulerit, vefut in una tabula obtutu uno contertiplari, quam 
Irja volumina, ut disjectas dissipatasque Annotationes conquirat, 
insigni^cum taedio, nee minori temporis jactura excutere et per- 
volutare. Denique Tu, Vir plurimum venerande, maximopere 
a nobis rogandus es, ut et vitam patris Tui paulo fusius conscri- 
bas» et tottim opus luculenta prBefatione ornes, ^ Quae certe 
prafandi provincia neque mihi, neque uUi alii, superstite adhuc 
Te, optimi parentis eruditissimo Alio, conveniret. Nos quidem 
de Te egregia omnia exspectamus, memores illius Horatiani : 
Kt bonis est in juvencis, est in equis patrum virtus. Nosti ce- 
tera« Neque illud nos augurium unquam fallet. Sed ut his in 
rebus et temporis Tui ratio habeatiu*, et muneris, quod sustines, 
gravisami : bibliopola Tibi illud trium mensium spatium, per 
quod Annotationes prelum exercent, ad vitse historiam prsefa- 
tionemque concinnandam concedit. Si quid interea occurrit, de 
quo in antelogio admoiieri, lectoris refert, id Tibi indnstrie a me, 
vJt decet, perscribetur. Interim vale, Vir plurimum reverende, 
nobisque illud prseclare de nobis Graecisque literis merendi 
atudium conserva, Lugduni Batavorum. d. 10. Martii. 
MDCCXLV, 

IL 

Plurimum reverendo doctissimoque viro. Brand. Ludolph. 

Raphelio 

S. D. Dav. Ruhnkenius. 

« 

. Sbrius aliquanto, quam vellem, literis Tuis respondeo, cum 
variifl, quibus distineor, negotiis, tum maxime itinere aliorsum 
suscepto impeditus. Nunc cum rursus aliquid otii naclus sim, 
putavi certiorem Te esse faciendum, non solum pnefetionem et 
vitaro, sed imi^inem etiam parentis Tui recte ad nos pervenis^e^ 
neque nulla nos perfudisse voluptate. Inprimis niihi arriseruut 
ea, quae erudite et eleganter disputas ad ilium Johannis locum. 
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Neque eftt'dubiuor, quiD omniumi qui de his rebus judicar9 
po8auot» pimotum sia laturua. Sed oon aq^r^ feres, qua es hu- 
nianitate, Vir plurimuin yeiieraDde# ne in ultimo praefalioni^ 
Tu« paragrapbo et uomen meunii quod nimiis laudibus omasli, 
delfevisse^ el alia nonnulla, qu» ad ratiouein editionis nostras de^ 
clarandam spectare putairi, mutasse* Equidem tantum studii et 
industrise in eniendandis et digerendis' parentis Tui Aonotatio* 
nibus posuif ut, si nomen nieuni vel in ip^ libri fronte legi pa«« 
terer, minime inipudenter fecisse viderer. Sed scito, hunc a me 
kborem, noo ut uUam inde gloriam aucuparer, sed ut torn auimo 
weo Gnecarum literarum amanti, turn etiam precibus bibliopolat 
obsequerer, esse susceptum. Accessit, quod banc roeani ope-* 
ram iion ingratam esse viderem Batavorum Eruditorum looge 
Principi, Ti. Hemsterhusio^ cui omnia me^ minima maxima 
probari cupio* De cujus erga patrem Tuum, TOf [utxaglrij^, 
studio ego publics^ quae in Notis ad Lucianum exstant, tesMmo- 
nia proferre possemi satis tamen, ut credas, eritdixisse, Summum 
hunc Virum patris Tui, Viri, ut ipse dicere solet, candidi et eru-^ 
diti, amore captum,^ non subterfugisse, dum ego abessem, ingra- 
tum et fastidii plenum corrigendi laborem. Cum igitur ille in 
partibus, quas ipse emeudavit, diligentiam pnestiterit niirificam^ 
nee ego in partibus reliquis minorem, spondeoi banc editioneai 
tarn castigatam esse futuram, ac si ex Stephaniana aliqua aut 
Elzeviriana oflScina prodiisset. Poteram primum Annotationum 
VolumeOy cujus nunc tantum titulum mitto, jam integrum ad 
Te ablegare. Sed, ut sumtibus parcerem, omnia, quse Tibi 
transmittenda sunt, ad finem Voluminis secundi reservanda duxi; 
qiiod ego Mense Mart, aut April, prelum relicturum spero. 
De Arriani editione, quod doleo, spes fere omnis decollavit% 
INimirum Batavia tot Blancardi et Gronovii editionibus Mbun* 
dat, ut nemo bibliopolarum, quos semper impuros lucripetas 
esse nosti, ad hunc Auctorem denuo excudendum adduci possit. 
Vellem mihi ipsi res tarn lauta esset domi, ut opus hoc ab here- 
dibus emptum Bibliotbecas meae inserere liceret* Fortasse enim 
alio tempore aliove loco paratiorem offenderem bibliopolam, 
qui partum ingenii tam elegantem a tenebris, quibus alioquin 
premitur, sempiternis vindicaret. Ac licet vix ferant rationes 
meaB, offero tamen heredibus nummos tres aureos cum exem- 
plaribus nonnuUis, si quando opus typis exscribatur. Tu vero, 
Vir plurimum Reverende, quid iis videatur, mihi rescribe, et, 
quod facis, favere perge. Etiam atque etiam vale, Dabam 
Lugdutii Batavorum. d. g. Decemb. MDCCXLV^ 
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in DEMOiSTHE NEM Conmeniarii JoAJXSK SfiA-* 
OER, Bicknor WallkcB in Com. Mommeikia ReclorU. . 
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No. Ylll.— [Continued from No. UX] ^ 

In Leocharem. 

Stemma. 
Lysippus Eutbymacfaas 

if nesimache Midylides. Archippus. Archiades. Arcbidice Leostrataa 

I ' I 

Clitomacbe Aristoteles Fiiia 
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Ariatodemuf. Abroniciia* Midylidea. Leocrates 1. 

I , 

Leostratus 

Leocrates. 2. Leochares. 

Leocrate secundo mortuo, pater ejus Leostratus fiUum suum, 
mortui fratrem^ Leocharem^ in locum ejus substituit, tanquam 
filiuni adoptiviim •Leocratis mortui. Sic haereditalein IjKostra** 
tusy ut duabus ancoris nitatur domua sua^ et perse petit, et filium 
Leocharem Sia/xatprti^siy facit. 

in Leo.chareihy p. 1087. 1. 22. mj^ya^ofbsvoi fxiv x«i h^irihrpt^ 

XOVTff^. 

ptyijimSf l(rxypi$* Videtur per ui scribendum irai^wpo^th, ut 
iWor^ofeiy. Ut sit kfj^aiSorgofoiiMVoi, idem quod rpff^ofAfMi w§ 
iraHeg h nj olx(^ toS 'A^iaiou" WoJf. 

*' sftveSoT^of oujubsyoi] Correxi efMcouhrp* Seniores in hac dome 
et ex ea quaestum facientes, juniores autem in ea alti et ad pii^ 
bertat^m educati." Reisk. '' ifji,veioTgo<pov(idHt] ifu^ai^rfi 
Aug. pr. Bav. margo Lutet. forsitan e Wolf, conjectura/' 
Reisk. 

Conjecturam banc pro sua proponit H. Stephanus in The^ 
sauro Lingus Gr. torn. lU. c. 116. c. ** Affert autem Bad. 
et aliud verbum compos. ' E[A7riBoTgofei(rdon, ex hoc Demosthenia 
loco in oratione Tpo$ Aeco^ipyiv wtg) xXripov inscripta, pagina 124. 
mpya^o/xtfvoi ftsy xu) l|x?rf$orpofotSf4ffVoi r^ roD Ap)(^iiioo ov<rtf. 
nam vertit, Negotiantes in ea haereditate, et ea potientes, earn*- 
que consunientes suis alimentis, non tenuibus sed lautia^ Veruni 
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EGO IBf REPONQ 'E^wOorgo^i^iAtfoi, et interpretor. Qui 
Jim iode a puerftia aluntor in [ea]. 

Iq LeocnareiDi p. 1090. 1. 13. xalre {ih Tomv u r&v vofu^o- 
pJhm IxcoXtio-fv i^fuif ra rmXiunix^, vetrilf ctv aurof fxe/yoti^ co; 
xal l^ei A^oVy xadw ovrof rapaififMv roS i^ou' r«p ya^ ^ucrii Jvri 
irotrpi T^f Tff^^f T^f nriftiXfiftf rapaHtioaieu mIkS^ loriy* miTflt luvrot 
9(«} roi; olxffoi; ^/tiv, A' ijv otiyyevig; xor^l ri^y irobio'tv 6 rfrffXfUTi}X6o$. 

rou Igyov] prohibendi scilicet nos quoque justa Leocrati facere. 
Leostratum, mortui patrem naturalenii justa celebrare par erat : 
fed et noitrum jus erat una celebrare. 

In Leocharem, p. 1091 • i* 23. xa) luri raShei ^xi KavoAiffffaim^ 

EN rjf SioSoo-fi legit Hemsterhusius^ ad Lucian. 

In Leocbarem, p. 1003. 1. 12. ^fteif S" eSoftflflt Sfiy, eS AXgeg 
hx ttrv a ^, hwaHctf npi rovrou rou iyAvo^ ufuT; ri^y 4^^oy Iyeyxi|TS, 
nivixftUTflt ix rwy xard yhog tYyvrarn vhmv i\<rwoulv ulcy rm rmXsv^ 

Legendtiin videtur, Ix reDy xara yivoHyyvrir», rjiMoVy fio^oisTy 
u!iy x« r. X. Ex nobis ipsis^ qui propinquitate proximi sumus. 

In Leochareniy p. 1096. 1. 15. ri ij^mtA raura roiW vws ovx 
ir^ww xa) Stiy^y loriy of/Eta^ veLpaxarafitfiXuxivoLi rov xX^pou vpo; raS 
J^pp^oyri 09^ oyrflt ouriy *Ap^i£iov Awcrgarov romov)^ rh 'Ekmiclviov 
roD *OTfwimf, haf^tiMipTvpiixivat 8* rrf^oy, w^ auro) 6^rf^ f^xoyra 
>m) ToDroy *Apyia6ou viiv then ; xa) irm^ itl wpoari^eiv- ufta; eo; 
oAj^t^ Xffyoyri; avr3 ya^ roSro rexftijpioy oux IXop^ioroy ffjri to5 
ifrsuS^ T^v iMiMi^pla:¥ yiytwiiriM, t& vtp) rou aurou vpiyfuirog [u^ 
roy oMy irpi; rouf aurour; aiu^iv^ivi. ftxarw; • 7, ri yo^ oTfMti 
Atmrrparas oxnwA woigexarifieMia rou xXijpou irpo; rjpMg ouros Siflt* 
fUfiapTupvixeig vih iyyiyqatirrM (i$ Si}jx^$ elyoti. 

!, re yjp olfMti — J '^ Quoquo me vertam, locum bunc non 
extrico. Satis apparet ex ipsa lectionum discrepantia, mendo- . 
sum et hiulcum bunc locum in ifetustis libris circumambnlasse : 
quare in eo corrigendo ojperam perdere baud juvat. * sed jaceto, 
ut jacet, et jacuit adbuc m mendo, quia medicina idouea pnesto 
nulla est/' Reisk. 

Loco mederi posse mihi videor ad bunc modum : — ovreo Si«- 
IMfiMprugvixtiff yuy JE 'O AEflXAPHS vYyiy^airrai dg h^fn^g 
elvai. vel — AtooffT^arog ouroa) irapsxarifiaXXi rou xXijpou vpis iipM^, 
* OTTOS AE (Leochares scilicet) SiajXffuagrugijxeo; yuy eyyiygair- 
rat — . 

In Leocharem, p. 1096. I. 21. aXXa ft^y xa) Ttpetrfivrepoi 
aurou SiafteftapTu^i]xey. 6 yap iiijficoo ey rcS o!xao too *Ap^ia!So*j cSy, o! 
il X^i^i; aSri) rou xXfipov lyevero v&s av elSfffa] ri rourcoy ; rrsir f S 
ft>h auToy Siajuej^aprup^xei, (Ix>y fty X^yoy aurco ri TPgaypM* aSfxa»; 
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el jxffv auroy SiafMjxaprtip^xfi) auroy seipsum* ,ex adverse posHum 
T^ (liov; in pluraii, 1. 24. 

Iti LeochareiDt p. 1097* I- 3* i^^ ^'% ^^' ^xi}xo«f rou odroD 
▼ar^i; SiafMfMmpi}x«y. i U yt yo'jcM^ ouceijv jm rtnXmmixiTanf 

Frustra base explicare tentat Reiskiua. Ipcum corrupiain jesse 
vere ait Wolfius. Suppeditandse tres vpculse. iU yt ^/xo^^axi^ 
Tm rersKtunixoTm xcoXuei haiMtpjupilv, MH TJ FE, ^wvTftfiftf 
J^Tpi§, rii xtn hul^ou wpax^ivTU. 

Ill Leochareni, p. 1097. 1. 8. Sri y^ S/* (otv imi) r^ii^ii^ 
iS(nrnro/i}Xtf oioy ri 'i4pp^ia$p. His^ verbis ralioo^ .mh& |Jao- 
stratus, cor non auo ooniine Siafttf/MipTU}^xj}« 

In Leocharem, p. 1 100. 1. 19- ^<roi j*^ iwmsivfri, f Q^jVf ^rs 
SoKoov el(ryiu alg r^v ^pX^v, ^tlvoii mmSf .haHcta* oTroog uv I4f- 
Xootrt, Toig ii yn vongAeTa*! oux ^fijf imiMca, aXXi J^fivrag ' iy^ 
HaraXiworrois uliv yy^o-iey, iwam^au, ^ T$KKn;io-anos, ajreSiSovai rifV 
Kkfipovofjitav TOis e^ ^gX^ o!xsiai$ ouori rou TOii}<r^fuyou. 

Jltegendum Or T£fgncr9r/«»r»$;9 itxcHiiivM x* r. X. 

In Stephanum I: 

In StqAantn I. p. 1100. 1. 19* i(fTi S^ fbt fta^pijfteyoy 0^uTo7f , 
9p$»aX£^M ^pi/,towu, avolym rif iiai^xxg ag Trotpi^uv, v^$ rov 
imny^v T^riay, ^Ay^^lajf^ rov Kij^kto^covto; xi}Sf(rTi9y* Ijuie S* oux 
fffl^Xeiv ayo/yny* cTyai $« a^ a^ro) /xifucprug^xao-i Siaflijxflt;, ayriypa- 
^ou; Ixff/ycoy* cI0' ^ Siai:i]Xi} yiypawTM* 

** eW 4 Siatijxi) yeypawTou) Clausula baec quid ad rem faciat, 
non video, nisi forte legendum o9' (pro Hn) i^ SiaSigxi) yiypoexTpii : 
exemplum id scriptum fuisse tum^ cum testameatum scriberetur/' 
Wolf. 

** ilf ii haHixii ytypaTrron'] ergo testamentum a patre Pasione 
couditum est aliquody et quidem jlliid quod esset peqesAni- 
phiam: ego vero, inquit Apolkdorus, nego a piktre.meo testa- 
jmentum uUum unquam fuisse conditum.'* Reisk. 

Cespitavit uterque. bW ^ liaHixi^ yiypoarrM^ est, Deinde sequi* 
tor (in testimonio eorum) testamentum exscriptumi sequitur ex- 
emplum testament!. 

In Stephanum I. p. 1104. 1. 29- »K\* a luiuuprupvixaini M'^ft*^ 
tiXtiv TO ypaft/xartToy ivolyaiv, dS) S^ <rxo)rs7rf^ rou us av ilvtxtv l^fv- 
yiy avoiynv ri ypuf^iurrsiof 'j 1v 4 ^utB^xt/i, v^ Smc, filj ^av§pci yivono 
roig Sixotrrai^; ei fuiv ro/yuy ft^ ?r^o(rtf/x«gTupovy t^ wfoxKi&n r^v hot" 
^xiiv^iroi, Xiyov Ay(i riv' At to ^ffvyciy l/te osvo/yfiv to ypotfifMtrfiQV* 
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rt ^y ftoi xf^So; ri /mi), tf eXfiv ; 

i Tv' 4\9i«9^iti), y^ j/ft, ft^ ^emfd, yhoita rtils hxotarulsi Ne in 
judicio scilicet testamentum judicibus manifestaretur ? 
' In St€^pbftnum I. p. 1 1 lo. 1. 20. hyvi yeig e^m, odf jxeir a^eU 

fifmt etAtf>b$ wv, a7$ St - ei^tlXorro [taprvgtaitgf ig tMv AXfitits ^^')C- 

i$iao9otf&ii^^ fra^ ii ntvteits hn^lw, fnp) rSaof ^^etp^fi^ lyxXtifiAriaov 
Xtfti» /M xeXfvo'OtfO'iv, oSrs j/xaia^ oSrf djetty avfi^^ipovrUf egaDo'fy. 

Legendum, OT vpotr^xov ijy pvfliivui, Refutationes criimn^ni, 
qoibus, UBl par erat eas proferri, (in priori judicio scilicet,) 
me privarunt, Ulas a me nunc non exigere. 

In Stephanum 1. p.ilt^. 1. 4. i^y yip fMifrvplocv, ^y iSfifiv 
ilvtLi, xu) h* {? {y 6 xXiloTog iXeyyig V^h Tavnjv ox^x ^^p^* hova-uv 
ffy TO) ^/yoi. rm ftcy dji ro) x«xoo vXijys);, ov^h iXXo slp^oy icCiTfrotif 
vX^y throKotiLfiifitv rrpf igx^f fl^txvixivon jjLi, xa) riv ep^fvoy xexiyi}X^- 
M». ySy ii, otp* &v varepov wt/rva-piMiy Tpi$ otutcS ro) hMTriry Srifavov 
rouroy) aMiv v^pvifiivov evpt(rxeo. 

T^y a^;^ijy estymagistratum, i^e. arbitriini*: quem po^a untim 
'de judicibus utique, vel praetoreoi, fuisse, cum Reiskio putare 
noD est riecesse : correctione igitur (ut ipse vocat) illiusj r^v 
'v4p;^/inri}y, opus non erat. 

in Slephanum I. p. 1120/1. €8. htretiij S* airmXero exiivog, xed 
tm9 oWoDy t^hn/i, ov^ ^xitrrot mo rovrou xai rSov rotovroov ^id^opvi- 
td^f. rep jxty ulei rm roirtiti, froXXwv TrpaypMroov ovroov, ov voL^iarri 

ircovore^ ouS* lj3o^9i]<r6y* ^^jx/eoya Si vaXiy eigaxe, xcA rovtep 

yiywev olxelog. 

Forsitan iig 4hgijJtova, Si viXif koopuxs'^' 

In Stephanum IL 

In Stephanum II. p. 1132. 1. 9- ^< ro/yw xiif axi rov ypet/x,^ 
pMTeUu yvoii} ru, sy (J ^ fiaprvpiu yiypoexrai, Sri rot t^euS^ lufuiq-* 
rvpiixe, Xs\Bux(Ofi,ivof ri yap etrnv, xa) otxtAiV xarfS(Tkiva&!iiv6¥i 
xaltot Toir^ fiev rot nmrpayii^iva pLagrvpovvrou vporiixet <nxt>t^ i-etg 
p^mpvflag: xareGrxmaarpt^ivas fiagrvgiir robg de rag vpoxXfitrh^ yMp^ 
rvpovvrag rou^ a^o rauropi^aTOV npou-ravrag h pJixSri yeypttp»(iii^i^ 
fi)y piMpttfglav, hoc, ti ti vpwryq&^ai ^ anaXsv^ai fiovXrfi^, ^&hov ^y. 

ret mTTpaypii^a, Factft ; res jam acta^^ quee uiut^i nequeafrt ^ 
cjm ^oxk^eoog conditiones immutari possint^ etiam dum scri«' 
btfntur. hinc explicanda illa^ (I. Id.) ha; si n vptryp&^ai ^ a^«-' 
XAli^ai ^Xiifi^ p&hiw i^v. Hu)K locum in Obser.vationibus int* 
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Potteri ' Archsolog. (Claasic. Journ* tool. xi. p. 143.) jam 
tractavi. 

In Stepbanum II. p. 1 133. 1. 16. oiiroi $1 ^a^i ToUroL hoAMoA 
rov ratify* ds ii TrafryhmyrOy puH ixotxnv mSel^oti. 

'* vapeyEvero] tametsi omnes mei iibri in haoc lectioQem €oiir 
sentianty nullus tamen dubitavi ex editiooe H. Wolfii recipere 
woigeyhovro re ita exigente/' Reisk. 

> Nda irtffeysytro in va^eylvovTo, sed »^ in og, mutanduin erat. 
OS a vaptyivnTO, cux ?;^ou(riy inthl^M, vefuih qui testis adfiierii 
oequeuiu deoDonstrare. 

In Stepbanum II. p. 1137. 1. 5. iiv tij 'heuplow <ruy{trr| 

iw) xotTukiiTBi rov inpi^, ^ avv{jy<>pos (2v A;«f4/3av|) rot Xf^l''^^ *^ 
rcLh$ fi/x^i; rai; Woui^ % ll^M(t^%l$f rourow flvoei r^s ypotf^ Tpog robg 

Eors. ^ kxfs^^r^ tow xP^'f^^^ 

la Stepbanum XL p. 1137* 1. £1. a^iov rolvw, m aiA^sg hxtuT'* 
r»\, mii roSs Mtifcigdijvitiy ori hxttfiwv oiisig TooTore avrlypa^pt inoiffr 
CATO' uKKa 0tiyyga^tt>v fih, Jvx €l^a<n, xai ft^ ir«^aj3a/vflO(rr Siottfif-* 
X60V $e oS. rourou y«^ 2iMixa xftT«Xs»T0ua'iy oi SiariAs/tsvoi, 7y4» fM|Sff2f 

imo, non ut fieseiaHt alii, sed ut sciant, quid fieri post morteoi 
noatram Velimos^ testamenta relinquimus: sed ne ante inortem 
scianty clausa tenemus. Corrigendum igitur rouroti yip mx* 
KATAKAEIOrSiN oi Siarififf/tfvoi, 7ya /xii^ei^ ffSS^ a Siar(0svr«i. . 

/n Etfergtiw e^ Mnesibnlum. 

In Euergum et Mnesibulum, p. 1146. 1. 5. iXjC aurog iSlf 
retpwKtuaa-fMH, birSre iiu, Jm wg lAop^iora iFpuyftMra 2^oifLi ^pig 
T^v vo'Xiy. Tort Ss xal Si^ rci in^^icrftMra x^i rov ycjCMV 4vayxaCoft)|v 

*^ ftcA hi ri ^inifl<ritMra) pnepositionem addidi d$ meo/' 
Reisk. 

Male : rescribendum enim, rirs ^i xptra ri tf^f /<r/M(T« xai roy 

In Euergum et Mnesibulumj p. 1 146. 1. 8. wg Ss tout oA^fii 
}Sy0fi, Totrrow v/t7y roti; iiiprogag vupi^^fiat, ri, r§ >p)}f io-fU% xaA tok 
yo/ioy* l^ff^tA T^v ^fX^^ aur^v r^y ^ragaSoucav xai flo^^ya*^ 
youcrav ei^ to Sixao'T^^ iOy« 

Hue spectant ilia, p. 1147* — vp\v jt/tev ff!a-a;^0ijy«i fi^ ro^ 
(ixao-.ri^pioy, ^y infii^' fgrtiS^ S* fi<r{v0i9 xal iik», avfScaxt to XtttT 

iavrov (uipog ray o-xfucov. et, 7Papw¥ ftey ^poj t» h)mrr^pUpp frf 

1 10-1) ye TO, ouSoejxoD t|yT»8ixi}0>ey. 
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In Euergum et Mne^ibulum, p. 1147. 1. 9A. iXK* tftro 

^xovrioe tyfaSe, % rep SioSc^cp, o; av 1X9]} Ix r^f aviJi^fla^ ht\ t^p 
vom* t/ Y^ip av xa) ivriXfyov our^pi ^'^If'^fMera xa) yifjiwg Tapt^o^ 
IMVtf, mg irpoo'iiKOV l[u altntfi^ai roi crx^ ; 

awr^i est hMO^ff ^^^ Theopliemo. 

iui accusativus est post tW^rpS^ai, non ante* 

in Euergum et Mnestbulum, p. 1 151. L 4. reaSrjf ii ry fMtp- 
rup/« wpinpog ulo'iTJitiv iU to Sixaor^iov^ o^ iragaypet^opLmw 2/m9^ 
ouS* UTOfiyuojbieyoUi Sic^ ri xa) tt^irtpiv igvTt 1^' irfpa; S/xi|^ racrm ftff 

raWiL fu j3X^\p0ei) TatSrflty iroipotypafiiy et iiMpLwrltuf scilicet. 

In Euergum et Mnesibuium, p. 1 156. L 4. Ini;(fy ij yuy^ ftoci 
[urei T»y va/S»y apjOTeoa'a iv rp flt^Xp, xa) fbrr' ourij; rirt^ rig Ifi/A 
yrfWfifi>irj^ wpea-fiuTiga, avSptowog iSyov; xa) vi^t^« xai &f ffifiiyiy eXsti- 
Mpa dffi roO var^g tou ijxou. (ruw»x)}a'f Se avip\ nrtiSi) a^/li} sAsu- 
t^. tig 8e oSro; &frita»8, xa) ctMl ygavg liv, xa) oux ^y aunjy o 
tptilMif , ' iirai^xfy^adTJ wf 2fM. it»»yxam ovv ifv /xi} irr^iiSeTv- cySfcT^ 
ormgf [MjlSi rirlijy Ijuujy yfyo|Xfvi|y xa) vaiSay«y^y. 

Rescribendum cum Wolfio iySe^ o8o-ay. Sed et praeterea, pro 
pufii Tirfcjy Ift^y yevoftrffyi]y> — THNFE r. «. y.> ■ ■* 

ay«p/xaioy o5y ^y /xi} ^epCiSuv M^ ouo-ay r^y yi TiT0i}y sfti}y> ytyojxc- 
vi|f xa) iraiSoy^y^y. Ita infelici Reiskii molimine non ege» 
bimus.' 

In Euergum et Mnesibulumj^, p. 1 162. 1. 9* xo) roy fiiv ef A^oy 
;^poyoy ivipi^ivey, ig od Si^ ra;^sc9y fiie TOgiovyra avrw to iipyugiw, 
/SouX^fbf yo; uv' aurouf rou^ itycbvag rooy ^^ffuSo/xaprupicby r^y hi^vpoia'iav 
ftov ^roiijo'ao^ai. 

'^ addidi tiegationem " Reisk; Sed vera est lectio vulgata— , 
ufifMnP, tig hoi rctyimM ftff ^r^ojiouyra aur& to itjpyupiw^ — Nplebat 
llieophemus pecuiiiam cito expediri. insidiabatur enim, i^ov- 
fAiyoi; oux flyai ctAr^ h* oXXov rpiwov rou$ iMtprupag ie^^yai rmv 
^mjHofictpTVpioav, \ hoi rou lioiTOLrii<rat, xa) Xafieiv /xc wr§p^iAtpoy, kul 
iKipop^<ra^$OLi tig vXii7(rra. iddo tempus expectabat, quo <|uuni 
pecuniam subito conficere non posset actor, conditiones imquas 
acicipere cogeretur. 

In Euergum et Mnesibulum/ p. 1 16Q. 1. 1£. Sequitur iircit^ 
Bf hntaitiv, oMS xo/xio-ao-tai r^v Sixijyi eXfcoy jxov ra re cxffvi} ' xa) 
TOU$ olxtr^, xoA roi vpdfiotra £\a/3fy ayr) roS airoAaj3ffiy» 

,/' SuSpectus locus. Neque hriltriny placet, neque xoftibvieo-tfai, 
neque Uxijy. Quid si legas : hui^ S* ^eix^^y »»tcS SiaXx;a-a<rtai 
rijy xaraSixijy.'' Wolf. 

" miVSifv) Correxi irit/yeiKot.** R^eisk. 
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het<r6i^v)^Sic etiam in Bar. est, sed in margine " yp. eir^yyei- 
Ao.'* Reisk. 

Melius, tjreiS^ 8e iirfffa-Sisv awrep, xo|xi£/(rldei t^v Sixijy, — Post- 
quam illi fidem habuissem affirmanti sese mulctam acceptarym 

esse. 

In Euergum et Mnesibuliim, p. 1 i62. 1. 17. Excipiiint hsj^c, 
yiotfyoa ti irpo^ rto l7nfoS06fMp, mars ov no^^to Ha aurov tAtcnr. Hrrt 
akrfiyi Xeyo), jxtya rsx/uwjgiov u/xiv ecTTco. tJ uorrepata yetp Ixoftio-fltro 
ri apyupiov rij; Stxij; ^ ra evixtipa ?Aa|3f . Eiueiidandumi !u 8* 
aAijfl^ X«y«, /tfyct rexft^giov u/x7v sPw. 

sic In Timotheum, p. 1 197> fiiya ^ftTr i^ rtKfu^pm. et in 
eadem Oratione, p. 1198. cd^ S* oux oXi}^ Ai/»^ ftey« u/xiv ep» 

In Timotheum. 

In Timothcum, p. 1197. 1* 4. vpoKoikia'oiiji.hov 81 rourou ^go^ 
Tflp SiounjT^y x«i XfXftfoyro; ivfyxsiy r^ ygifipMra, dxo rij^ r^ave^i}^, 
x«) iafriypeupa atrouyro;, rs/tt^ayro^ ^pcta-txgtBviv fTr) ri)v rp^tTf^oy* 
T(p 8s ^0a<rixg(8i} h^iviyxoi^ eSeoxa ^i}Ttf7y r^ ypi^iMrUj xo) Ixypa- 
^eerlai oo'a oSro^ (S^»Af • 

"t« 8J ^pwkxpl^i) Correxi, iya 8i *f«(r." Reisk.— DE SUO 
▼ideliceti ut sespe loquitur: sed correctione non egebat r^: 
corrigendum erat 81. — — irs/x^fayroj ^pacixf iSijy mti njy r^airtfCpcy, 
T<» 7£ ^pofftnptifi l^eytyxa; ?8(0xa (ijt''^*' ^^ ypeifUfiuTa, xa) kxypi-- 

In Timotheum, p. 1199* 1* 23. s7ra rfyt^ ^(ray ol hiyxovrsg Toy 
^AXxoy «; riy wartpa, rhv l/xoy; irortpet fi^iO'dcoTo), ^ oixtrai; tg 
ri; 6 irciMtX^jSopy rwy oixtrooy reoy iiiMrigcov ; %p^y y^^p .a^cy, t! fuh 
oixrrtff ^yfyxtfy, rou; xoftiVayra; Tag0e8i8oyai. ei 8tf |xi(r9flOTo), rov 
' tnro8f0aft0yoy xa) flnroerri^o'afteyoy roy ;^aXxoy t&v olxrrody ray jjyitffre- 
f^f roirroy ^ftireiy. irag«8t8oyai, dedere ; l^airsTy deposcere ; 
torquendos, quo Veritas ehiceret. 

In Tiiuotbeuni, p. 1200. 1. £8^ airoxgivafiivov 8t fioi rovroti, ?ti 
iXtvff^f sii}! T^; /x«y l^aniflrtmi farecrp^oy. * 

Usitatius fuisset de7rf0;p^o|xi}y. sed et Xenophon eadem s^ntaxi 
U8U8 est. Xi^^^ f^ '^^^^ m(rp(oy rij; noptlas o< fiigfiecgoi, Anab. 
3,4,82. 

[n Timotheuro, p. 1801. 1. 28. airoXoyfay toIvw ff-oiijo-froti, ori 
fy roi^ ypifj^(iM<rt roT; rpaTf^irixoT^ it' 'i4Axi(rdeyou; ipx^^^S ^^ ^'- 
ytypaiAfuvo^ t6 rt variXov roov ^vXmv f iXi}^a»$, xa) rij¥ rijt^^y rwy f la- 
« Any, eoy iTrrio'ff Tijbioo'fllyfi iwip roirw 6 irar^g. 

Restituendum puto, — r^y rtfi^ rm piciXoo¥, ^Hv awirnTs TiiMtr" 

ley« . pag. 1 193. 1. 22. xou rtp (u¥ TifbOO'deyfi rijy njxijy aire- 

Scvxf Twv f t«\floy. 
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In Polyclem. 

, Iiv Poljclem, p. 1^10. 1. 20^ uirok}; ri^^pUi BgeurvXox,^ ^^^ 
*^p)(Mviipf xa\ iav9ia'i(Myof rftauorra fLpSi^ irap' auroav, xet) iioBovg 

a'tra^i, rh hot i/t J. 

Corrigeiidum,-<^^X^fti}v amy^fMyo^A Jvm [Mffih *EAAEinOI rep 

Inif'tf — 

' ^ J[n Polyclem, p« 121$. U 11- yiXocrarra S" i^ttcotif a&rh¥ ihrelr 

l/3ou^sro ya; aitjyecio^elvai.) Apollodorus scilicet. Verba Poly- 
f^Iis. — Apollodorus, Pasionis filius nammularii, inquilinus fuerat, 
sed xfltra ^ti^io^fML ToXin}^ erat, ut ipse loquituri In Nicostratum, 
p. 1252. 1. 21. iyd, naa-leovog. ooy, xai Karot. ^^^lO'fj^ot iro\lrri$» 

In Poljclenfly p. 1215; I. 20. xotTaPatrs, i^atrav, etffyupiov adjov, 

ioVTBg 'Apxi^vetp koH Bfa(r*jKoxai r^iaxovret fuva^, 

'' Aute quae verba (Tva fuoi x. r. A.) subaudiendum est at £\f- 
yovy vel xeii Tcarra l?iiyovJ* Reisk. 

Ergo corrigendum prsterea, Tva /xoi ATSOJNTO rJ ;^»pfov— • 

In Polyclendy p. 1216. I. ]?• ouroi y^p jxoi kn^ifito^ iyiygaTrro, 
Strr. ou fMVQV w'^ol fuot rci etvoikif/LOLTa hyiypairro^ aWot, 'xoei ^oi 
&yi}Xe&$i]y xal Z^ ri iroiovrrcDV, xa) 4 ^f^^> '^^^ oiroiTov rif ^v, xal 
voii,KrfjLot OToSoirov, x«(« ix trocrov i} xarotXXdty^ ^y r^ i^pyvglep. 

" Kpii ri r»]x^ xcti oiroVou ri; ^y) Sustuli comma, ef duo ista 
yocahula x^i oroo-ou. Videtur ill aliis libris fuisse x») ^ ti^^ ris 
i{y. quanti quuque conductus esset^ ut dedi : in aliis x») i} n/xij 8S 
iw^trou (scil. opyu^iou) ri^ ^y« in ilia lectione ri^habet accentum 
et jBisniJBcat quteham. in hac est encliticum et significat aliqua." 
Reislc. 

Editt. qusedam accentum dant rep rig et in bac lectione. e. g; 
Hervagiana posterior. Scripserat Demostbenesi ut opinor : xat 
^ r^fui iiro^ ug ^y* 

In CalUppum. 

In Callippum, p. 1239. K ult. hpBilii 8s ]jf(r$STO Muvirco^ ^i} 
ixpvTOL. Toy xaripoi, xoii ftoyi; et; af(rTy cLvafiotlvovrci^ xai Tovo^OaXftoy 
ojroy vpo8i$oyT«, Xayp^^ye i aurep S/xiyy. - 

'^ vpoSoWa) Dedi irp«S»8ovT(x." Reisk. 

Genuinum est v^Gjyr«, quod habent aliae editiones : sed sup- 
peditanda particula, ofy. xa) rhv i^aXitiif ecMf AN frgolivret. 

In Cailippum, p. 1240. 1. 18. hiXfMiO'av i/i^pTvpiii<raif dg h ftey 
iiiKKmrog Ipxov rm irarpi 8o/q^ 6 H wctrrif o6x ^iXoi 6(io<rai wapai 
Tm AtHTitel^p xai oiowat u/ta; irsio-fiy^ eu; 6 Aocrtittitig, '^Ixitog ftey 
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ToD iroirpoi xotraiioiiTviu-at, Si' aurou yc kavrcf jxi} fieXovro^ SixocroS 
yevecrSai tow warpos. 

'' dsXeov] malim leXovro^. et hoc de meo dedi, [Ita jam olim 
legerat Wolfius] ut sit sententia : speraiU se vobis perstiasuros 
ut creda^is Lysithiden non fuisse eommissurum ut damiiaret 
patrem^ cum {vel si] pater nollet ipse sibi judex fieri, A. e» ultra 
desistere ab injusta lite, et satis Callippo facere.** Keisk. 

Nil vidit hie vir perspicax. Si' aurou ye hoLUTm ft^ ^eAovro; Sixao-- 
roD yevia-iai tou iraTphg, est. Cum pater jurare noluisset ; — cum 

jurejurando suo, quo rem decidere potuisset, ipse sibi quasi 

judex fieri noluisset* 

In Nicostratum. 

In Nicostratum. Argument, p. 1245. 1. 2. 'ATcoWoioDgos ypoL* 
ilraftevo; ^^euSoxXijTefa^ *Aqsiov(riOv elXev. o^ff/Xovro^ yoLp rod Api- 
iowrloD rikunnv rjj mXsi, xai avoZouvai ftij SuviidevTo;, tea) iiei rouro 
81$ ra Si^/tocria aTroypa^o/i^gyi}^ aurou r^^ ov(rla$, uTroypi^u 6 'AttoX^ 
XoSco^^ olKtTug, (ig SvTotg *ApB6ova-lov^ 6 Se NiKorrparog /xeravoieirai 
cof iSicov^ X0(i exe/yo) 9rpocri}xovTcoy ouSey. 

Prim urn, legendum, d^e/Xoyro^ ovv to5 ^Ap^oxxrm raXayroy riji 
voXffi — Debitum enim talenti, sequela, non causa, erat judicii 
quo damnatus est Arethusius accusatore ApoUodoro, id quod 
docet orator ipse, p. 1252. l^eXiy^ots ourov rH ^^euS^ KexkiffrewtoTot, 
xa) TO. aXkot, ofra eTdigxa, ^Sixi^x^Ta^ elXoy. xai h rp rift^o-ei /SovXo- 
ftevcoy rwy Sixflcorwy iuvarou rift^o'ai aurc^i ISe^Sijy eyeo rc^y Sixaorow, 
jxi)Sey Sr e/xg roiouTov wpoi^ar a>Jiat Qvy^oiipy^ui og-QUtep auro) Iri- 
liMVTOy raXoyrou. 

Deinde ex illis pag. 1255. (xgiy /tsy d^siXeiv rep Sijjttoa*/^ 6 'il^e- 
0o(!<rio$ eo/xoXoygiro rm aSfX^eoy eviFOpoorurcg eiyai. cTsiSig S* ol yoftoi 
xfXroovo'iy rjauivoti vfilrepa that, rriviKoivTa xiw^g eSy fatysTai i 'Ape- 
SoviTtos, xal rm fJi^ ii M^Q ctfA^ia-^Tii, rwv 8' ^ aSsXf ^.) liquet 
rescribendum esse^-— aTroy^af ei 6 'ii^roXXoSoogo; oixlra^^ o5v, Syroov 
*Api6otMrlou, ikrroatomreu ^ fb^njp ro5 '^^((ouo-Zov xai ^ ^^eX^^, dg 
i'8i«»y.~ 
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NOTICE OF 

ANTLTOOKE ; or an Analysis of the Princmles 
and Structure of Language^ exemplified in the Eng- 
lish Tongue. By John Fea&n. Qvo. \0s. Gd. 
Longman and Co. 1824. 



'' If any thing/* says Mr. Fearn in his preface, ^* can be ima- 
gined more truly mortifying than another to the intellectual 
pretensions of our species, it is that we should be doomed to 
signify our thoughts in a jargon of utterance^ with regard to the 
true logical import of which we are profoundly ignorant. Every 
man of education, when he happens to listen to the articulate 
effusions of a plough-boy, or untaught peasant, is filled with 
unmixed compassion to behold a large number of his fellow- 
creatures chained down by their lot to the dark necessity of 
expressing their ideas in a way that approximates not a little to 
the instinctive signs of brute animals. What then must be the 
reflections of the educated man, if it were had in proof, that 
with regard to this sort of attainment, he is in a state not much 
elevated above the level of the clown whom be pities and de- 
spises f " 

With the purport of this passage we fully xoncur. A 
clearer definition of the symbols, by which we express our 
mutual thoughts, is one of the chief wants of this age of uni- 
versal pretension and excitement. The Baconian system of 
experimental stages, in the acquisition of moral truth, should be 
as rigorously applied to metaphysics as to physics, if we wish the 
progress of intellectual man to be as substantial as it is showj^ 
as beneficial as it is energetic. Dry and useless as etymological 
inquiry may appear to superficial objectors, it is, in fac^ replete 
with the elements of the richest, most sakibrious, and itiost use- 
ful philosophical research. Etymology is calculated to tfirow 
a strong and steady light on the origin of man : on the date of 
his antiquity : on bis earliest modes of life: on the various fami- 
lies into which the main stream of human population divided 
itself: on the regions whence they aboriginally flowed : and on 
the countries which the migrating colonies successively occupied 
and cultivated. The etymologist, by showing the true and 
original source of the notions and ideas attached to each word 
and expression which he investigates, may often supply uudenia- 
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ble proofs of antiquity from the wrecks and vestigia of institu- 
lions that remain : these furnish the best and strongest pleas 
which a nation can assign for its comparative antiquity, or for 
its ancient affinity, alliance, or connexion with other nations. 
Etymology, in short, is necessary to the thorough understanding 
of a language ; for to express a word precisely, and to show its 
force and extent, there is a necessity for tracing it to its first 
form or root. 

Mr. Fearu, as the title of his book shows, is generally opposed 
to the system of Home Tooke. He, however, not without jus- 
tice, expresses a due sense of the labors of that distinguished philo** 
logist. Before H orne Tooke, many had pretended to write phi- 
k>sophica]ly on the subject of language; but it was reserved for 
the author of the *' Diversions of Purley" to be the first in this 
country to write sensibly on it. If that celebrated work be 
big with promises which never have, and perhaps never can be 
realised, it contains the substructure of a philological edifice of 
noble, correct, and intelligible proportions. But with every 
disposition to admit the merit of the above work, it certainly 
does contain a considerable proportion of unsound opinion. 
Ingenious paradox and bold assertion are often more conspicu- 
ous than careful inquiry and dispassionate reflection : of which 
the autlior's favorite theory of Gothic derivation is a proof; while 
his etymological examples are often mere gratuitous assump- 
tions, and some of them are excessively absurd. The following 
is a favorable example of the acute manner in which Mr. Feani 
grapples with Home Tooke's theory of prepositions : 

^' In Teutonic, Fragm or Fbam means originating^ running, 
proceeding. Frogma, which is the derivative of Fraq, run, 
through the medium of the preterite, is in use for a root, or be^ 
ginning. The reader must here recollect that to begin is itself 
from Bi, upon, and OAir, to go ; bioin and bx-oano, to set a 
going." — Hist, of the Eur. Lai^g. Vol. 2, page 24. 

Here, then, we have the full Etymological History of the Word 
—From. — ^And here it is expressly evident, that, although this 
Word naturally came to be in use for ** A Root" or Beginning:" 
(in which use it is, certainly, an Agent- iVbuii, as Mr. Tooke as- 
serts it is, and Not a Verbal Noun) yet, it was in its origin 
a Verbal, at I affirm it was. Dr. Murray begins his account by 
saying, that From pieans the Participles " originating, 
running, proceeding.'' Now these are all Verbals; which 
want nothing but interposition between Two Other Words (ope* 
rating at the moment as Nouns) to convert them into Verbs : 
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Whereas the AoftMT-Noun — '^ An Origin/' *' A Source,^ or 
** An Author/' — (which is Mr. Tooke's assumptioii of the matter,) 
CANNOT IN Ant Situation be converted into a Verb» 

In fine ; It is conclusive, here, that the Word From, according 
to the Derivation given of it by Dr. Murray, is the Progranve or 
So-called Participial Form of the Verb to begin, as 1 confidently 
affirm it is. 

To this amount of evidence I shall only add, that the assump- 
tion of Any Preposition's being a Mere Agent-Noud, — (by 
which I mean Any Noun that i$ Not the Name of Some Action, 
and therefore is not in ant case convertible into a Verb,) — is an 
absurditv of the grossest kind in Language, and is precisely ana- 
logous to asserting that a^ BANK OR SUPPORTING PRIN- 
CIPLE is One Same Logical Object, or Subject, as a 
BRIDGE OR CONNECTING PRINCIPLE. 

The following disquisitioti on the Past Tense is equally inge- 
nious and instructive : 

Since the speculations of Mr. Tooke it has been generally 
agreed, by our most enlightened Etymologists, that the Termina- 
tion — D — or ED — expresses Some Sign, or Word, distinct from 
the Form of the Present: but the difficulty has been to determine, 
upon any certain ground, what actually is, or what ought to be, 
Ihe real import of this Termination. 

Mr. Tooke himself, and other writers after him, have supposed, 
that ** /oved" means /ove-Din. But this hypothesis, even if ad- 
mitted for a moment, does not remove nor lessen the difficulty; 
because did is itself k Past Form, and it demands to be account- 
ed for as much as Every Other Past Form. 

The account given by Dr. Murray, of the nature of this contriv- 
ance, seems to be much more luminous, in appearing to have ex- 
plained at least the actual fact or history of its origin and import; 
although it has not led to any Philosophical or Logical advance* 
ment of the Subject* As an Eiymological light, therefore, I con- 
ceive it is to be regarded as a very valuable acquisition : but the 
exhibition of it only serves to show how unphilosophical were 
many of the devices, or contrivances, of our forefathers, with 
regard to the Structure of Language. This wri^r shews, very 
extensively, that Past Action was originally signified by a Mere 
Duplication of the Name of Present Action, Thus, in VoL 1» 
page 50, he expresses himself in the following terms. ^' While 
the Noun underwent these important changes, the Verb, the foun* 
tain of language, acquired new and interesting properties. It has 
been shown that it was monosyllabic, expresdve only of action, 
and general in its sense; because it was a rapid articulation, 
framed to communicate to others the presence of eome remarkable 
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eperation in nature or in the mind. The word used was that 
which the savage speaker had been taught, or accustomed to arti« 
culate on former occasions, when actions, similar to that imme- 
diately at the time affecting his senses, had taken place. The 
monosyllabic word, therefore, expressed a great class of actions, 
not an individual event. Though this word might be repeated 
after the action had terminated, it was properly an affirmative 
Verb in the present tense. The first effort to mark preterite action 
consisted in doubling the Verb; of which, traces, more or less evi- 
dent, are found in all the dialects from Britain to China. For ex- 
ample, Lao, strike, Lao Lao, struck; Bao, beat, Bao Bao« 
beaten; Mao, press, Mao Mao, pressed; and so on throughout 
the whole language. These forms, which served for a preterite 
tense in any person, according to the view of the speaker, soon 
underwent contraction, and became Leloo, Beboo, andMENoo;*' 

From the passage now quoted, the reader will clearly discern 
the nature of Dr. Murray's theory of the Past Form ; and will 
consequently be led to conclude, that, if the fact was actually as 
he has stated, we are to look for the Sign of the Past Tense, in 
most languages, as being no other than some disguised Form, or 
relic, of the Verb in Present Time, including some terminal ad- 
dition. 

But if we admit the fact to be made out, (and I see no reason 
to dispute it,) that those Nations, in the early stages of their Lan- 
guage, did actually employ a Duplication of the Name of an Ac- 
tion, as the form of the Past Tense ; it will certainly be granted 
that this contrivance has no claim to be called a Philosophical or 
Logical procedure : It was merely the device, or perhaps in the 
first instance the sudden and accidental impulse^ of uncultivated 
reason : It was a device founded in necessity ; and, although it 
demanded a certain exercise of reason to discern and to supply 
this necessity, it is certain that no mechanism could have been 
less Philosophical for the purpose, than that in question. If, 
then, any other means can be found, which can effect the same 
end in a Logical manner, the Philosophical Grammarian is bound 
to adopt it, even although it should not appear that any Nation 
had ever employed, or thought of the same before. 

This consideration leads me to observe, that there certainly is a 
medium, by which the desired purpose maybe effected in a manner 
at least not less logical than that by which we indicate Future 
Action ; because the medium in question is precisely analogous to 
that just mentioned. The fact is, that the Auxiliary Verb To 
Have, is the proper avd peculiar Sign wherewith to indicate 
Past Action ; precisely upon analogous ground to that by which 
the Auxiliaries May and Can, — Shall and Will, — indicate Future 
Action. And, when I suggest this, I do not advert to it as any 
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Hhmg new in itsdf ( since it it alread? a part of the wimI Sign of 
Past Time : I only mean to suggest that the Aoxiiiarj— To Havb 
—ought to do Mooy csftrsly $Mk the TumimmiUn D»--or sd, — 
and with JBMty (Hkiar Va&iatiov o« Ihvlbxiok of the Name of 
ActiOA that is called a Yerb; insomuch* as to leare onl]|r One 
Form of tfie Verb— namely — a Form analogous to that which is 
called the PaesbkTi as love,^'^r loving: kaU^ — or haiing. 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Fearn without returning bim 
our thanks for the information and pleasure we have derived 
from his lucubrations; nor without recommending the study it 
embraces to more universal and particular attention than it has 
heretofore attained. It has hitherto been estimated at too low a 
value. The object of sober etymologists is to ascertain the 
divers alterations of a language ; to avail themselves of all the 
lights of art or science in stripping words of their various dis- 
guises ; and by a regular process, to conduct them down to the 
present time tfaroush all the changes that have occurred to them 
HI their passage. In studying the words of language, we seek to 
feel their beauty and power as parts of the living speech of those 
by whom they are spoken. The study comprises the cultivation 
of a delightful sense — of a perception instinct with feeling, by 
which we receive on our minds, with instantaneous impression^ 
the perfect force of every word which a mighty people for ages 
past has used for the vivid image of some conception of the 
soul. But the study is of still more importance to the orator^ 
the politician, the philosopher, and the grammarian. 

Those who take the pro and con of any given subject can 
never arrive at any profitable result, unless they be perfectly 
agreed as to the value, of the verbal coin which they exchange 
in argument. No one can be a good reasoner, nor a godd ora- 
tor, who does not accurately understand and clearly appreciate 
this value, llie first study of language is the first study of 
thought itself. If we write, we must follow the natural pro- 
cesses of a mind unfolding its own thoughts. We must be 
skilled in all the processes of thought in order to convince an 
individual of that which he does not believe, or persuade bim of 
that which he does not know. We must study the curious and 
subtle structure of language, by which it is made the fit and cor- 
respondent expression to the inward workings of the mind 4 and 
not merely in its minuter structure, but in those laws and princi- 
ples of the entire composition of discourse, by which it becomes 
a vehicle in all its various moods and conditions of action for 
the development of the action of the human mind. Addressing 
men, and calling on men for their syinpathy, it behoves us to 
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iovefl (Miradves in those influeoGes to which in nature that sym- 
pathy 18 subjected. If the senses are to be impressed^ or the 
fancy fascinated, by the hues and shapes of creative genius, the 
orator and the philosopher must be^ like the painter and the 
sculptor, perfect in the knowlege of those hues and forms 
which exert so mysterious a sway over the mind. 



NOTICE OF 

TVaveis in Persia and other Countries of the Eastj by 
Sir W. Ouselby, Knt., 3 vols. 4tto. 



Part IL—lConcluded from No. L/X] 

We left our author at Ispah&n, at the end of the second volume. 
That this city was ^' the ancient Aspadana, placed by Ptolemy 
in Persis, can scarcely be doubted." In 64], the Persian gene- 
ral Hurmuzdn accounted Ispahan the head, P&rs and Kirm&n 
the hands, and Hamad&n and Rai the feet of the empire. On 
this occasion, which was the great battle of Nib&vend, the Per- 
sian army consisted of i50>000 men, horse and foot ; of which 
Rai, Semnan, D&meghin, and the neighboring places, furnish- 
ed 20,000, Hamad&n and Siveh 10,000, Nuh&vend (or Nihd- 
vend) 10,000, Kum and Cdsb&n £0,000, Ispah&n 20,000, P&rs 
and Kinndn 40,000, and Azerbaijan 30,000. Tabri records 

Ispahan as the country of the famous blacksmith K&veh (^^LT/y 
to whom Feridun was indebted for his throne. It is stated to 
have consisted of two towns ; " the first called Yeh{idiah> the 
other Medinah, or the city:" and it is very probable, that the 

name YehCidiah (aj^>^.) may have taken its origin from the 
quarter where the captive Jews resided : the documents of their 
dispersion still discoverable in Persia are innumerable. It was 
the grand mart for P^s, Kiibestin, Khurds&n, and Kh&zisldn ; 
and was famed for its costly garments of cotton, its embroidered 
scarlet stuffs and silks, its saffron, and choice fruits. Sir W. 
Ouseley brings strong collateral evidence that Yefa6diah M'as 
so called from the Jews— 

The ancient town was denominated Jei (^^/jand is said to havt 
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been fouodcd by Iscander: it waa a place of great ifaie, and oaaied 
Yefaadiah; hanmg h§en ihu f&opled: wben Bakhtoasser led away captive 
from Jerntalem the most ingeniom arttitt, they arrived at the spot 
where Iipah^n now itandi, and finding, that in the qnalitiei of air and 
water, it resembled Iheir holy city, they chose it for their residence^ aod 
established themselves there. (Ms. Seir al Bel&d, Clim' 4.) 

Bakhtnasser is the Peraian and Arabic name of Nebuchad- 
nezzar: and Jbi in Pahlavi signified ptire or excellent. 

Hamdallah Cazvini gives an account of bpab&n, *' witli its 
four hundred dependent villages, comprised in eight districts ;" 
originally, it is said to have consisted but of four villages, 
Karran, Der-i-KAshk, JAbireh, and Deridesht: the city was at 
one time divided into 44 districts, and had 9 gates. Apples, 
quinces, pears, apricots, and melons, are among its most cele- 
brated fruits. A singular Arabian prophecy is quoted, which 

mentions, that the ^W^y or Antichrist, shall come from the Ye- 
h&diah of Ispah&n. We may form some opinion of the popula- 
tion of Ispah&n' in Cazvini's time, from his statement, that 
many of the villages contained 1000 houses or families. Th^ 
name of the city has been derived by some writers from Ispa-* 
h&n, a descendant of Japheth; by others from Ispahdn^ a son of 
Shem; by others from words implying '' THE city of horse- 
men." The Ajaieb el Beldin mention it as a Jewish settle- 
ment at a very early period. A thousand and one channels are 
said to have been cut from the Zendehr^d, on the banks of 

which it lies, to supply its i^^ or districts. It is famed for 
the purity of its air, and the antiseptic quality of its earth. 

Whether the name of its river :»j^sJuj, or '^ the living stream," 
may have been given by the Jews from their sacred books, 
may be a matter of inquiry : in the Bundehesh (a Pahlavi work) 
it is called Kbr£i and Mesregaroud, or Mesregantch. 

The ^t£ (2)^«M^9 or royal square of Ispah&n, has long been 
celebrated for the immense space on which it stands. Here our 
author witnessed the buffoonery of mountebanks, and the ath- 
letic exercises of wrestlers. For a more detailed account of the 
various edifices with which the present city is adorned, reference 
must be made to the subject of this review. The prognostica- 
tions of the natives concerning the weather, are noticed scarcely 
ever to have been proved fallacious — 

J 

> In 1666, it was said to contain 1,100,000 inhabitants : the natives 
vauntingly say clwol^^ c^i^oj (^l^i^lj Ispahan is half the world. 
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They pretendy Indeed, to determiDe with precision the very day, or 
even hoor, when spring shall perceptibty succeed to winter, and when 
summer and aatnmn are to follow in their turns. The power of doing 
this they have enjoyed since the time when, adcording to an old tradi- 
tion, Balkls Kif'^fSXjJs the Queen of Sheba, having been aiffected by a 
dangerous malady, King Solomon ascertained from his books of myste- 
rious science, that she could not possibly recover, unless removed to a 
particular spot, where the four seasons and their respective periods of 
wind and rain, heat and cold, perpetually, recurred atintervals, not lia- 
ble to the variation of one moment. After an anxious search throughout 
the world, it was gMind that Ispahiin alone correspondeil to this descrip- 
tion. 

This jfabulous place is still shown^ and called, ** from the 
remains of an aocieot structure^ Takht-i-Rustam/' {fX^ cZas!). 

Sir W. Ouseley; during his residence bere^ visited am x^ — 

the place from whence Darius is affiruied to have seen his 
troops routed and slain by those of Alexander. Here the Per- 
sian word jlT^L a memorial, was seen inscribed in Hebrew 
characters Ht^^ *iH\ At Julfa he saw some Christians in the 

most deplorable poverty: at K&lehd&n (^b aILT) was an 
Im&mz&deh's tomb, of which the towers were shaken by the 
slight exertion of uny one ascending them. 

During a feast given by the Amln-ad-douleb, Abdallah 
Kh&n, a singular vestige of patriarchal manners was observed. 
His son, apparently more than thirty years of age, although a 
man of considerable wealth, and the governor of Ispah&n, sddom 
appeared among the guests ; and when he djd, seated himself as 
one of the humblest, unless invited to a higher station by his 
father. This arose from that filial respect which the Persians, 
in every stage and condition of life, are taught to express, and 
which is generally extended to seniority among brothers. 

The autumn of this year is mentioned as having been exceed- 
ingly sickly, many in full vigor falling victims to an illness of 
but few hours. Most of the Persian provinces are supplied by 

Ispabdn with pen-cases (^^^tcXv^/y made of pasteboard, and 
frequently most beautifully decorated: they consist of two 
parts; the one resembles a drawer from 5 to 10 inches long, the 
other is a cover made to fit it. There are many paper-boxes 

(j^S^ddjo) made there, in which such a viscous substance U 

used, that they acquire the solidity of wood, and are often orna-> 
mented with very interesting miniature-pictures. Small looking- 
glasses are sometimes inserted into them. A properly furnish^ 
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case should contalo foar or five kalms ((^)f ink, or 4jp^ 
an mkbolder (^f^) of brass, silver, or mother-of-pearl; a small 

magnetic needle (Uj aI^) to direct the Musulman in his 
{irajers toiwards Mecca; a small knife to mend pens, called 
^31^ in contradbtinction to a larger one, called ^IT; a pair of 
sdssars (o^tyu) to clip the paper; a whetstone (U» dX Xni); 
the piece of horn (^^^ ^^) on which the kalm is laid when it 

wants cutting ; and the ^ CA^^ v ' with a small metallic 
spoon, to dilute Ae ink when coagulated. There are other 
curious productions, for which tbb city is famous. Chess Mid 

backgammon {^jJ'j are Persian jgames of a very high anti- 
quity: the men are called itj^» The Indian game, u^ft^* is 

in high repute at Ispah&n: cards (a«^) «'« ^ot much 
esteemed. 

From Ispab&n the embassy commenced dieir journey to 
Tehr&n. On their route they arrived at Kuhrfid : in the valley 
of Kuhr&d, Chardin conjectures that Darius breathed his last. 
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Proceeding thence, they saw the ereat <XXj, or dike, which Sh^h 
Abb&s erected, to collect, as well as to restrain the mountain- 
torrents. The wall was apparently from forty to fifty feet in 
height, between two precipices. The next place which they 
visited was Gabr&b&d ; but no antiquities of the *^ fire-worship- 
pers*' could be discovered. They afterwards approached 

C&shdn, written ^l&\f and ^^15: this city was formerly 
infested with black and venomous scorpions, that killed every one 
whom they stung. There was likewise another species ^ere, 

called ^)y^* It was famed for its apricots, melons, and grapes, 
and manufacture of pottery, in the thirteenth century. It is said 
to have been founded by Zobeidah Kh&t&n, wife of HdrGn 
Ar'rashid ; but our author is of opinion, that she only, enlarged, 
or embellished the place : because, in the great battle of C4de- 
siah, Sbirz&d is said to have headed its troops, being the Vily 
or governor o£ the place. Kum and Cdsh&n contributed their 
quota in the battle of Mub&vend, which occurred more than 100 
yisars before Zobeidah's birth. It has been attributed to Tah* 
afiras ; that is to say, its antiquity is great and unknown : for 
thus the Persians refer unknown dates t6 Tahmfirasj Jemshid, 
and others. 
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On their arrival at Tehr&n, they found di6 cifj iGiled urith 
princes, noblemeiiy aod ministers of state. For die particular 
bufldings of this city, we refer the inquirer to this volmne : the 
gates are six ; the mosques and colleges from thirty to forty; the 
public baths and caravanseras about 300. tiere the ambassador 
paid a private visit to the king, and shortly afterwiwds a public 
visit of ceremony. This chapter is particularly interesting, from 
the description of Persian etiquette and court-manners which ii 

affords. On the 27th of December, the {J^jS ^ue, or ^*fe$twal 

of the sacrifice^* announced by drums^ trumpets, and the firing 
of guns, was celebrated, by the sacrifice of a camel, '' in com- 
memoration of the victim substituted by Abraham for his own 
son.'' The Muhharrem occurred, during their stay here, which 
was celebrated by a ridiculous ostentation of grief for H usein 
and Hassan; the representation of whose story and death closely 
resembles our theatrical tragedies. The chivalry and allusions 
of these scenes are venerable and curious ; and it would be un- 
fair to the author to extract his admirable description, by fore-^ 
stalling the pleasure of the future reader of his work. The 
dance, the song, and sword-exercise, following it, are highly va- 
luable to the antiquarian. An account of Rai, or the Rages of 
Tobit and Ragau of Judith, contemporary with Nineveh and 
Ecbatana, follows, where Sir W. Ouseley investigated the 
ruins : but, as a vast body of matter remains to be comprised in 
this review, we unwillingly restrain ourselves withhi our limits. 

From Tehran, Sir W. proceeded throueh the province of 
M&zender&n, on an excursion to the Caspian Sea : at Keb(id 
Gumbed, the Blue Tqwer, *' traditionally said to be one of 
the seven villas erected by Bahr&m G6r," alone remained. His 
description of Aiw&n-i-Keif, of Keiliin, of Delichdi, of Hhab- 
lahriid, and of FirQzkfih, is fraught with important matter ; in 
that of the latter place, the monsters of M&zender&n, or Hyrca- 
nia, the fabled iJivs or demons are noticed : in opposition to 
which, the numerous fish, the silks, rice, sugar, honey, the treesj 
fruits, herbs, and flowers, are praised. The legendary fears 
of his Persian escort are vastly amnsing, and show the 
still vigorous force of ancient opinions. The ** wind of 

Fii-fizkfih** i^^y^j^jt? ^) was another Simoom, surcharged 

with death and horror. His account of the cavern, which was 
the favorite residence of the White Giant, in Misender&n, and 
that of his daughter, proves from what slight foundation £astern 
romance reared its superstructure. The various Divs of Hyr- 
cania (as Sir W. remarks in a note), were certain Marzebius, or 
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^ lords of the marches ** in the province, nvho 'maintained ibeir 
independence^ until subdued by a general, called Rustara. 

Toe beauty of the scenery in M&zenderdn, its hills and dales^ 
rocks and forests, mountains and streams, amply recompensed 
the trareller for other annoyances. • The manner of sleeping in 
this province, during the winter, is very curious : several assem- 
ble round a wooden frame \(^j^/9 about 4 feet square, and 
17 or IB inches high, which is placed over a hole in the earthen 
floor, filled with burning charcoal: each person, putting his feet 
to the frame, lays his head on a pillow or cushion, whilst one 
great counterpane is thrown over all that are about to sleep. 
At S&ri he paid a visit of state to the Prince Muhammed Kuli 
Mirzd ; where, and at Ashraf, he discovered some antiquities. 
From hence he shortly arrived at the shores of the Caspian Sea; 
but, notwithstanding the accounts of his escort, found none of 
those monstrous serpents mentioned as its inmates by Quintus 
Curtius. Its waters were fresh near the shore, and the beach 
was covered with sand as smooth as a carpet. He was inform- 
ed, that between Mashehd-i-Sar aiidXangar6d^ 300 rivers of 
various sizes flow into it. He next visited the celebrated town 
Farahh-&b£d, Sl&h-R6d, which he crossed^ Mashehd-i-Sar, and 
B&r Fur&sh, where the Russians send cloth, paper, thread, iron, 
steel, gunpowder^ locks, deal-wood, and Russian leather; taking 
back in return, silk, cotton, rice, fish« shawls, &c. &c. Amul 
was the succeeding stage ; concerning which, the author has 
introduced much historical matter, and many copious extracts 
from unpublished Mss., which deserve to be minutely consulted; 
for they are singularly valuable and interesting. They proceeded 
on their return through the Hyrcanian forests; at Aien-i-Werz^n 
they encountered the '< wind of Shahriar,'' of which as fatal 
accounts exist as of that of FirQzk6h. The reader is referred to 
Sir W/s description of Damivaud ; from whence they shortly 
again arrived at Tehr&n. Here they witnessed the festival of 

the Nawr&z {jx^/^ instituted at a very early period of the 
Persian monarchy. At the supposed moment of the sun's en-' 
trance into the zodiacal sign of the ram, a gun was fired from the 
citadel, and the commencing festivities were announced by the 
royal drums and trumpets. Khelaats and specimens of the latest 
coinage were sent as presents by the king, and gifts were inter- 
changed among the lower orders. The ambassador and suite 
attended at court, and witnessed the sights and pageantry. Sir 
W. Ouseley, following the chronology of Sir W. Jones, has as- 
signed a period of ^600 years to the antiquity of this festival. 
During their stay, 450 Russian prisoners arrived from the Prince 
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Abb&8 Mirz&. They paid a visit to Fateb Ali Kh&a, called the 
** King of Poets" (t^xiUt t^S^j^ who has for some years been 

employed in writing the X«13 sLmJI^Lm, or a continuation of 

Firdausi's poem down to the present monarch's reign. The 
entertainment given by the Amln ad' douleh, with the ceremony 
of scattering rose-leaves, is worthy of a perusal. Here also the 
author met with some Gabrs from Yezd: his observations on 
them follow. Other particulars, however, at Tehr&n^ the cha- 
racter of the monarch, &c. the reader must learn from the work 
itself. 

From Tehr&n they proceeded to Nasr&b&d and Cazvin ; part 

of the latter was founded by Sapor the 2d, called JUT^^^ : 

from hence they went to Abher^ the foundation of which many 
Eastern writers attribute to Darius ; others impute it to Sapor. 
Sir W. visited the castle, which still goes by the name of Darius, 
which, some say, was finished by Alexander. Sult&niah was 
their next abode of consequence ; it was founded by Argh&n 
Khdn, and completed by his son Aunj&itA Sult&n. Passing 
through other places they reached Afij&n, on which the author 
has given much antiquarian information; and from this city they 
at length fixed their temporary abode at Tabriz. Several Eu- 
ropeans were in the city, in the service of Abbfis Mirzi. The 

author in this place met a man of the Karachi (t5^|;i^) tribe, 

who appear, in a striking manner, to resemble our gypsies: 
they lead an erratic life, pilfering eggs, poultry, and other 
things, and telling the fortune by inspecting the palm of the 
hand. The Turks call them Chinginis, or Jing&nis. The thea- 
trical representations (if worthy of the name) which were exhi- 
bited here, and the appearance of Pahlawfin, or Mr. Punch, 
with the same feigned voice and mighty deeds, are among the 
particulars mentioned in the description of this place. Tabriz, 
the capital of Azerbaijan, or Media, is imagined to be the Ga- 
bris of Ptolemy, by our author, D'Anville, and Sir W. Jones; 
yet a large body of authors assert it to have been the ancient 
Ecbatana, noticed in the Apocryphal books. It is, on the other 
hand, the opinion of Sir W. Ouseley, that Hannid&n answers to 
Ecbatana. The province received the name of Azerb&deg&n, 
or Azerbaigdn, from a celebrated fire-temple there : in this may 
be recognised the Atropatia, or Atropatena, of Strabo: the name 
may as well be referred '* to the Persian Ader&b&d," as to 
Atropatus, who has been said to have preserved it from being 
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subject to Ait MacediMlfaiiis, because it is ** rather local than 
pertonal/^ aod would seem to hate relation to the worship of 
the plate* The foundation of Tabriz has been imputed to Zo- 
beidah Kh&tGn^ the wife of H&rCiB ArVashid, in the 175th year 
of the Hejrah : its extent was formerly prodigious. Here was 
the sumptuous Masjed Jamra, or cathedral^ built by the Vizier 
Tij ad' din Ali Shdh, which exceeded in size the Aiw&n-r- 
Kesni ; but being too hastily erected, it soon fell to the ground- 
Prom Tabriz Sir W. Ouseley directed his course homewards, 
by waji of Constantinople. The hospitality of the people at 
Sfiiianeh ia pleasingly described; and his journey through 
Marand, Gaigtr (at seven or eight miles from which he alighted 

on the banks of the uv' ^XJ ^ Araxes^ which divides Media 

from Armenia) is very intereslingiy detailed. Aixofdin^ to the 
Nuzhat el culub, here quoted, the stream is said to flow from 
iouth to north ; but the direction of its course towards Ard6b&d 

(^(^3>|l)9 Sir W. states to be easterly^ and notices the error in the 

Mss. It is applied to the agriculture of the countries through which 
it passes by means of irrigation. It is said in the Ms. to unite its 

stream with the ( jT) Kur or Cyrus, the (>m|^) Kari S(i, or 
Black Water, in the province of Gushts&fi, and to fall into the 

Sea of (jy^ ^^^^^u^) Khozar, or the Caspian. The Ajiieb 
el Belddn describes its course' from west to east. 
Julfd was the first place at which he arrived in Armenia^ 

where be examined the {^1^^ ^^)9 or Damsel's Tower, 

said to have been constructed for the daughter of Khojeh Nazer. 
At Nakhchuin were several antiquities, which the natives con- 
demn as remains of the i^ji ^9 or idolatry, '* lingering in 

this country, since Noah and his family descended from Ararat," 
or Agrid&gh, as they call it. The appearance of the mountain 
was imposing from this town. This seems to have been the 
Na^wwfeL of Ptolemy (1. v. c. 13): the Armenians, as we collect 
from Moses Chorenensis, styled it M akhdzhuvin : they believe it 
to have been founded by Noah immediately after the Deluge. 
An ecclenastical author calls it Nakhidshev&n, or the first place 
of Noah's descent. There is a current legend, that Noah was 
interred there, and his wife at Maraud. Sir W/s geographical 
and etymological remarks on Irv&n, or Erivdn, are profound, 
and show ao indefatigable research. For his account of the 
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Persian camp, of the Outch Kelisia^ or Three Churches^ of the 
Kara Kelaa, or Black Castle^ of Kars (the KuQrl^ii of the Byzan- 
tine writers)^ of Tos&ni^ Medjenkirt, Alw&r, Arzer&m, and seve- 
ral following stages, we must, as we have before been frequently 
obliged^ refer the reader to this volume. We regret much that 
our confined space compels us to this vast omission, as the 
matter by no means deserves to be passed by. 

At length, after a long and tiresome journey, he arrived at 
Scutari, and shortly afterwards proceeded to the ambassador's 
palace at Constantinople. From this great city he directed bis 
course to Smyrna^ and from thence he sailed to England. 

In the Appendix, we recommend to the reader's attention. 
No. iii. On the Caspian Strait, No. iv. On the Caspian Sea, 
No. vi. On Eastern Manuscripts, and the Miscellaneous, 
No. ix. After which, we would notice the index of Biblical 
passages, quoted or illustrated, and the geographical index, 
which, independent of the general index, have, with great labor, 
been added to these Travels, and afford very considerable faci- 
lity to the person consulting them. 

The immense quantity of materials which Uie author has col- 
lected for his work, all requiring a minute and attentive perusal, 
together with the comparison of ancient and m'odem customs, 
of ancient and modem names of places, and his indefatigable 
antiquarian labors, render it almost an impossibility for us to 
give a fair detail of the whole in so contracted an essay as a 
review. Instead, therefore^ of entering into a dissertation on 
particular parts, we have drawn up a summary of the contents, 
conceiving, that thus the world would be better able to form a 
judgment concerning the merits and assiduity of the writer. We 
know no book that we can so strongly recommend ; for its con- 
tents are so erudite and diversified, that it is as well adapted to 
the classical as to the eastern scholar, and is an invaluable depo- 
sitory of rare disquisitions and extracts, which both may apply 
to excellent purposes. The theologian, by which name we 
would never understand any imt the critical divine, may derive 
from it abundant information, and numerous illustrations of the 
sacred text. We trust, that a work of such extensive utility, 
and written with such unremitted perseverance, will find its 
proper place in the library of every scholar. 



PARALLEL PASSAGES. 



1. Eurip. Hippol. 445. 

Kvtrpif yip ov ^opy^riv, Ijv leoXXij ^J. 

Tibullus. El. ii. 1. 79. 
Ah miseri, quos hie graviter Deus urget ! at ille 
Felixi cui placidus leoiter afflat amor. 

2* Eurip. Hippol. 449- 

^oira S* av a]iip\ tar$ S* tv iaXXaatrlM 
xXuMoyi Kvxgis* %&na V tx ravrn^ Sf^v. 

Lucret. i. 1. 
^neadum genetrix, boniinum Div6inque voluptas, 
Alma Venus! coeli subter labentia signa 
Imo mare navigerum^ quae terras frugiferenteis, 
Concelebras; per te quoniam genus omue animantum 
Concipitur, visitque exortum lumina solis^ &c. 

3. Eurip. Hippol. 929. 

^ffu* ;^^« figoTom reuv ^i)<e»iv rsx/tijpiov 
(Fu^is Ti xffio'lai^ xai SiayvoMriy fptvm, 
Srrt; r' oXijiij^ io-rn, oV Tf fu^ f /\o;. 

Eur. Med. 516. 
cS Zmi, r/ S^ Yfv^ou /uifv, 8^ x//38i]Xo; ]Jf, 
rexjx^^i' av^gooiroio'iy tt!7a(ra^ ^rot^^, 
«y$p«0y ^ Step ^^ rov xaxov iui8iva$, 

4. Shakspeare. Macbeth^ i. 4. 

■ There is no art 

' To know the mind*s construction in the face. 

Eurip. Hippol. 990» 
h/w S* ofxofi^^; §U ^Aoy iowou kiyw^ 

5» Shakspeare. Julius Csesar, in. 2. 

I am no orator as Brutus is, 
But^ as you know me all, a plain, blunt man. 

' Eurip. Iph. A. lo7* 

XofMrowr ijdg, 

6. Milton. L'Allegro. 

Till the dappled mom doth rise. 
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7. Emp. Iph. A^ 1881. 

itfJm^ It yimri (TAm 0*0011^ hM ifAoy, 

Imitation of St^onides' Adventui^j No. 89» 
Nee sentis patre destitatos illo^ 
Qui gestaDs gf;iubu3ve brachiove^ 
Aut formans lepidam taam loquelam, 
Tecam mille modis ineptiebat. 

8. Eurip. Iph. A. 1252* 

Shaktpear9. Measure for Measure. 
The weariest and most loathed worldly fife. 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment. 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear in death. 

9* ^sch. Prom* Vinet. 906. 

Shakspeare. Macbeth, i. 3. 
Why do I yield to that suggestion. 
Whose horrid imag^ doth unfix ipy hair. 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature f 

10. Eurip. Alcest 903. 
K?<as^ y , JxoiTiv h XV^'^ 9^^ hV"^* 

Barry Cornwall. Mardan Cobana, I. iii. xiv. 
And then, in anguish that he could not hide, 
He wep$, and pray'd her not to leave him there, 
A lone map, in his madness*-in despair. 

11. ' £urip. Alcest. 338. 
i^Tcu raSff Irrai, fti) T^fo'Jj' fcrs/ <r* syoJ 

ft^yq xtxAijo-ffi, xoSri^ kfit <roD atots 

Propertius. El. i. 12. 19* 
Mi neque amare aliam, neque ab hac discedere fas est; ' 
Cynthia prima fuit, Cynthia finis erit. 

Id. El.ii.7.41. 
Uxor me nunquam, mmquam me dttf;et arnica ; 
Semper amim mibi, semper el uxor eris. 
VOL. XXX. CI Jl. NO. LX. T 
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12. Earip. Alcest 858. 

Mheurdh h XixTgoiO-^v inrciSvinrat* 

OMfM xtfAttv (riv, rqv f lAijy ty AyxotAoi^ 
to£« yvrnixa, xahnp oux tPp^coy^ ^*<y* 

PropertiQs. £1. ir. 11. 81. 
Sat tibi sint noctes, quas de me, Paule^ fatiges, 

Somniaque in faciem credite mepe meatn. 
Atque ubi secreto nostra ad simulacra loqueriS| 

Ut rcspoDsdne singula verbA jace. 

IS. £urip. Alcest. 387. 

Propertius. EI. iv. 11. 73. 
Nunc tibi commendo communia pignora^ nates ; 

Hsec cura et cineri spirat inusta meo. 
Fungere matemis vicibus pater ; ilia meorum 

Onmis erit collo turba ferenda tuo* 

14* Eurip. Alcest. 43 1 . 

ig wuaiv i^/uiiv xartavt'h tfilXMrm, 

Thomson. 

Tis the great birth-right of mankind to die. 

• 

15. Eiirip. Alcest. 475., 

' Ko6^ <roi 

Pope. Elegy. 
Yet. shall thy grave with rising flowers be drest. 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast. 

Juv. Sat. vii. £07. 
i, majorum umbris tienuem et sine pondere terram. 



16. ^sch. Sept. Theb. 729. 

xog, xrtuvmv ^^ijjxarbSai- 
rag w^xpog', cJfto^pcuv cliet- 

7uA ^iifjLhovg £9 xoTix^iVp 






Parallel Passages. ^1 

Shakspeare* Henry VI. v. 2. 
hoi now my glory 8me)Bir'd in dust and blood ! 
My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 
Even now forsake me; and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me but my body's length ! 

Soph. CEd. Col. 789. 

17. Soph. CEd. T. 175 

^irtg WKTtpoy Spviv, 

wpif hiripov feou. - 

Virg. lEn. vi. 309. 
Quam multa in sylvis autumni frigore primo 
JLapsa cadunt folia ; aut ad terram gurgite ab alto 
Quam mnltae glomerantur aves^ ubi frigidus annus 
Trans pontum fugat^ et terris immittit apricis. 

Tasso. Gerusal. lib. ix. 66. 
Non passa il mar d' aqgei s) gran stuolo, 
Quando ai soli piii tepidi s' accoglie ; 
Ne tante vede mai 1' autunno al suolo 
Cader co* primi freddi aride foglie. 

18. Soph. GSd. Col.562. 
»f oI8a y airog, mg faraiSfudigv Si^f 
&vffp trd, ySivxi% 4rA8i(rr' h^p M ^vnn 

• ^ikficeL xiySuysufMT* iy rm *p^ xApar 
iSo-Tf ^hfov y &$ oviiy* SvF, &r7rtp ffi wiv, 
dwtKTpanfoliMiv fii) OP o'uvfxo'oi^fiy.— ^ 

Virg. ^n, i.627. 
Me quOque per multos similis fortuna labores 
Jactatam-hac demum voluit consistere terra. 
Non ignara mail, miseris succurrere disco. 

Goldsmith. Edwin and Emma. 
Taught by that poWer which pities me, 
I learn to pity them. 

19. -Esch. Prom. Vinct. 386. 
igyiiis yoo-ouifi]^ tialv largo) Aoyoi. 
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Horat Ep. it. 
Sunt verba et focea, qoibiM biinc lenire Moirti* 
Possiii et tnagnam morbi deponere partem* 

SO. Soph. Pbiloctet.931. 

ivmnrifffiimf rlv filov, ri rip lActir. 

Sbakspeare. JMerch* of Venice, iv. 1* 

Yoa talie my life, when jou do take 

The means wberebj 1 live.-— 

21. Soph. Pbiloetet. f83. 

Horat* Sat. ii. 5, 69* 
• ' ■ Invenietque 

Nil sibi legatum pneter plorare, suisque. 

£S. Waller^ on hearbg a lady sing one of his songs. 

Tlat eagle's fate and mine are one. 
Who, on the shaft that made him die, 

Espied h feather of his own, 

Wherewidi he wont to soar so high. 

Lord Byron has not acknowledged the debt he owes to this 
idea of Waller in his fine simile on the death of Kirke White, 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 

Oh ! what a nobl^ heart was here undone. 
When Science' self destroyed her favorite son ! 
Yes, she too much indulged thy fond pursuit. 
She sowM the seeds, but death has reap'd the fruit. 
Twas thine own genius gave the final blow. 
And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low. 
So the struck eagle, stretdi'd upon the pbin,^ 
No more through roUing clouds to soar again^ 
View'd his own feather on the fatal dart. 
And wing'd the shaft that quivered in his heart : 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursedythe pinion that impelled the steel. 
While the same plumage that had warmM his nest. 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast. 

9,3. Ms^h. Pers. 73* 

Lord Byron. Address to the Ocean> Childe Harold^ c. iv» 
I trusted to thy billows far and near. 
And laid my hand upon diy mane, as I do here. 
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24. ^ch. Peirs.435. 

Virg. -En. i. 372. 
O DetL, si prima repetens ab origine pergam, 
£t vacet annates nostrorum audire laboruni^ 
Ante diem claoso componet vesper Olympo, 

25. JEsch. Sept. Theb. 601 • 

l;^0^of ffyo»( re xal Aemv ifUfijiMVi, 
Taxnoti xupi^a'Ui MIkod^ aypwyMro^, 

Alfieri. Saiil, i. 1. 
Ah ! guai, se Iddio all' etra 
11 suo rqvente folgore sprigional 
Spesso, tu il sai, neir alta ira tremenda 
RaTvoito eglt ha colP innocente il reo. 



LATIN PRIZE POEM. 



FAtJLUS AJ> FIDEM C0NVCRSU3.< 



A.MIS80S ocnios et non revocabile lumen, 
Dextera ni divina juvasset, sancta, cadentem 
Paulam\ Musa, refer, divinum et dirige carmen, 
DiVe, tuum auxilium magnis cdnatibus audax 
Invoco, sublimi tendens super aethera penna. 
Aonium statuens longe transcendere montenf 
Nam tua fiicta cano, numen cceleste, Jehovas 
Imperium et vires refero cantante camcena* 
Dum noodum tentata cano, tu, Spiritus Alme, 
Me supples oro doceas, nam tu bene nosti. 
Paulus adhuc Christi mortemque et vincla minatur 
Disdpulis, et jam leUgisset celsa potentis 



■ Tbu Prize Poem was written by the great Sir Robert Walpole, and 
transmitted to us by a friend throog h ono of the desoendants of Sir R. W. 



996 Latin Prixe Poem, 

Dooec fltnnia orbem |)opuUbitiir ultioia totoiii, 
logentique rogo fiagrabit machioa mondi/' 
Dixit Aoanias, Paiuusque haec addidit ore : 
^' Jud«i^ aadite» et sammuin pietata Jehovam 
Qui colitiSf heti hue amaioa adveitite vestroa. 
OmDipotena GenitOTi vocea oa reapua noatraa. 
^ Non auhi ai lingtts centum aiot, oraque ceatunii 
Ferrea vox/ dignaa potaim tibi raddere grates : 
£t ' miU vel tellua optem priua ima debiscat^' 
Quain te» aancta pareoa^ laedam, * aut tua jura resolvam/ 
' Dum iiieai6r ipse mei, dum Spiritus boa regit artua/ 
Omnipoteiiay ' nomenque tuum laudeaque manebunt*' ' « 
Vo8 o purpurea jam majeatate superbly 
' Discite juatitiam biuc menitii at non- temuere diyuoi/ 
Diacite quid Divi valeat auprema potestaa. 
O nimium tumidi tandem trepidate tyranni : 
Ultriceaque iraa et inevitabile fulmen, 
Quteque nefaa infame manent, i^oacite pcenaa* 
Quin bdhtorea etiam et qui robore fidunt 
Quadrupedum^ excuasia dextra volvuntur habenia 
Pracipitea ; talia atellato e lumine cceli 
Concidit immania Satanas, cum aaeva tonantia 
Plurima tentantem frustray frustraque minantem 
Irm Dei ccelo dc^tum ad Tartara misit. 
At ^uantis, Rex ma|;ne, tue miracula dextrae^ 
Queitve loquar verbu? Duratum tidimua sequor, 
Suppoaitumque rotia aolidum mare ; vidimua altoa 
Subatmtoa fluctua, cak»taque marmora turmia 
laacidttm; latioea rursua, (mirabile viau) 
Volvit aqua, at pontua consuelo fervidua oeatu 
Indomitua asvity veleteaBque recoUigit iram. 
Jamque redux aoHtia infuaa canalibua undia 
Congeriea pubem iSgypti oiale noatra aecutam 
Slgna pedum flttvio c^merait: non aureua axia 
Te serfRty Pbaraob, non van» inaignia pompae. 
Scilicet sthereK domi&uaque atque arbiter auls 
Arrogat imperium in regea, diademata, aoaptra. 
Omne Dei eat munua ; lataa r^nare per urbea 
llle daty immotum et aaevum contemnere vulgua* 
Ergo aanguinei^ metuunt quoa Baptra^ tyranni 
Hesperisque orik domitft aolennia fldnnt > 
Munera, Aura ferant ana^ genibusque minorea 
Imperium agnoaeant maieatalemque Jebova^.'' 
Tum PauU in ventos hictiiB iygieba^ e& omm. 



On the Various Readings^ ^c. %Sfl 

Laetitiam nbi ^m oalendelNity lacrynia abint 
Sic abi vis Boreae Zephyro moUita quieto 
Leaitar^ cumuli altarum pacaotur aquarum* 
£t requies summas tranquilla superaatat uodas. 
HuDC et Ananias lustrali prolnit uada* 

WALFOLE. 



ON THE VARIOUS READINGS OF THE 

HEBREW BIBLE- 



Letter IV.— [Con^inw^d/roiit No. LVIL'] 

xlAviNG* in ^ome preceding tetters; given a short accoartt of 
the progress which has been made in colktiiig the Mss. of the 
Hebrew Bible^ and applying them to the correction of the He- 
brew text ; I propose now to show,, by classifying die various 
readings of some select passages of Scripture, what has been 
the actual result of the labors of Kennicott and De Rossi — 
what degree of error and defect attaches to our common Hebrew 
Bibles, and how far they admit of correction by a careful and 
judicious selection of the various readings. 

It will be found on examination, that by far the sreatest num- 
ber of readings (except manifest errors in the cculated copies) 
make little or no difference in.the sense of the passage; but con- 
sist of the insertion or omission of the mairet ie€tioms, different 
modes of spelling, die coirection of grammatical anomalies, and 
odier matters of no great importance : and that theat compara- 
tively few readings, which make a difference in the sense, and 
seem entitled, on principles of rational and sober criticism, to 
preference, generally harmonise with the context, and improve 
the passage. 

Without further preface 1 shall select a portion of Scripture 
from the Law, the Psalms, and the Prophets, and arrange all 
the various readings of the collated Mss. in each, under the fol- 
lowing heads : 

1st. Insertion or oorission of the conjunction \ 

2d. Insertion or omission of the matres ieUumis. 

Sd. Omissions and other errors of transcribers. 

4th. Other dta^es^ not affecting the sense. 

dth. Changes affecting the sense. 



*' 
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On the Various Readings 



The portioos of Scripture selected for this examination are. 

Genesis iii. Psalm xxii> and Isaiah liii.< 

The various readings in Genesis iii, inserted in Kennicott's 

Hejbrew Bible, are 150 

Which may be thus arranged : 

Ist. Insertion or omission of the conjunction ^ • 2 
2d. Insertion or omission of the matres lectionis ' . 49 
3d. Omissions and other errors of transcribers . 78 
4th. Other changes, not affecting the sense . . 15 
5th. Changes a£recting the sense • • • • 6 

In Ps. zxii, the readings in Kennicott's Bible amount to 181 

Of these there belong to the 1st class • • .11 

fid class • . . ... • .51 

5d class • ' 9^ 

4th class •••.••••14 
5th class . • • • • • • lO 

In Isaiah liii, the readings are • • • .ISO 

Belonging to the 1st class IS - 

^ class • • . • .42 

5d class . . f . • • • 61 

4th class 12 

5th class • . . • . . • . £ ' 

The various readings, therefore^ which have any effect on the 
eense, in these three portions of scripture (omitting manifest 
errors), amount, in the whole, only to 19 out of 4*62. 

It has been remarked in a former letter, that the plan adopted 
by De Rossi was different in some respects from that of Ken- 
nicott : whilst the latter gave all the readings of the Mss. which 
he collated, De Rossi only selected those readings for pnblica* 
tion which he deemed most important " Selectum ego exhi- 
bere coUationem aggredior/' says De Rossi in his Prolegome- 
non, ** ex discrepantibus lectionibus eas tantum congero^ quae 
gravioris aut ullius saltem momenti mihi visae sunt; qus& senaum 
vel mutant, vel afficiunt, et praesidium aliquod habent, non modo 
in Mss. codicibus^ sed etiam in Samar. textu, et in versionibus 
antiquis/'* The readings, therefore, contained in De Rossi's 
Varies Lectiones, and not found in the Mss. collated by Kenni- 



I In this collation no readings are given from the piinted%copies» 
though there are some in the early editions entitled to consideration ; 
nor are any of the recent corrections of the Mss, given, which are dis- 
tinguished by Kennicott by the word *' nuncJ' 

* De Rossi, Prolegomenon, p. xliii. 
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€ott« in Genesis iii^ Ps. xxu, and Isaiah liii^ are only the fol- 
lowing: 

Genesis iii. Class .3. • . 1 Isaiah Uii. Class 3. • 4 

Class 4. • 1 Class 4. • 1 . 

. Class 5. . % Class 5. . 3 

Let us now examine the 19 readings in Kennicott's collation, 
and the 5 in De Rossi's, belonging to the 5th class, and see how 
far they are supported by the ancient versions and other autho-^ 
lities^ and whether any^ and how many of them, are preferable 
to the received text. 

Gen. iii. 2. For Y^ ^30, &c. *' we may tat of the frmt;' 

&c. one Ms. K. reads yy HSD vh^ '* we may not eat of the 
fruit/* &c. This being the reading only of a single Ms., un- 
supported either by the context, or by any of the ancient ver- 
sions, must be rejected. Gen. iii. 10. For Kl^l, " And I 
was afraid f because I was naked/* one Ms. K. and the Syr; and 
Ar. versions read K1H1, " and I saw that I was naked** This 
makes a good sense^ and agrees with the context; but the com- 
mon reading does not require alteration, and is best supported 
by authorities. Gen. iii. 12. For Kin, which, in the unpointed 
Hebrew, signifies ^* he,*' 17 Mss. K.and two primo, and Sam. 
read M^T In the Masoretic copies the textual reading is 

pointed (MVT) like the feminine IWl. In a very considerable 

• • • » • . , 

number of passages in the Pentateuch, this word occurs in the 
sense, and with' the punctuation of the 3d person singular femi- 
nine, but with ^ instead of \ It is not, perbaps, easy to deter- 
mine, whet|ier the. feminine pronoun was ^anciently spelt with 
the same letters as the masculine, which seems to have been 
Seeker's opinion, or. whether > has been corrupted into % in all 
these passages, through the fault of transcribers. This, opinion is 
entertained by Boothroyd and Hamilton, and it is supported in 
many instances by the Sam. text. Whichever reading we adopt, 
the gender, is sufficiently distinguished by the vowel points. 
The same remark applies to v. .20, in which Sam. and some Mss,, 
read H^n for HIH. Gen. iii. 15. For Wn, '' it,'* two Mss. K. 
read HVT, '' she,** and two others, and one De R. appear to 
^ave read the same. This reading is supported by an anony- 
mous Greek version in Origen's Hexapla, by one Ms. of the 
Targum of Onkelos, by the printed Vulgate, and some f>f the later 
Latin Fathers. But the textual reading is supported by the 
context; by almost all the collated Mss.; by the Sam. T. and 
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Vers. ; by Copt., JEth,, Ital./ the Targoms, Syr., Ar., Pew.,, 
and some Msa. of Vulg. No doubt, therefore^ can be reasona- 
bly entertained as to the genuineness of the common reading.^ 
Gen iir. IQ. For ^3, ^for,'' one Ms. De R. prima reads "IVM, 
'' which J^ This makes a better sense^ and though resting at 
present on the authority of a single Ms., 1 think is entitled to 
preference ; being supported by SH the ancient versions, excqpt* 

SI Sam. Gen. iii. SO. For OTTMn, literally, '' the man,", one 
s. De R. and Sam. T. read tnH, *' Jdam^ This word 
occurs uniformly with the article throughout the four first chap- 
ters of Genesis, except Gen. i. 26, '' And God said, let us 
inake man;" and ii. 5, '' there was not a man:** though our au- 
thorised version inconsistently translates, sometimes *' Adam^ 
sometimes '' tht man!* The common reading here is prefera- 
ble. In the 5th chapter the article is uniformly omitted. The 
word ought to be translated '' tht man ** throughout the four 
first chapters of Genesis, excepting the two passages mentioned 
above, and *^ Adam** afterwards. Ps. xxii. 2. For ^J/DIV; 
'' hast thou forsaken meT* one Ms. K. reads ^inrDKf, **hast 
thouforgotten me?" This reading, however, receiving no support 
from the ancient versions, and not being required by d>e con- 
text, must be rejected. Ps. xxii. 2. For ^/Qht^, **from my sal^ 
vation,** or '*from savins me,** six Mss. K. and one primo read 
'^JISJWQ, ''from my crjf! This accords better with the ususd 
construction of 4iebrew poetry, and is preferred by Hare, 
Street, Seeker, 8cc.; but it is not well supported by the ancient 
authorities: most of the Mss. and all the versions support the 
common reading. PB.xxii.4. For VTTp, ** and thou contimiest 
holy,*' Prayer-Book version, one Ms. K. f, Vulg., jEth., and 
perhaps Ar., read Vtp, ** and thou dweUest in the sanctuary!' 
This reading seems entitled to preference. Ps. xxii. 17. For 
^KO, **as a Hon,** or, with a different pmictttation, which some 
critics have proposed,' '^piercingf/' one K. and perhaps another, 
one De R. and one Marg. read THIS, foderunt, ** the^ pierced!* 
Some Mss. read. TO, omitting H. ^1 the ancient versions, 
excepting Chald., read the word in the Sd person plural. This 
readmg is also adopted in our English version. See a statement 
for and agamst its reception into the text in De Rossi's note in 
loc. This eminent critic concurs with Dimock, Street, Horsley; 



' « Latins Vcteri.'^ De Rossi. 

* See De Rossi in loc. append, to vol. iv.'of his Tariw Lectiones. 
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See. in preferring mHS, and Hamilton has very properlj admits 
ted it into the text in bis Codex Criticas. Ps. xxii. 22. For 
001 f which^ according to the Masoretic punctuation, signifies 
'' umcornMy* or the animal usually designated by this English word 
(though it neter occurs elsewhere without M), 26 Mss. and one 
Marg. K., 26 Mss., eight primo, and one Marg. De R. read 
WXk% supported by the context, {, Vulg., £th. One Ms.und 
Ar. read OMl in the singular. Syr. seems to have read D%D1, 
'' lofty!' and Taifr. retains. both WS^ and WMTS. D%)M"I is 
doubtless the best authenticated reading, and is rightly adopted 
by Hamilton in his Codex Criticus* Ps. xxii. 25. For ^J^, 
'* of the poor !" one Ms. K. reads p'^aKI ^ijlf, " of the poor and 
needjf^' But this reading receives no other support. Ps. xxii. 
27. ror D33l!>, ^*your %eart,** one K. and perhaps one primo 
De R. and Syr. read D237, '' their heart" i, V ulg., Ar., have also 
the pronominal suffix D, but they have the noun in the plund 
number* Though this reading is countenanced by the context, 
yet the change of person is so usual in Hebrew poetry, that 
Seeker and Horsley, authorities of considerable weight, prefer 
the common reading. Ps. xxii. 28. For T^97, '^ before thee/* 
one Ms* K., supported by i, Vulg., Syr., iBth., Ar., and Jerome, 
reads TSSP, ** before himJ' This reading is preferred by 
Dimock and Houbigant ; and adopted by Hare, Street, and 
Horsley* 

Isaiah, ch. liii. In this important prophecy, out of 137 va- 
rious readings, 5 only, except manifest errors of the transcribers^ 
have any effect on the sense : and these, indeed, in a very slight 

degree. Isai. liii. 7. For Tiysh, '' to the slaughter/' one Ms* 
K. reads VTTSD^, " to hh slayers.'* This reading cannot be 
admitted; resting, as it does, on the authority of a single unsup- 
ported Ms. Isai. liii. 8. VPyiS,' literally, ^' strokes [were in- 
JUcted] vpon him," one K. perhaps read nt33, '' was he cut off^ 
This also roust be rejected, from its resting on the authority of 

a ungle Ms. Isai. liii. 9* For V/lb3, '*in his de(ith/' two Mss* 

De R. and one primo point t/lbl, ** his tomb/' or ^ monument/' 

as De Rossi translates the word. This reading is approved by 
some critics, but receives no support from the ancient versions. 
Isat. liii. 10. For rfw, '* shall prosper/* two Mss. De 
R. read Tfhx^f ** thall came-^o prober:" but it is likot sop- 



> Itmajr here be observed, that 6, Ar. read HDty} for )Q7> which 
Bisbop Lowth adopts in bis elegant version bf Isaiah, and supports by 
some strong argaments adduced from Dr. KoBnieott. 
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In the Timaetts ; I\¥ i$ r^^oy fuy ig/Mrigay^ fiXotijMnjy St iregi ro 
hot wavrog fnkov rtraiufw, fuXaxa xeu hn^tovpyw wxro^ tb xcu 
fIfMpcts ff/ti};^«yi)(raro, wpomnit x«i irpta'PuTcin^ c»[Miroo¥ oara errog 
wgtt¥w yiyovff. Here 'for vrnfMrm, the text of Proclus' has 
rightly Um ; aiid this was alto the reading of the Medicean Ms., 
as is evident from Ficinus's Tersion of this passage, vrfiich is as 
follows : *' Terrain autem altricem nostram, circa polum per 
universum extensiini alligatatn diei noctisque effectricem et 
custodem esse voluit^neciion primam antiquissimamqtte Deorum 
omnium qui intra c'oelum sunt geniti.'' 

O^ra iTi ytyi) Xonra rgta fwffta. Here for ynn}r«| it is re- 

attimte to read avivijTay as is evident both from Proolus* and 
le version of Ficmu^^ which is, ^ Tria adhuc genera mort^ 
lium nobis generanda restant/' 

In Ejnst. II. oXXa irokov t% fu]y tout* mtiv, m irai Axw^iw xcu 
^flogiSo^y ro 9f(ovn[Mif iretrrwv eutiov tdm xax«y; Here the sense 
evidently requires thaf we should read xaktav for xaxatv; and 
diis emendation is supported by the authority of Proclus in 
Flat. Theol.,> though this has been overlooked by all the edi- 
tors of Plato ; the version of Ficinus has, therefore, erroneously 
malorum for pulchrorum. 

The following passages are ascribed to Plato, the former by 
Apnleitts, and the latter by Ficinus ; but the (jfreek original of 
them does not appear to be at present extant. In the treatise 
therefore De Deo Socratis, Apiueius, speaking of the cBfficulty 
attending the intellectual perception of the first cause, says : 
** Cur ergo nunc dieere exordiar ? cum Plato celesti facundia 
praeditus, aequiparabilis Diis immortalibus disserens, frequen- 
tissime preedicet, hunc solum inajestatis incredibiii quadam ni- 
mietate et ineffiibili, non posse penuria sermonb humani quavis 
«ratione vel modice comprehendi, vix a sapientibus viris, cum 
se^igoreanimi quantum hcuit a corpore semoverunt intellectum 
bigus Dei : id quoque interdum velut in altissimis tenebris, ra' 



< See Proclos in Htn. p. 280. * InTln.p.906. 

3 See Xib« ii. p. 104. For he there saysi to yog «oiov r* fxnT •mnnnf tttna^ 
iffri xttXwv ttf Tnr vfurtcmy «exw a»ofigo/uiiw. According tp Plato, indeed, 
the cause of every thing beautiful and good is to be k-eferred to the first 
principle of things; but nothing really evil originates from thence. 
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pidisumo caruscamine lumen candidtun intermicare" Tbe tatter 
part of this sentetic^^ which is in italics^ is not to be fbund in 
any of the writings of Plato that now remain. 

In tbe n^Lt place, Ficinus in Tom. IL of his works. Edit. 
Basil, p. 1188, observed respecting tbe first cause of all : ** Et 
in Epistola ad Syracusanos inquit Plato, Mundi quinetiam 
architectum verbis exprimi vulgo non posse, testis est is meus, 
tnulto minus architecti patrem," What Plato here says, is not 
to be found in any of his existing^ epistles, nor is an epistle of 
bis to tbe Syracusans extant. Thirteen epistles, indeed, are 
published as written by Plato ; but of these, the Idth is justly 
marked as spurious in all tbe early editions of Plato ; and the 
first and the fifth were written by Dion, though in the Bipont, 
and also in Beck's edition ; the fifth has the name of Plato pre- 
fixed to it. That it was not however written by Plato, is et i- 
dent from tbe following extract :— on llXaretw o^e ev rif tturpi/^t 
yeyoye, xeu tov Sijftoy x^reAa^ey ijSi} n^to'jStircpoy x^i 6i9tp-/Myov vitd 
reoy ef/Lwpaaisf, xoXA« km avofuoM rf txtiyou ^ujxjSouAi} TFpaTTeiv eirei 

luev xtyStfyuo'sty cpero, ttMov Se ouSey voniirffiy. tclutov 8e oijxai igacai 
a¥ xai n^y eftijy ^t;ftj3ouXi)y. « yag So^aiftey ayiUToos v/sv»y iroAXa 
ay ya^ftn ijjxiy svKWt, exro^ ay yiyvono ng^ vtpi sfji^ xai ret zpM 

All the early editions therefore of Plato^ rightly ascribe this 
epistle to Dion ; and it t^ strange that Fabricius should not 
)iave perceived Uiis» and that he should conceive the ISth. epis- 
tle not to be spurious, because Diogenes Laertius enumerates 
thirteen epistles of Plato. 

Plato in his seventh epistle, which is to Dionysius, says to 
him, in answer to his inquiry about the nati^re of the first cause 
of all things : fpaff» ro^fvv h* amyyiwv, wa xav ri i) SeAro^ ij itovrou 
i| yiK 6V mv)(utg xetS^. Here, for 7rrv}($us, 1 conceive it neces- 
sary to read tu^ou^. And then the meaning of Plato will be, 
<' that he speaks to Dionysius through enigmas, lest hia letter 
to him should suffer any casuality either by land or by sea/' 
My reason for adopting this alteration i^ principally owing to 
the following reading of tbn passage in Prod, in Plat. ThaoL 
p* 103. fpotffw Toivav 8t* aiyiypoy, lya nay ri i) SfXvof, )} Toyrou, i} 
yi$ f^^i jf^^ ' in which extract, for fbad*}, which I have no 
doubt is to be ascribed to the carelessness of the transcribers, it 
is requisite to read irodi]. 

1 only add that there is great riiason to believe that this epis- 
tle to the Syracusans cited by Ficinus, not only existed in his 
time^ but aJso that it was a genuine production of Plato. For 

VOl^XXX. CIJL NO. LX. U 
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in the T^maeus, Plato wyn, ** that it ia difficult to diacover the 
maker and father of the universe^ and impossible to reveal him 
by language to all men r but of the supreme principle of things, 
Ysho, according to Plato, is superior to the maker of the world, 
and is denominated by him the one and the good, he says, in the 
conclusion of his first hypothesis in the Parmenides, '' that k 
can neither be named, nor spoken of, nor conceived by opinion, 
Qor be known, nor perceived by any being.'' At the conclu- 
sion also of his 6th epistle, there is this very remarkable pas- 
aage i xturov row TAvrcoy tfsov nfftiLwa rcoy rt oyrcoy xai rwy ftsX- 
XoiTcov rou Tf ijyejxoyo^ xai airiw itampct xupiov nroftyuyra;* ov ay 
oyreo; ^tXoo'offlDjXfy, fijrojxsSa itarrt^ cra^o^ ug iwaiJi^iV mAfWKtaif 
fvSaijxovwif. Here he not only speaks of the God who is the 
leader of every thin^ present and future, but likewise of the 
lord and father of this leader and cause ; the former of which 
deities is, according to him, the Demiurgus, and the latter the 
ineffiible principle of things. 

T. TAYLOR. 



R H. BARKERI 

DISSERTATIO DE VARUS BASSIS, quo^ 
rum mentio in veteribus Scriptoribus et Monumentis 
facta est. 

Pars I. 

Lucius JtMUus Bassm, Ludi JUiu$» Decretum Tenium 
apud P. P. Dobneum in Epist. ad Rose, {Classical Jour^ 
nal, 59, 141.) pertinet ad Romanum magistratum, cujus no- 
men alibi, ni fallor, non occurrit : 'EttsI Atumog Ai^Riog, Amndo9 
tAog^ Beunroff hi irarris §uvovg m¥ httrsXsl xa) xari xomv rjf x^Asa 
xa) xor' tSlaif ixiartf reov ToXirwy, iraTpc/wagiiSorov wctgsikni^s T^y 
w^S roy iiifLOf ^jxeoy moiaf, x.t,A.^ Dr. Ramsdenus ap. P. P. 
Dbbraeum /. c. p. 145. hsec notavit : — '^ Jufidius Bassusin M. 
A. Seneca Suasor. 6. is probably father of Aufidius Bassus in 
L. A. Seneca Epist. 30. The father seems to be mentioned as 
an Author by Pliny Epist. 3, 5. The 6th Satire of Persius 
' against Co vetousness' is addressed to Bassus^ What evidence 
is ftere of this being Citsius Bassus, as saici in the Notes i 
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No evidence in the Satire* It would suit AufiMm Bassus the 
son, or some of his descendants inheriting his liberal mind. See 
line 67." Recte vir doctus statuit Aufidium Bassuni M. A. 
Senecae Rhetoris fuisse patrem Aufidii illius Bassi, cujus memi 
nit L. A. Seneca Phiilosopbus. Sed quae de Cassio tifasso scri- 
psit, parum pensitata sunt. 

'^ jiufidius {Bctssus,) Phil« valde senex, qui mortem tranquille 
exspectabat, et de ea sapienter loquebatur affirmans earn timen- 
dam non esse ob varias causas, quas affert L. Seneca Ep. SO. 
ad Lucil.*^ M atth. Aimerichii Specimen veteris Romana Lite" 
ratura deperdita, vel ad/iuc latentis^ Ferrariae 1 784. 4to. p. 48. 
'' Nos quidem omnes, patrem, te, fratremque diximus opere 
justo, temporum nostrorum historiam orsiafine Aufidii Bassi." 
Plin. Hist. Nat. Prof. '' Meminit porro hujus operis, libris 
uno et XXX* comprehensi, historiarum a fine Aufidii Bassi, Plin. 
Jun. Ep. 3, 5. (* Dubii sermonis octo scripsit, sub Nerone no* 
vissimis annis, quum omne studiorum genus pauio liberius et 
erectius, periculosum servitus fecisset, A fine Aufidii Bassi 
triginta unus/) Laudat et Tacitus passim, uiAnn. IS. p. 204. 
etc." [Imo nihil tale reperiri potest in Ann., at in Dial, de 
Oratt. 23. legitur, Quibus eloquentia tui Aujidii Bassi, aut 
Servilii N(yoiani, ex comparatione Sisenna aut yarronis sot*- 
deiJ] ** Librorum Aufidii Bassi, de Bello Germanico, m^entio 
ap. Quintil. 10, 1, p. 750/' Hk;duin. Plinius Hist* Nat. 6, 
10.: ''Universae (Armenian) maguitudinem Aufidius quinqiia- 
gies centena mill, prodidit." ** De Aufidio/' inquit Hard., '' in 
Prof, ad Titum diximus." '* Aufidius Bassus, Historias scri« 
psit, a cujus fine non vitas, sed Historian C. Plinius libros Hi- 
storicos XXXI. auspicatus, absolvit, Plin. Ep. 3. ad Macrum. 
Hunc^ puto, citat Plin. Major 6, 9. Eundem, quanquam senem 
et valetudinarium, laudat a oMignitudine animi Seneca Ep. SO. 
ad Lucilium. Prasciarus etiam de eo Quintiliani locus 10, 1.'^ 
Job Glandorpii Onomasticon Historic Romana, Francofurdi 
1589. fol. p. 139. 

" Cn. Aufidius, vir praetorius, luminibus captus, laudbtus tan* 
quam valde eruditus a Cic. de Fin. 5. Idem Tusc. 5, (39.) ait 
Historias scripsisse, et in litteris vixisse.'' Matth. Aimerich. /. 
e. p. 48. <' Sic inter Historicos antiquos, quorum Fragmenta 
in calce Sallustii exhibentur, nonnuUi errant, in legitimam tem- 
porum viam nondum reducti, et a me asterisco notati, * Cn. 
Aufidius 255. Wass.^ Chr. Saxii Onom. liter. T. 1. p. xxii. 

" Aufidius Bassus Historicus, Augusti ac Tiberii temporibus 
squalis M. Senecae Rhetoris, ut ex ejus Suasor. 6. cosnosci- 
mus. Ibidem inter Historicos refertur, qui elogiis suis Cicero- 
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neiD fuere prosecuti. Reliquit autem Belli Germanici libros, 
ut^ docet Quintil. L. 10. Etiam de Bella Civili scripsit. Vide 
Voas. Hist. Lat. \. M." Nic. Lloyd. Diet. Hist. Geogr. Poet. 
(io iitera B.) '* Avfidius Bossy s,** inquit idem Lloyd, (sub li. 
tera A,) ^'nobilis Historicus, qui de Rebus Germanids Historiam 
conscripsit. Etiam de Bella Civili egifc : und^ ista suot^ qui^ 
M. Seneca de Ciceroue refert. Meminit ejus Auctor de Caus. 
cart. Eloq. (I. c.^) et fortasse idem est, quern Plin« Hut. Nai* 
6, 9* signal, cum ait, Universa {Armefiia) magnitucHnem Au^ 
fidius quinquagies centena millia pradidit. At non de hoc, puto« 
sed de filio ejus loquitur L. Seneca Ep. SO. Ea sic incipit :— 
' Bassum Aufidium, virum optimum, vidi quassum, aetati oblu- 
ctantem. Sed jam plus ilium degravat, quam quod possit attolli. 
Magno senectus, et universo pondere iocubuit. Scis ilium sem- 
per iufirmi corporis et exhausti fuisse : diu illud continuit, et, ut 
verius dicam, concinnavit, subito defecit/ Fortasse idem est JP« 
Aufidim memoratus Prisciano L. 8., ubi eum docet cantestatur 
passive usur passe pro (rvfj^fMifTu^airett. At plane ab hoc diver- 
sus est Aufidius Madestus^ Grammaticus nobilis, qui Maronem 
interpretatus fuit, et quern celebrat Philai^yrius in Georg. 2. 
Vide Voss. Hist. Gr. 4, 14." Nic. Lloyd. Diet. Hist. Geagr. 
Poet. Neque vero P. Aufidii nee Aufidii Modesti mentio ab 
Aimericbio /. c. facta est. 

'' Aufidius Madestus, Quibtom, in morbo sibi dicentem ma* 
nus esse frigidas, Atqui calidiu, inquitf e provincia extulisti, 
notans ilium in proconsulatu multa furatum, Plut. Symp. %•* 
Jo. Glandorpii Onom. Hist. Ram. p. Id9. 
' '^ C. Julius MadestuSf Libertus C. Julii Hygini, in studiis 
atque doctrina patroni vestigia secutus, ut Suetonius, citatur 
Gellio 5, 9. ut scriptor Confusarum Quastianum. Scripsit et 
librum de Feriis, citante Macrobio. Meminere Quintil. Gell. 
Diomedes. A Martiale Epigr. 10, 21. sic laudatur : 

Scribere te, qua vix intelligat ipse Madestus, i 
Et vix Claranus, quid, raga, Sexte,juvat f' 

Jo. Giandor[»i On&m. Hist. Ram. p. 490. *' Denique cum. 
Epigrammatbgrapborum nomeuclatura vel in Antkologia La-' 
tina corpore, yel in nova Fabricii Bibliatheca Latina Editione 
Lipsiensi, T. 3. p. 266., uIm maxime coUocari oportuerat, desit, 
ea vefo valde necessaria ad inveniendos cujusque versus, nee a 
mei operis forma afiena esse videatur^ illius quoque laborem 

subterfugere hoc loconolui, Julius Madestus 2, 171/' Chr. 

Saxii Onam. Liter. T. I. p. xxvii-xxx. 
Ceterum G. Jo. Vo^sii verba, ad qusB provocat Nic. Lloy- 
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diusy 9unt haec :— '' Ac plane ab hoc Aufidio Basso alius est 
Aufidius Modestus, Grammatidus nobilis, qui Maronem inter- 
preUtus fuit. Celebrat Pbilargyrius in Georg. 2. r — ' Aufidius 
Modestus legisse se affirmabat hunc morem esse Dacorum, ut, 
cum ad bella proficiscerentur, non prius rem capesserent, quam 
de Istro certum modum haurientes ore in modum sacri vim, ju* 
rarent, non se ad patriiae sedem regressuros, nisi hostibus cssis : 
et idcirco Virgilium familiari sibi bypallage usum di)cisse, Istrum 
cofiyuratum, apud quem Daci conjurare consilevernnt.' Idem 
in Georg, 3. avAw; voc^t MadestufHf ubiin ilio Maronis crurum 
tenus ait temu pro fine accepisse/' 

" Atifidius Bassus, Rhetor et Historicus, qui Quintiliani 
asvo floruit et scripsit Belli Germanici Hist, Laudatur et no- 
tatur a QuiutiL L« 10/' Matth* Aimerich. /. c» Idem est qui 
Aiifidius Bassus Rhetor infra positus. 

'' Ai^ius Bassus, prsecedente antiquior, qui valde senex 
erat^ cum de eo Seneca loquebatur in Mp* ad Luc. Erat Phi- 
losopbns. Vide Aufidius in A. Seneca eum vocat Bassum Au-> 
fidium, et de eo ait fuisse virum optimum, quassum., aetati ob« 
luctantem^ infirmi corporis et exsucci, ac senectutis pondere 
degravatum.*' Matth. Aimerich. /• c. 

'' Aufidius Bassus, Rhetor, de quo M. Seneca Suasor., ubi 
de Morte Cic. Forsitan hie erat Bassus, de quo Seneca filins 
in Epistt,, qui in juventute tempof« M. Senecae declamabat, 
quique postea Pfailosophias studiis se totum addixit, et fama 
JrhiL tempore L. Senecse jam senex darus erat, ac RomsB no^ 
tus/' Matth. Aimerich. /. e. Idem est qui Aufidius Bassus Rhe*' 
tor supra positus. 

''Not a: — Ex his Aufidiis forsitan unus, Aufidius Bassus 
appellabatur, et alter Bassus Aufidius, ac L. Seneca de hoc, M. 
autem Seneca de primo mentionem fecit. Fieri etiam potuit, ut 
Rhetor eX Philosophus idem esset, ao ab uno Seneca sub Aufidii, 
ab alio sub Bassi nomine veluti praecipuo, ac magis vulgato cita 
retur : quo factum ut de diversitate dubitetur, cum unus et idem 
Bassus fuerit, de quo Senecas loquuntur. Adnotavi jam initio, 
saepe Auctores eosdem a diversis citari, nunc sub nomine, nunc 
sub praeoomine, et nonnunquam sub solo cognomine, vel agno- 
mine, unde nascitur confusio.^' Matth. Aimerich. /. c. p. 62. 

'' Cn. Aufidius, civis Romanus, fuit Olymp. clxx., extremis 
nempe Ptolemaei Lathyri temporibus, cum Komae bellum esset 
civile inter Marium et Syllam. Innotuit hie nobis beneficio 
Ciceronis. Ejus haec verba in Tusc.5, (89* :) * Pueris nobis Cn. 
Aufidius, praetorius, et in senatu sententilam dicebat^ nee amicis 
deliberantibus deerat, et Gracam scribebat Historiam, et videbat 
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in literis/ Ubi videbat retineo/' [cf. Dalecarop. infra dtanduniy} 
** etsi et vivebat legere possis. Sed prius malo, <juia cascoriim 
duntaxat exempla referuntur/ Unde et Steph. Pighius^nn.T.^. 
ad A. U. Iscxxxiv. censet post pnetorius deesse verba il|a, 
licet cacus. Meminit quoque bujus Aufidii Plinius Nat. Hist. 
6, 9. : ' Universal' (Armenian) ' magnitiidinem Aufidius quia- 
quagies centena millia prodidit.' Aufidium in epitomis citat 
Scriptor de Origine Gentis Romafue, ubi ait : — * Aufidius sane, 
et Domitius I. 1. (Aremulum Sylvium) non fulmine ictum, sed 
terras motu prolapsum, simul cum eo regiam in Albanum lacum, 
tradunt/ ** [Sed nostra quidem sententia, hi Scriptoris incerti 
et Pliuii loci pertinent ad alterum Aufidium, nempe Aufidium 
Bassuniy Historitt Latina Scriptoreoiy ut ipse Voss., uioz citan- 
dus,. alibi docuit«] 'f Fortaase idem est Cn, Aufidius, quj Quae- 
stor fuit A. U. locxxxv, Caecilio Metello et Cotta Coss., 
quique A. Idcxl, Balfao et Catone Coss. fuit Tribunus Plebis, 
et a quo Lex Aufidia lata, jut liceret Africanas advefaere in ita- 
liam Circensium gratia; cujus Legis Plin« meminit 8, 17. Nee 
diffitendum tamen, duos fuisse Cn. Aufidios ; unum proftorium, 
ut eum Cic. vocat Tusc. 5, (391 ;) alterum Consularem, quern 
prior iile adoptarat. Adoptivi ejus, pariterque adoptantis, men- 
tio etiamest ap. Cic. Or, pro Domo^ ' Non astas ejus, qui ado- 
ptabat, quaesitaest, ut in Cn. Aufidio, et M. Pupio; quorum 
uterque nostra memoria summa senectute, alter Oresten, alter 
Pisonem adoptavit/ '' G. Jo. Vbss. de Hist. Gr. 4, 14. p. 
474. '^ Cn. Aufidius, Tusc. QQ. 5, 39. praetorius. Cicerone 
puera, caecus, in Senatum tamen venit, Historiam Gracam scri- 
psit : cf. de Fin. 5, 19. (' Equidem e Cn. Aufidio, praetorio, em- 
dito'bomine, oculis capto, saepe audiebam, cum se iucis magis, 
quam utilitatis desiderio moveri diceret:') Dom. 13. adoptat 
Oresten." Jo. Aug. EmestM Clavis Cic. p. 70. 

'' Cn. Aufidius, Tribunus Plebis cum M. Juventio Talya^ 
A. U. C. DLxxxnii. Liv. 43."' [* A. U. oclxx. gessit Tribu- 
natum plebis.' Harduin. ad Plin. 8, 17.] ** Forsan hie est, 
cujus meminit Plin. 8» 17. Nam cum veteri S. C. non liceret 
Aft icanas pantheras in Itaiiam advehi, ipse contra hoc tulit ad 
populum, peripisitque Circensium gratia importare.'^ Jo. Glan- 
dorpii Onam. Hist. Rom. p. 138. '' Cn. Aufidii, civis Romani/' 
inquit Dalec. ad Plin. /. c, " oculis capti, qui, quum eonun 
sensu carerel, ne atrum ab albo posset discernere, videbat ta- 
men b Uteris, et Gracam Historiam scribebat, meminit Cic. 
TtMc 4. Victorius 1. 3. c. 20/' Dalecampii vero notam citavit 
Nic. Lloyd. Diet. Hist. Geogr. Poet. ** Anno Urbis j>clxxxii., 
Ciceronis xxicvi., Coss. fuerunt Cn, Aufidius Orestes, P. 
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Cornelius Lentulus Sura ; Orestes geotis Aurelias cognomen est ; 
sed hie Orestes a Cn. Aufidio adoptatus, ut Cic. pro Domo tat, 
Cn. Aufidius Orestes dictus fuit. Co, Oresten^ cum Tribunus 
Plebis esse non potuisset, Consulem factum^ ait Cic, pro Plan' 
do. Idem Praetor Urbanus fuit anno Urbis dclxxvi.^ ut ex 
Valerio 7> 7y (6.) apparet." Fr. Fabr. Marcodurani Historia 
Ciceroniana p. 207* £d« Amstel; 1659. Valerii locus est hie : 
— '* Quid Mamerci ^milii Lepidi Consulis, quam grave de- 
cretum ! Genucius quidam^ Matris Ma^nae Gallus^ a Cn. Oreste 
Praetore Urbis iropetraverat, ut restitui se in bona Naeviani ju- 
beret, quorum possessionem secundum tabulas testamenti ab ipso 
acceperat. Appellatus Mamercus a SurdinOj cujus libertus 
Genucium hairedem fecerat^ praetoriam jurisdictionem abrogavit : 
quod diceret^ Genucium amputatb sui ipsius sponte genitalibua 
corporis partibus, neque virorum neque mulierum numero ha* 
beri debere. Conveniens Mamerco, conveniens principi sena- 
tusdecretum ; quo provisum est, ne obscoena Genucii pnesentiay 
inquinataque voce, tribunalia magistratuum sub specie petiti 
juris poUuerentur. Uulto Q. MeteUus Praetorem Urbanum 
aeveriorem egit, quam Orestes gesserat/' 

** Cn. At^iuSf pnetoriusi caecus in senatu sententiam dixit* 
Historiani Gracam scripsit. Cic. Tusc, Fors idem est, quern 
Plin*?* 63. offenso pede in Comitio, cum Senatumingrederetur, 
interiisse scribit/' Jo. Gl. /. c. Locus est : ** C. Aufustius, egres- 
8U8 quum in Senatum iret, offenso pede in Comitio/' (exspira- 
vit.) '* Hoc familiae Romanae nomme/' inquit Harduin., '' pa- 
liim sibi cognito, neque admodum in libris obvio, perterriti Plinii 
EditoreSy contrk fidem Mss. omnium, R. 1. 2. Colb. l.,2. 
Chiffl. Par. vet. Dal. etc. C. Aufidium reponere ausi silht. 
At exstat frequens AufustisB familias mentio m Inseriptionibus 
antiquis ap. Gruter., cujusmodi ilia est jam proxime recitata, p. 
525. L. AuFusTius, L. F, Palatina. Sebbnus/' 

*' Cn. Jujidius Orestes, Consul A. U. C. dclxxxiii.'* 
[imo ocLxxxii., Ciceronis xxxvi.] ''cum P.Comelio Len* 
tulo; quem Cic. sua memoria adoptatum tradit a Cn. Aufidio 
in summa senectute, ad Pont, pro Domo sua.** Jo. Gl. /• c. 

** Etiam Aufidius Bassus Augusti et Tiberii tempore fuit, 
aequalis M. Senecae Rhetoris, ut ex ejus Suasoria 6. cognosci- 
mus. Ibidem inter HUtoricos refertur, qui elogiis suis Cicero- 
nem fuere prosecuti. Reliquit autem BelU Germanici libros : 
ut Fabius docet L. 10. Ubi et ejusmodi de eo Judicium appo- 
nit: — ' Servilius Novianus et ipse a nobis auditus est, clari vir 
ingenii et sententiis creber, sed minus pressus, quam bistorias 
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auctoritas postulat. Qaam, paulum letate praBcedens eum, 
BaMus Aufidiusy egregie uti^ue in libris Belli Germanid prae- 
atitit, i^anere ipso probabilis in omnibus ; sed in quibuadani Buis 
ipsa virtbus minor/ Etiam de Belh Civiti scripsit : uode ista 
sunti qu9 M. Seneca de Gicerone refert. Ubi Aufidiiu desiit, 
ibi cospit Plioius Veronensis. Hoc ostendunt vera Plinii Juui- 
oris E^. 3p5. ubi inter alia scripsisse dicitur, A Jine Aufidii 
Basii triginta et unum. Hoc Y V« DD. interpretantur de fine 
histojia^y quam scripserat de Belh Civile (Andr. Schott. de Cla^ 
ri$ ap. Senecam Uheiaribm.) Id minus placet ; nam' pauIo 
ante dixerat Plin. scripsisse de Betlo Germanko lihros xx. 
Atqui librosy quos a fine Aufidii fiassi coepit, numero erant 
XXXI. £rgo verba allala de Belli Germanid opere intelligi 
non possunt Meminit et Aufidii hujua Scriptor de Caurie eor^ 
rupta Eloquentia, et fortasse idem est^ quern Plin. signat Hisi. 
Nat* 6, 9. cum ait : * Universse' ( Armenis) ' magnitudinem 
Aufidiiis quinquagies centena miUia prodidit/ At non de hoc, 
putOy sed de filio ejus loquitur L. Seneca Ep. SO. Ea incipit : 
-^' Bassum AufidiuiUy virum optimum^ vidi quassum^ aetati ob- 
luctantem* Sed jam plus ilium degravat« quam quod poaait 
attolli. Magno senectus et univerdp pondere incubuit, Scia 
ilium semper infirmi corporis et exhausti fuisse : diu illud con- 
tinuity et, ut verius dicam> concinnavit, subito defecit*' Fortasse 
idem est P» Aufidius niemoratus Prisciano L« 8., ubi eum docet 
cofUe^atur passive usurpasse pro cviA/Mtfrvpthra^ : nempe in ver- 
bis istis. Si quis alio pociiatur nomine, turn cum his contestaiur, 
aifue otim vocitabaturJ' G. Jo. Voss. de Hist. Lat. 1, 23. p. 
113. Alius saltern est P. Aufidim, de quo loquitur Varro de 
H. R.2, 9. : '' P. Aufidius Pontianus Amiterminus, cum gre- 
ges oviiim emisset in Umbria ultima/' etc. 

Uapc igitur est summa rerum. 1. Cn. Aufidius, csbcuSi Ci- 
ceroni memoratus, HiHorioi Gncca Scriptor fuit; idemque 
'PrsBtorius, Quasstor, Tribunus Plebis, Auctor Legis^ Aufidis. 
Nemo autem praeter Cieeronem Historic iUius Graae mentio* 
nem fecit. S. Cn. Aufidius Ore^ies, a Cn« Aufidio alteri ado- 
ptatus^ cujus memiuerunt VaK Max. et Pseudo-Cic. pro Domo. 
Ad iHiQc.vero seu potius ad alterum pertinet Historia Lathia, 
cujus Fragmenta in SallUstii sui c»Ice exhibuit Wass. ,3. P. 
Aufidiusy Prisciano memoratus^ Atictor libri cujusdam ignoti. 
4. Aufidius Bassus, Rhetor et Hjatoricus, Auctor Historia La» 
tina, quum Plinius senior continuavit^ Plinius junior citavit ; 
Quiniil., Scriptor de Causis Cormpta Ehqtientia, Scriptor de 
Origine Gentis Romanai, et M. Seneca Rhetor laudarunt, 5. 
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Bassus Aufidiu8| filius Aufidii Bassi illitis, Pbilosophus^ de quo 
loquitur L. Seneca Philosophus in Ep. SO. ad LuciL Cf. Ba9^ 
su$ Stoicus. 

'' Casius Bassus, inter Pditas Lyricos relatus est. Floruit 
aetate Claudii principisi et usqiie ad Flaviorum imperium per- 
venit: quod ipsum Fabius Quintil. testatur, qui refert ilium a 
se visual, quo tempore libroa suos de Oratoria , Institutiotft 
componeret Fuit hoc observandum ea ratione, ut facilius de- 
vitemus illorum errorem^ qui parum prudenter de Csesio Basso 
disserunt. Idem libros abquot scripsit vario et multipHci car- 
mine, ut Flaccus apud nos, et Pindaros apud Gra^cos. Veteres 
Auctores qaum de Poetis L^ricis agunt, Horaiium Flaccun^ 
et Caesium Bassiiiki prsecipue enumerant, qui legi mereantur. 
Diomedes quoque Grammfiticus Molossicos numeros refert, 
qui durissimi babentur, a Cassio Basso compositos. Amicos 
nabuit Publium Ovidium,' et Persium, Satyrarum Scriptorem, 
qui ad bunc Bassum scribens, ita ilium alloquitur : 

jldmovit jam bruma foco te, Basse, Sabino ? 
Jamne lyra et tetrico vivunt tibi pectine chorda ? 
Mire opifex numeris veterum pracordia vocum 
Atque marem strepitumjidis tntendisse Latina, 
Moxjuvenes agUare jocos, et pollice honesto 
Egregios lusisse senes? 

Neque desunt, qui scribant, eundem Caesium cum villa sua con- 
flagrasse, ardente Vesevo Monte, ignibus late sstuantibus. Ce- 
lelu-es fuerunt iisdem temporibus Autidius Bassus, HistoriiB 
Auctor, et Salejus Bassus^ Pdeta Lyricus. De utroque dice-* 
mus suis locis/' P. Crinitus^de Poetis Laiinis, c. 61. p. 473« 
Sad ubinam ilia de Aufidio Basso reperienda sint, mihi non 
compertum est* 

*' Post Horatium, inquam, erat Casii Bassi imago, qui et 
ipse, ut Horat., Lyricus, Claudio principe floruit, usque ad 
Vespasianorum tempora : hujus Bassi meminit Fabius Quinti- 
lianus, cum prius esset de Horatio locutus : ^ Si quern/ ait, 
* adjicere veils, is est Caesius Bassus, quern nupcr vidimus; 
sed eum longe pr^cedunt ingenia viventiumi' Kjusdem Bassi 
meminit et Grammaticus Diomedes. Pcrsius quoque Flaccus 
ad Bassum Satyram scripsit, cujus hoc est priiicipium : 



■ Forsan vir doctns rcspexit ad Ovid. Tritt, 4, 9. 

ParUieui Heroo^ Sasna qtioaue clanujambii, 
Dukia canvichii membra fuert met. 
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Musa dacetfidibus dipos puerosque deorum, 

Et pugikm mctorem, et equum certannne primum, 

Etjuvenum curas, et libera vina referre, 

Ctesius Bassus, at ex Persio cogooacimus^ de his omnibus 
quid scripaerat : de laudatione deorum jam diximus : hie vero 
tansuntur ilUus Odas in laudes virorum fortium. 'EfoortxA attin- 
git Feniusy eum ait. Max juvenes agitate jocM. At quas vo- 
cantur Horatio libera xAna, h. e« avft^ortKA imtviuetrat. Et 
kudes Tits senilis otio et quieti redditae pulcerrime exprimit 
iliia verbis, etpollice honesto Egregios lasisse senes. Non multo 
aliter, si bene ipemini, Hadr. Tumeb. in suia Adverst. alicubi 
hsc interpretatur/' ^* Casius BassuB, inter iMticos pomtur a 
Fabio Quintil., qui ae eum vidiaae acribit. Conflagravit com 
villa aua ardente Veaevo. Ad hunc tradit^r Satyram acripsiaae 
Peraiua hoc initio: 

Admovitjam bruma foco te, Basse, Sabino.** 

Jo. Glandorpii Onom. Hist. Bom. p. 182. '' desius Bassus, 
Poeta lAfticus, et Grammaticus, quem ardente Veauvio cum 
villa aua uatum esse aunt qui tradant. Veauviua autem prinntm 
emctare ccspit flammaa A. D. ix. KaK Sept. A. asrae vulgaris 
Christianas 79«" Chr. Saxii Onom. Liter. 1, ^97. 

'< Fuit et CiBsius Bassus, Poeta Lyrictis, quem astate Nerooia 
et Galbse vixiase, turn inde liquet, quod Peraiua ad eum Saii- 
ram acribit, turn e verbis Fabii L. 10», ubi et de eo judicium 
ponit : — ' Lyricorum Horatius fere aolua legi dignua* Si quem 
adjicere velia, ia erit Caaaiua Baaaua, quem nuper vidimus/' Dio- 
medea L. 4. ex Ca^aio Basso citat hoc carmen Molosaicuoi. 

Romani Gallis devictis sunt victores. 

Quanquam in veteriquoque libro Celsius Bassus voeetur, versus- 
que is sic coacipiatur : 

Romani victores, Germanis devictis. 

Auctor Schoppius Susp. Lectt. 5, 22. De Celsi nomine plane 
dissentio. Sed ut de Germanis Bassus scripserit, non displicet, 
quia iis temporibus bellum Romanis semper cum Germanis. 
Sunt quibus Cassias Bassus videatur auctor Comufnentariorum 
in Phxnom. Arati a Germanico conversa. Fulvius Ursinus in 
Georg. 1. Calpurnium Bassum appellat. Sed ipsum Ca^sarem 
Germanicum auctorem eorum esse, Lactantius censet de F. JR. 
1, 11* atque idem Politianus existimat in Misc. 28. Is vero 
Caesar Germanicus fuerit, non quem Tiberius adoptavit, quae 
Lilii Gyraldi sententia erat ; sed Caesar Pomitianus, quem Ara- 
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teorum interpfetem esse liquido ostendit Nobilissiinua ac Sere- 
nissimi Suecoruin Regis ad Foederatas Belgicse Provinciaa Le« 
gatu9, Janas Rutgersius Far* Lecti. % 9« Sed ut de Arateis 
Latino carmine redditis aniplissimo huic viro asseatio, (nam 
FirniicuSy qui, Prof. L. Z,, Julio Cssari tribuit, faac parte 
indignus, cujus ratio habealur^) ita de Commentariis in GeTma^^ 
nicum quo minus Lactanfio ac PoKtiano subscribani, non uoo 
argumento compellor, ut alibi fusius explicamus/' 6. Jo. 
Voss. de Hist, hat. \, %%. p. 1)5. Ubioam vero est explicatio 
ilia? '* Alter ex prffifetis, qui Bassi uomen praeferebant, vel ab his 
diversus, scripsit in Germanici Phanom. Comment., et citatur 
a Casl. Rhodig. Lectt. Aritiq, 18, 34. ubi de Dea Assyriorum 
disserit.'^ Matth. Aimerich. /. c. p. 63. '' Sunt qui Commen** 
taria Latina in Aratum, in Latinum conversum a Germanico 
Ciesare, multa eruditione referta, sed niendosa^ huic Basso ascri- 
bant.'' L. Greg. Gyrald. I. c. p. 498. Germanici Ciesaris Ara* 
tea sic incipiunt : 

Ab Jove prificipium magno deduxit Aratus 
Carminis ; at nobis genitor tu maximus auctor. 

Ubi Buhl. p. 837* : — '' Genitorem baud dubie innuit Germani* 
cus Augustum, quamvis improprie se hujus filium appellet^ cum 
esset hie avus, ille nepos per adoptionem ; erat enini ille Drusi 
Claudii, qui Augusti privignus erat, filius, postea a Tiberio pa* 
truo adoptatus, Augusto Tiberium adoptante, fectus est Augusli 
nepos. Allocutus est Germanicus infra quoque AugUslum, ut 
T. 16. 

Pax tua, tuque adsis nato, numenque secundes. 

558. Hie, Auguste, tuum genitali cqrpore numen 
Attonitas inter gentes, patriamque paventem, 
In codum tulit, et matemis reddidit astris. 

Ad se ipsum respexit cum adulatione Augusti infra v. 185. 

— — - prodest majestas sape parentis/* 

• 

** Meliori cum fortuna, ouam Cicero/' inquit idem Buhl, de 
Arati Solensis Interprr. Comm. p« 477-» ** novam Arati Ver- 
sionem poeticam suscepit Germanicus Caesar, nobilissimus ille 
domus AugustesB heros, egregiis wtutibus et mentis civilibus, 
rebasque in bellis Romani Imperii cum Germanis gestia adeo 
insignis, ut laurea poetica, quam Arateis Latine reddendis acqui- 
rere allaboravit, facile carere potuisse videatur. Dubitaf unt qui- 
dam, an Germanicus Caesar vere carminum Arateorum, ipsi tri- 
butorum, auctor fuerit ; verum optimum Poetam Germanicum 
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hUm, Ovidias testatus est ; igitiir etiam cartnina Aratea condere 
potuit et baud dubie condidit, cum reliquoram principum Au- 
gustes domus noscamuft nulkiiD» quern eorum auctorem fuisae 
majori cuip probabililate dicere possis ; nam Julium Caesarem 
Aralum Tertisse^'quod Suid. et Jul. Firmicus tradidenint, est 
error in nomine ; et sententia Rutgersii Far. LectU 3. p. 276. 
(irao 122.) qui carmina Aratea non Germanico^ sed Domitiano 
irindicare vofuif, non minus ezplodenda est^ utpoleorta ex errore 
librarii cujusdam in vetusto Codice, a Petro Burmanno inspector 
ilia carmina ad Claudium Caesariem referentis. Diserte Ger- 
manicum Cassarem Arateorum auctorem pronuntiat Hierony-. 
mus ad Titum 1. 155. et Lactant. InsU 1^^ 21. aliique piures 
gravissimi Auctores. Uti in Aratum GrsBci, ita quoque in Ger- 
inanici Aratea Latine commentati sunt jam antiquioribua tern- 
poribus viri docti piures. Scripserat Commehtarium in Ger- 
manici Aratea Nigidius Figulus^ ex quo Fragmenta collegit 
Rutgers. Far, LeciL 3. p. 276. Alius exatal vetoa Comnieiir 
tarius sub nomine Scholiasts Germanki, quem et ego in bac 
^Editione textui adjungendum curavL £8t ille a diversis homini- 
bus e pluribus antiquioribus Gr»corum in Aratum Commenta- 
riis^ sicut Scholia m Aratum Crraca, conflatus absque ullo or- 
dioe; qnare etiam eadem saepius repetuntur; afferuntur sibi 
eon^raria ; et sermo est tam barbarus, incomtus^ et vitiosus^ ut 
lotus bic Commeutarius non veteris Latini Scriptoria operi^ sed 
pueruli nostne setatis exercitio styli Latini similis videatur. Ar- 
bitror equidem, doctos Grammaticos Latinos olim Germanici 
Aratea discipulorum coetui explicasse, et Scholia, quae hodie 
tenemus, esse dictata, a discipulis calamo excepta ; ita sermo 
factus est tam incoherens et paruhi Latinus. Scholiis unius 
Grammatici Latini addita et intermixta postea sunt alia, unde 
repugnantiae ortas sunt* Leguntur etiam Scholia in Germanic 
cum in unoquoque Cod. Ms. diversa. Vide Prof** Quicquid 
vero statuendum sit de Auctore Commentariorum illoruro, mibi 
saltem, pariter et Vossio^ placet sententia Rutgersii de Auctore 
Versionis, argumentis confirmata satis gravibus, quorum vis non, 
ut Bubl. censety in vitioso vetusti Codicis titulo posita est, sed 
in ipsius poematii verbis. ''Exstant et Arati PJumomena/* inquit 
Rutgers., '' elegantissimo carmine Latine reddita, quae vulgo 
Germanico Caesari tribuuntur. Recte ; nam et ei constanter a- 
scnbunt libri, et Lactantius Dib. Inst. 1 . Germanicum eorum 
auctorem facit. , Sed non «st is Germanicus, quem vuigo putant, 
hoc est is, quem Augustus Tiberio adoptandum dedit ; neque 
id opus Augusto Caesari deAcatum fuit. Id vel is versus in 
principio operis evicerit. 
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' ai nobis geniior tu maximns auctor. 

Etpaulo post. 

Pax tua, tuque adsis nato, numenque secundes. 

Neque enim unquam Germauicus Augustum geoitorem suum, 
neque se August! filium aominasset, qui ei>.et id adoptione tan- 
turn, nepos erat. Quid quod hoc opus ne vivo quidem Augusto 
scriptum sit? Jam turn. enim Augustum excessisse, vel ii versus 
in PrognosticU argumento sint. 

Hie, Augmte, tuum genitali corpore numen 
Attonitas inter gentes, patriamque paventem. 
In calum tutit, et maternis intulit astris. 

Nam quod Jos. Seal, illud, et maternis intulit astrisj it^ioCerr 
pretatur, quasi Augustum noctu natum fuisse dicat, quia uox 
vocetur mater siderum, et Claudian. ita locutos sit^ 

cum te Lucina beatis 
Addidit astrorum radiis, 

equidem optarem id viro omnium astattim maximo nunquam 
iexcidisset. Dices ne id quidem satis esse, quo minus Germa- 
nicus ejus auctor putari debeat. Potuit enim a Germanico 

2uidem scribi, Tiberio vero dedicati* Ne id quidem potest, 
^uomodo enim Tiberio jam principe primitias suas vocet, qui, 
cum excederet Augustus, xxviil setatis annum jam attigerat? 
Ego, si cui Germanico tribuendum sit, libenter Domitiano id 
tribuerim. Nam et eum Germanici nomen usurpasse constat, 
et hujus libelli auctorem non alium quam priucipis filium fuisse 
vel ex eo liquet. 

Si nan parta quies te praside* 
Nam ilia, 

. Pax tua, tuque adsis nato^ 

3U0, nisi ad Vespasianum, referri debeat, et id, quod ab eo con- 
itum fuit, Pacis Templum, equidem son video. Domitianum 
aiitem in poetica excelluisse, praeter alios testatui Fabius 10, * 
I." Quo igitur jure potuit decbrare Buhlius, 'se reliquorum 
principum Augusteae domus noscere nullum, quern eorum car- 
minum auctorem fuisse majori cuiti probabilitate dicere possis ?' 
Ceterum de Vossii sententia tacet Buhl., uec P. Criniti opinio- 
nem citavit, sic in libello de Poetis Latinis p. 471* scribentis : 
— *' Caias Germanicus Augustus ex nobilissima Claudionim 
familia ortus est, patre Druso, ac diligenti cura in urbe eruditus. 
Tantum profecit sub primam adolescentiam in optimis discipU- 
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nis, ut incr«dibile dicta sif, quantum ab antiquis Scriptoribus 
commendetur. Suet, ac Fabius Quintil. maximis laiidibua ejus 
ingeoium atque opera extoUunt, etsi paulo junior ea ipas^ com- 
posuit. Idem Germanicus in Causis praeterea versatus est, et 
bis quidem triumphalibus. Inter alia studia GraBcas Cotnoedias 
a se editas reliquit, et opus Arati de Rebus Calesiihus m liati- 
nos nunieros convertit, nihil commotus, quod a M* Tullio fo- 
ret inter pretatum» ut observatum est ab Hieronymo. Quintil. 
inter Poetas heroicos hunc constituit, quo loco enuroerat Val. 
Flaccuro, Salejum Bassum, Rabirium, et Lucanum. * Quid/ 
inquit, ' Germanici operibus subliniius^ doctius, et omnibus 
denique numeris prsestantius ? Quia bella canere melius potuir, 
quam qui sic egerit ? Reliqua omittimus^ ne videamur plura 
nunc repetere, quam institutum opus patitur. Cognomen Ger- 
manici a devictis Germanis reportavit, contra quos magno exer- 
citu ac summis viribus dimicavit. Uxorem Agrippinam habuit 
M • Agrippae filiam, et ex ea liberos plures procreavit Tradi- 
tum est, eum obiisse in urbe Antiochia^ quum quartam ac xxx. 
annum ageret : neque sine suspicione veneni, Tiberio auctore 
talis facinoris, ut Suet, putavit. Qusb res credita est^ non modo 
propter livores, qui toto corpore exttterunt ; sed ex ipso etiam. 
corde, quod igni admotum cremari baud potuit. Publius Ovi-« 
dius opus suuni de Romanis Fastis ad hunc Germanicum niisit, 
ejusque doctrinam tanti fecit, ut inter egregios Poetas illius uo- 
men retulerit* Nee defuerunt, qui existimarunt ab eodem Ger- 
manico compositum fnisse Epigr, illud vulgatum de puero 
Thracensi : quod equidem propter egregiam singularemque in 
eo genere elegantiam subjiciendum existimavi : 

Thrax puer astricto glade dura luderet Hehro, 

Frigore concretas pondere rupit aquas : 
Dumque ima partes rqpido traherentur ab amni, 

Prasecuit tenerum lubrica testa caput : 
Orba quod inventum mater dum conderet uma, 

Hoc peperi Jiammis, catera, dixit, aquis,** 

Vide Matdi. Aimerich. /. c. in v. Germanicus. Quid, autem Jo. 
A. Fabricius in £i6/. Gr. de hac quaratione scnpserit^ mibi 
Btdh videndi opportmitas data est. 
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Chap, V. Money. 

X HE etymology of this term is not difficult to be ascertained. 
There is a manifest relationship * between Money, the Mwnai 
of the ancient firitish, and the PUD of the Hebrews, the origi- 
nal impdrt of which plainly evinces its significant appropriation. 
Its literal meaning in all languages is necessary to be observed 
in order to a correct knowledge of its history. In ancient and in 
modem times. To every variety of articles or commodities, it 
may be applied. 

It is of frequent occurrence in Scripture, but few primary 
terms stand connected with its illustration. bpV), as already 
noticed,^ signifies to weigh, to transact commercial business by 
vireighing. This mode of trafficking still continues among the 
eastern nations ; nor have the westerns lost sight of the principle, 
since all their species of money are adjusted by standards of 
weight. — Is. Iv. 9, : »)D3 l^jWA Ttob, Wherefore do ye wtigh 
silver ? 

^3, silver, or money in the general ; as this metai was chiefly 
used by the ancients, in their mercantile transactions. Gen. xx. 
1 6. ^D3 ^7^^, a thousand of silver. 

The only Greek term to express money is agyvpiov, literally^ 
silver ; but sometimes employed to denote a particular species 
of money. Thus is the French argent usually appropriated. 
In the Syriac there are no fewer than these three words : |g>m.o, 
as in Matth. xvii. 24 ; ]ju<*j^ in Mark vi« 8 ; and jaoio:^ in 
Markxii. 41. Whence arises this comparative inferiority of 
the G reek i 

All the various kinds or species of money, noticed in the Old 
and New Testament, whether Hebrew or heathen, were regu- 
lated by weighing. This, of course^ most especially regards the 
modem and common acceptation of the word money. 



• Bichards* Welsh and English Dictionary, p. 324.— Oi/fpim, Diet, 
undecim Linguarum, p. 1040. 

^ Class. Journ. No. Lvin. p. S59. 
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The materials,^ of which Aim money was usuaHy composed, 
were either ^ 

^D3, apyvpMVf argentum, silver ; 
ant, XP^^^f aurum, gold ; or 
rWOTTi, X^^X^^9 aurichalcum, copper, native brass. 

Silver was in use at a very early period ; the first notice of 
which is in Gen. xiii. 2. Gold has a variety of appellations ;* 
significant either of gradations of excellency^ or sometimes of 

E laces at which it prevails. It is either the ordinary ZUIT of 
)eut xvii. 17 ; the IS! of Job xxii. 24; the T9 of Ps. xix. 
11 ; or else, the "rSIH of Job xxii. 24. Although the Hebrews 
had no brazen coins of their own ; yet it appears from the latter 
part of the Biblical writings that there were some foreign ones 
in use among them. 

The gradual improvement in this medium of commercial in- 
tercourse would furnish an inquiry of no uninteresting charac- 
ter, in the very earliest ages, the mode of trafiick was, as most 
natural, by exchanging one commodity for another. In pro- 
cess of time^ it was found necessary to have some common 
standard, according to which all other things should be duly es- 
timated. Tlien the metals of silver and gold came into use ; 
first of all most probably in rude lumps or portions, and after- 
wards reduced to a regular form^ as well as weight. At length 
these metallic pieces became stamped,^ as authorised coin, either 
with the figure of some animal, or the king's likeness, accompa- 
nied with an inscription. 



' In respect to mines, the Israelites seem not to have had any ^old 
or silver of their own : — hut ' iron* and * hrass' are particularly specified 
and pronaised, Deut. viii. 9. — InvesHgator^ Nq. i. p. 55, 

* Dissertatio vigesima octava, in Philolog. Hebi^'Letadeni, p. 187 : de 
^ummts et Ponder, in 8. Scriptura usitatis. 

3 The first species of money that was circulated by tale, and not by 
weight, of wliich we have any account, consisted of spikes, or small obe- 
lisks of hrass or iron, which were symbols of great sanctity and high 
antiquity. — JR. P. KnigJU, in Class. Journ. xlv. p. 7. 

^ As to the figure of coin, it is either round, as in England ; mult- 
anguJar or irregular, as in Spain; square, as in some parts of the Indies, 
or nearlv' globular, as in others. — Money, in Barrow*s Universal Diet, of 
Arts and Sciences. 

^ No living man's head was ever stamped on a Roman coin till after 
the fall of the Commonwealth. From that time they bore the emperor's 
head on one side ; and henceforward the practice of stamping the prince's 
Image on coins has obtained among all nations, except the Mahometans, 
who, in detestation of images, inscribed only the prince's name, with 
the year of their prophet's transmigration.— Ibid. 
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In adverting to the subject of Hebrew and Jewish coi/15/ it 
may be suggested^ that a complete medallic history of the East- 
erns would supply some highly valuable illustration of the sacred 
writings. Some of the ancient shekels have, on one side, the 
figure of the manna or incense pot, around which are seen^ in 

imperfect characters, the words Z^a***nr lX>^ Shekel of Israel ; 
and on the reverse a sprig of a tree (probably the palm of Judea), 

with ***<\F iaZ***^/^ Jerusalem the Holy, surrounding it. 

Before a particular explanation of these several coins is at- 
tempted, it may be necessary to present a general enumeration 
and corresponding value of 



Scripture Money. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Brass. 

id. 


AvKTOIf 


|m^ 


Minutum 


Mite 






Aca-apiov 
Quaarans 


^»i 


Assarium 


* 






id. 


jjOlDA 


Ko5pavTijj 


Farthing 






lid. 


my 


0/3oXo$ 


Obolus 


Gerah 


lid 






Denarius 


IfJJ? 


Jy^votpiov 


Penny 


7J 






Jpaxi^n 


Uoi 


Denarius 


Drachm 


71 






Stater 


i$A»l 


SroLTTip 




2 6 






ZtxXo; 


Siclus 


Shekel 


2 6 


30s. 




/.r**J^ 


p^m 


ApciXM 


Daric 




255. 






Mm 


Mina 


Pound 


£6. 






133 




Talentum 


Talent 


£343. 


£5000. 1 II 



Sect. J. Of Silver. 

was the twentieth part of the ^pK^, according to Exod. 
xxz. 12. By Drs. Cumberland and Arbuthhot it is supposed 
to have been nearly Hd. English ; but Michaelis makes it less 
than the half of this. A silver penny of George HI. weighed 
nearly seven grains, and consequently the iTV) was, according to 
Michaelis, nearly equal to two-thirds of a silver penny. 

rn\M, a small piece or coin, 1 Sam. ii. 36. It is probably 
from the former word : both are rendered by the Chald. Paraph. 
HJJf^f and by the Greek ofioKos ; and they were of the same value. 

^petxp^* was, according to Brerewood and Godwyn, the 

> Fragments to Calmet's Bib. Encycl. No. ecu and cciii, with 
Plates also, by the late learned Charles Taylor, 

* So called, says Eustathius, in II. iii, (whom see in Dam. Lex. coU 
801.) because anciently equal in value to six e/Soxet, or bars of iron, of such 
a size that six of them were as many as a man could clutch in his hand, 
effwv mhifaj^Oai lii/vttTo x«f* Ar.d hence the name being retained after 
the use of iron money ceased, the Attic drachma of silver was equal to 
the Roman denarius.— 'ParfcAurstV Greek Lex. p. 175. 
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quarter of a ^pKf^ or about 7|df. Luke xv. 8. ApoLyjMt^ tx^va-a 
liKU, Having ten drachmas : and not indefinitely, '' pieces of 
silver/* 

A^Tfoqiw, a penny among the ancient Romans, equal to 7|^. 
of our money. It was so called, because it originally consisted 
'^ denis assibus/' of ten asses. 

ypS, from the import of the name, was a broken or half-she- 
kel, whose value was about \Sd. 

JiSpa^ov, a double drachma, e^ual to two Roman denarii, 
or about 46^. English. Matt. xvii. €4. The LXX. fre- 
quently use /pfD ; because, says Grotius, the Alexandrian 
drachma, by which those translators constantly reckon^ was 
double that of the Attic or common drachma. 

TptC^ is commonly estimated at £s. S J. or is. 5d, ; but some 
reckon h half of a crown. It was the standard coin, and 
weighed nearly half of an ounce. 

Sramip, Matt. xvii. 27, contained two SiSp«x/ta. The tribute- 
money, to b^ paid for each person, was SiSga;^ov, Matt, xvii^ 
24; and this crTorup was paid for Christ and Peter ^ conse- 
quently its value was 30 of our pence. 

^D3> while denoting money in general, may commonly bt un- 
derstood to signify shekels, where it stands unconnected yfhh any 
specified coin. So Matt, xxvii. 3. Avta-T^r^e tol rpiaxoyra ^^yu- 
ftoL, He returned the thirty shekels. But, if the reference be to 
Greek coins, then it must be understood of the Attic ipaxpi^M, 
as in Acts xix. 19*' 

n^ weighed 60 shekels, Ezek. xlv. 12. Its value was esti- 
mated by Josephus and Godwyn at 7L 10s.; by Prideaux, at 
9/.; by Arbuthnot and Lamy, at 6/. I6s. lOid.; and Home^ 
only at 5L 145. 

102, a talent, was, according to Exod. xxxviii. 25, 26, equal 
to 3000 shekels in weight, and valued about 343/. 

TWlDp occurs only in Gen. xxxiii. 19» Josh. xxiv. 32, and 
Job xlii. 1 1 ; and it is very variously^ read and interpreted^ By 
the Chald. Targ., the Sept., and Vulg., it is translated, A lamb 



^ As the Attic drachma seems to have been more frequently used 
amopg the Greeks than any coin equal to the Jewish shekel, I think it 
more natural to compute by that; which, if with Dr. Prideaux we reckon 
it at 9(i., reduces the sum to 1875/. Doddridg^i Fam. Expos. Vol. viii. 
p. 191. 

* Becman, de Grig. Lat. Ling. p. 819, Poole's Synops. and Booth- 
royd's Bibl. Hebr. on the text may be read, as they furnish all the varie- 
ties of exposition hitherto attempted. 
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or sbeep; and also by all the ancient versions. Some have 
imagined that it was a piece of money with the figure of a lamb 
on it; but this is highly improbable, as coined money is of a 
much later date. Comparing Gen. xxxiii. 19. with Acts vii. 
16, clearly proves it to have been money or coin. Calmet main- 
tained that it was a purse of gold or silver, as they still reckon 
in the East by purses. Faber and others have supposed that it 
was a silver or gold vase or platter, which was anciently grven in 
change, in lieu of money. Geddes suggested that the word is of 
Syriac extraction, and should be written with a D instead of ^, 
and rendered, a belt or girdle — the value of which, in days of 
old, is well known. The Greek xecttos and Latin cestus are 
thence probably derived. Kimchi explains it by HJfO, which 
signifies a rm, or obolus. Bochart conceived that the LX.X. 
meant minse, not lambs ; txarov jxivcoy, instead of fxarov aiuvmv. 

Sect. 2. Of Gold. 

yp^j according to the Jewish historian, was not more than 
45. 4d.y but Mr. Home says l/. 165. 6d. 

Sextula, or solidus aureus, noticed only by the Rev. T. H. 
Home, was worth 12/. Os. 5d. 

p1*T^^, a Daric : probably struck by Darius the Mede, and 
impressed with his image. It was equal to about 255. ; and is 
mentioned as being of gold in the only two texts wherein it 
occurs : Ezra viii. 27) 1 Chron. xxix. ?• In the latter passage 
we may suppose that Ezra, who probably collected, or at least 
revised the Chronicles, reduces the money used in David's time 
to that which was well known in his own. 



P^Tf, (2j^je^, a Persian coin of gold, in value about 255. 
It is always noticed as of gold : Ezra ii. 69. Neh. vii. 70-^72. 

Unr, gold in the general ; but unconnected with any particular 
species of coin. It is to be understood as referring to the /plSf 
of gold. . Its weight was two Attic drachmas^ and valued 155. 

nyo was, according to the author of " Moses and Aaron,'' 
75/. in value : but this coin of gold does not appear to have been 
noticed by other writers. 

"US, a talent. Its worth, says Josephus, was not more than 
648/.; but Godwyn rates it at 4500/.; Cumberland^ at 
5075/. 155. 7</.; Prideaux, at 7200/.; and Home, at 5475/. 

Sect. 3. Of Brass. 
AeirrWg a mite, Mark xii. 42. It was equal to three farthings 
of our money, and is said to have been the smallest coin in use 
among the Jews^ during the days of the Redeemer on earth. 
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KoigoLVTviif a Roman farthing, made of brass or lead, which 
was the fourth part of an as, and amounts in value to the En- 
glish IJdf. Mark xii. 42 : Anrradvo, o fori xoSpavrij;, two mites, 
which are a farthing. 

Ao'ffapioVf Matt. t. 29, By Rabbinical writers this is called 
"IV^y and contains 8 mites. According to Messrs. Parkhurst 
and Home, it is about three farthings. 

The x€gfia of John ii. 15, was a small piece of money, thus 
called, because in the rude state of ancient money such were 
frequently dipt off from larger pieces to. make weight in their 
dealiugsr with each other. A practice this, which still prevails 
among some nations. 



In concluding these suggestions on Biblical Arithmetic, it 
may not perhaps be unsuitable to submit an Analytical Review 
of the leading considerations, which have been the subject of 
remark* 

Chap. I. Historical Litroduction. 

Principles of Arithmetic in Mosaic history — Progress of 
Commerce — Indian origin of Arabic digits — Character and 
import of Figures— Their introduction into the Scriptures- 
Jewish method of computation — Terms of this Art or Science. 
— See Nos. xlix. p. 29 — 32, and li. p. 15. 

Chap. II. Numbers. 

Importance of understanding the Subject — Use of Letters 
—Numeral words — Applications of uie term Number- 
Seeming Contradictions in Scripture reconciled.— Nos. li, p. 
13 — 17, and liv. p. 253—257. 

Chap. III. ' Measures. 

Scriptural employment of the word — Terms usually applied 
— Two kinds ; of Length and Capacity. 

Sect. 1. Of Length, or Application— Origin in human 
members — Standard variously fixed — ^Tabular View — Parti- 
cular Illustration. — No. lvi. p. 219 — 224. 

Sect. 2. Of Capacity — Liquid and Dry — Examples of 
Standards— -Tabular Representation — Specification of Liquids 
— Enumeration of Dry. — No. lviii. p. 249 — 252. 

Chap. IV. Weights. 

Reference to Money— -Principal Terms — Standard' diffe- 
rently provided — Superintendents of Weights and Measures — 
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Tabular Exhibition — Specific Explanation. — No. lvui. p. 
252—254. 

Chap. V. Money. 

Etymology of word — Primary terms— Various Species-^* 
Materials in ancient times — Gradual improvement — Hebrew 
and Jewish Coins — General enumeration — Particular and Phi- 
lological illustration of Silver, Gold, and Brass, Money. — No. 
Lx. p. 321—327. 

J. W. 
Manchester, October, 1824. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

On the First and Second Chapters of St. Matthew ; com- 
prising a view of the leading Arguments in favor of 
their Authenticitj/j and of the principal Objections 
which have been urged on the subject. By Latham 
Wainewright, M.A. F. S. A., of Emman. Coll. 
Cambridge^ and Rector of Gt. Brickhill, Bucksj S^c. 

No. 111.— [Continued from No. LIX.] 

X HE next proof that St. Matthew composed hi? Gospel in the 
Syro-Chaldee or Hebrew, is derived from the evidence of Ire- 
nseus^ Bishop of Lyons, and in the early part of his life the 
disciple of Polycarp. ^ Nothing can be less equivocal than the 
language of Irenseus on this subject, in his celebrated work 
against heresies.' (Lib. iii. c. 1.) *' Matthew composed a gos- 



■ It is a singular circumstance that this work of Irenaeus, the only one 
extant, should have descended t% the present times in the Litin language, 
though it is generally allowed to have been originally written in Greek. 
This indeed we might naturally suppose to have been the case from his 
being a native of Greece, and it is confirmed by the eiistence of the first 
book in Greek, and by the Crreek fragments of his writings, which are 
preserved in the works of other authors. The nassage mentioned in the 
text is cited by Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History, (Lib. v. c. 8.) 

»yyix(ov. 
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pel among the Hebrews in their own dialect." The testimony 
of this writer is not less important than that of the former, a« 
he must unquestionably be regarded as an origitial and indepen," 
dent witness. I'hat he was indebted to Papias for his know- 
lege 6f this fact has indeed been affirmed, but without the shadow 
of reason. On the contrary, from his manner of speaking of 
Polycarp, and from the deference which he acknowleges that 
he paid to all his instructions, there can be little doubt that his 
information' respecting St. Matthew's Gospel was communi- 
cated to him by his venerable master ; and as we know that the 
latter was the disciple of the apostle John, we must admit that 
tto one could be better acquainted with the truths and that no 
one's authority can be more decisive.^ 

llie testimony in favor of the same fact, which possesses the 
next highest claim to our attention, is that of Origen. His words, 
as quoted by Eusebius, are these : — *' As 1 have learnt by tradi- 
tion, concerning the four Gospels, which alone are received, 
without dispute, by the whole church of God under heaven ; the 
first was written by Matthew, once a tax-gatherer, afterwards 
an apostle of Jesus Christ, who published it for the benefit of 
the Jewish converts, composed in the Hebrew language."' That 
bis knowlege of this particular was not derived from Papias, 
which has been affirmed, is sufficiently evinced by the opposite 
opinions which th^se fathers entertained, and their totally dif- 



' Dr. Marsh's note in his translation of Michaelis, Vol. iii. Part 2. to 
chap. iv. sect. 4. 

^ Michaelis next introduces the evidence of Pantaenus of Alexandris, 
which arises indeed, not from his writings, nor from any fragments of 
them, since none have been preserved from* the corrosions of time ; but 
from the account of him contained in the Ecclesiastical History of Euse- 
bins. The latter relates, that Pantaenus was*'said to have travelled into 
India (which in this place probably designates Arabia Felix) to preach 
the Christian religion, and that he found in the hands of some of the 
inhabitants the Gospel of St, Matthew^ written in Hebrew^ which had been 
lift with them by Bartholomew* If this relation be true, it affords a very 
strong confirmation of the Hebrew original here contended for. Its truth 
indeed is denied by Dr. Mascb, but without an argument of the slightest 
weight. And even allowing it to be false, it plainly shows that the com- 
mon opinion entertained at that period was, that St. Matthew composed 
his Gospel in Hebrew. The same fact relative to Pantaenus is mentioned 
by Jerome. 

3 Euseb. Hist. Eccles. Lib.,vi. c. S5. Edit. Valesii, Cantab. 1720.-^ 

*Ac h wupaioffu ixn9&i9 mtfi rSh Tia-capnv idayyiXfunr a not fjiha AfayrlfpnTa Itrrii h 
v^ iml rlf 0d0«viv lxxXi|tf-fa ret/ Btov* oil TpSrov fxh ySypaitTat rd nara voy frort rt^M- 
Ttnt, tevtftfi ii ^M«-reXoy iqa^ Xpt9-T9v, Mar^arev, Ixlt^timorci aM ToTf Airo 'lov^**^- 
jiAoD viO'Tivo-ao'i, yp»|ui|iA(«0'iy 'E^pa'fxoTc avfnrayfjJHmrm 
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ferefit modes of iuterpreting scripture ; but it is rendered fttill 
more maoifest^ by his declaring that he learnt it bj/ tradition* 
This very expression, however, {h 'irapaioru iiettm,) has given 
rise to another objection, — that as Origen heard it by report, it 
does not follow that he believed it. The truth is, that the 
word vupaSo<r$g, usually translated tradition^ does, not authorise 
the interpretation here given to it. The best lexicographers' 
consider this term as properly implying ^' any communication 
conveyed to others either by word or writing ;" and that it is not 
used in the present instance in a mere popular sense, appears 
from the other facts which Origen informs us he learnt through 
the same channel. He certainly did not meap to say that his 
information respecting the authors, the language and the respec- 
tive designs of the four Gospels which he is there describing, 
had no better authority than the passing rumor of the day. The 
objection therefore is perfectly futile. 

The language of Eusebius also on this occasion is not less 
satisfactory and decisive than that of the witnesses already cited ; 
^' Matthew having first preached to the Hebrews, delivered to 
them, when he was preparing to depart to other Countries, his 
Gospel, composed in their native language J' ^ And indeed, ex- 
clusively of his direct testimony, the circumstance of his not 
contradicting or qualifying the attestations of preceding ecclesi- 
astical writers, would alone enable us to perceive what his own 
sentiments were on the point in question. 

Subsequently to the time of Eusebius, it would be easy to 
addu<:e the testimony of a long catalogue of ancient writers une- 
quivocally confirming the same fact ; as Dositheus of the third 
century, Athanasius, Epiphanius, Gregory of Nazianzum, Cyril, 
Chrysostom and Jerome of the fourth century, Augustine of the 
fifth, and Theophylact of the eleventh century : and by every un* 
prejudiced mind, it must surely be regarded as a conclusive 
argument, that down to the fifteenth century, no account exists 
which opposes the statement of this cloud of witnesses.' 



■ The latitude in which tins word was frequently used by the ancients 
i^evident from the manner in which it is explained by Suicer in his 
Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus Patrum GraBcorum. He observe! (under the 
title nd^oa-if), that traditions may be divided into diomm and Atimafue, 
of which he describes the former as those gua ab ipto fleo prqficitamtur ; 
so that, in one sense, the inspired writings themselves were termed tradi- 
tions. 

^ Harfiw yXwTTf^ yfof^ vo^Jov; rd ym'g'ainh E&nyyiXiev. Eccl. Uist. lib. li^. C. 

94* The objections to the testimony of Eusebius are to the last degree fri- 
volous and far-fetched, and have been well answered by Michaefis. 
^ It is deserving of notice, that though the Greek tuhscription$ to the 
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* 

io addition to the external evidence for the Hebrew origin of 
our first gospel, there are other considerations which tend in no 
alight degree to corroborate the same opinion, it has been 
justly remarked, that as St. Matthew was a native of Palestine, 
and expressly composed his narrative for the use of its inhabi- 
tants, it might naturally be inferred that he would write in the 
vernacular language of the country, that is^ in the Syro-Chaldee. 
Some few critics indeed have ventured to maintain that the com- 
mon language of Palestine at that time was Greek ;' but this 



books of the New Testament cannot claim any great authority, it is yet a 
striking circumstance, that while many of them describe the Gospel of St. 
Matthew to have been written in Hebrew^ not one of them intimates the 
opinion that it was written in Greek. It is likewise observable, that the 
Syriac and Arabic subscriptions coincide with the same account. 

^ Among the advocates of this opinion, the most celebrated perhaps is 
Isaac Vossius; and what he has advanced in its vindication will enable 
us to form a tolerable estimate on the subject. His arguments are these : 
1st, That the Romans endeavored to extirpate the language of every 
country which they conquered. Sdiy, The Jews could not dispense with 
the Greek language in contracts,' testaments, and courts of justice. Sdly, 
Two living languages cannot exist at the same time in the same place; 
therefore the old vernacular language must have become extinct. 4thly, 
The dominion of the Macedonian kings in Syria had introduced the 
Greek language into that country, whence it spread into Palestine. 
5thly, Theodoret relates that no Jewish children learnt to speak Hebrew, 
but the language of the country where they were born.— These arguments 
are answered by Michaelis, in a German work, intitled, '^ An Exposition 
of the £pistle to the Hebrews ;'' and his replies are thus briefly detailed 
by Dr. Marsh. The two first arguments, if they proved any thing, would 
prove that the Latiny and not the Greek language, was substimted for 
the Chaldee. The 8d is not in itself an argument, but only an inference 
founded on the supposition that Greek was become the vernacular lan- 
guage of Palestine. Nor is it true that two living languages cannot exist 
at the same time in the same place, as the fact is exemplified in several 
European countries at the present time. The 4th argument only shows 
that Greek was the language spoken at the court of the Seleucidie and 
the principal towns of Syria; but Syriac still continued to be spoken 
in the country. There is nothing, therefore, to warrant the supposition 
that Greek had superseded the vernacular language of Palestine. With 
respect to the 5th argument, the remark of Tbeoooret applies only to the 
age in which he lived, and to the Jewish children born in foreign coun- 
tries. See Dr. Marsh's note to vol. in. ch. iv. sect. 6. of Michaelis's In- 
trod. to N. T. Also Walton's Prolegom. IS. The arguments which have 
since been urged on the same point by Diodati in Italy, and Dr. Masch 
in Germany, have been respectively refuted by Ernesti and Michaelis. — 
There is another proof that the common language of Palestine, in the 
time of our Saviour, was the Chaldee or East Aramaean, which is derived 
from the conversation of Christ with his disciples, as described in St. 

Mark. Thus ch. iii. 17, 'Evldtmn a^o?; oyd/bu»ra jSoavigyec* Ch. V. 41, 
Aiyn »2>t^* TftXt0« moS/uk, Ch. vii. 34, iWyu <»^«S* *£9fa9». 
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supposition is too feebly supported to entitle it to change the 
prevailing belief. The necessity which it appears existed for a 
Syriac and a Coptic version of the writings of the New Testa- 
ment^ is alone quite sufficient to determine this point ; for if in 
Syria and in Egypt, when under the dominion of Greek sove- 
reigns, the Seleucid» and the Ptolemies, the Greek langaage 
was not spoken by the mass of the people, we cannot wi& any 
appearance of reason imagine that this should have been the 
case in Juda?a. 

It may indeed be asked, if the Syro-Chaldaic was then the 
common dialect of Palestine, how has it happened, that while 
St. Matthew alone confined himself to his native tongue, the 
other sacred writers^ who were likewise Jews, should have 
chosen to compose in a foreign language i This singularity will 
be easily explained,, if we call to mind either the birth-places of 
the apostles^ where they are known, or the countries in which 
they principally resided. Thus St. John, we are informed, 
passed all the latter part of his life at Ephesus, or some other 
Greek city in A^ia Minor; St. Luke> if he was not, as some 
suppose, born in a Greek town, chiefly resided where Greek 
,was spoken ; St. Mark and St. Peter, we well know, iu the 
laborious execution of their missions, directed the greater part 
of their travels through Grecian countries ; and as St. Paul was 
a native of Tarsus, he naturally adopted the Greek language, 
which had then become prevalent in that city. St. Matthew, 
on the contrary, never travelled where Greek was the common 
language of the country ; and as his narrative was more particu- 
larly designed for the use of his own countrymen, the cause of 
his writing in Hebrew is abundandy obvious.' 

It is a fact not a little remarkable, that the Protestants have 
been the most strenuous advocates for the Greek original of St. 
Matthew's gospel. We have seen that the contrary opinion pre- 
vailed without any opposition for more than 1400 years; and the 



' As to the objection, that if this gospel was written in Hebrew, it Is 
unaccountable that no one should have seen the original, it has been 
observed, that it is surely not very extraordinary, that after the second 
demolition of Jerusalem by Adrian, it should sink into obscurity. Nor 
is the statement correct, that it was never seen by any of the ancient 
fathers; as Jerome expressly declares, not only that he had seen the He- 
brew eospel, believed to be St. Matthew's origmal, but that he had trans- 
lated It. Pantsnus also, according; to the account of Eusebius and 
Jerome, is described as having seen it in the hands of Christians when 
he travelled into India; which, in the opinion of Justin Martyr, Mosheim, 
and other writers, is here supposed to denote Arabia Felix. 
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first person of eminence who expressed a difference of sentiment 
on the subject appears to have been Erasmus. Cardinal Cajetan, 
the great opponent of Luther^ and Qilcolampadiusi the friend of 
Zuinglius, next followed on the same side ; but it is deserving 
of observation^ that not one of these three divines possessed any 
acquaintance with Hebrew literature. The Catholics^ however, 
who can seldom boast of solidity of reasoning in controversial 
discussions, soon relinquished the hypothesis of Erasmus, and it 
remained for the Protestants to defend it with a degree of zeal 
which mi^ht have been better applied to a better cause. Their 
conduct, mdeed, on this occasion will admit of an easy explaua* 
tion, when we advert to the singular notions which they enter- 
tained on the nature of a translation. The Council of Trent 
having decreed that the Latin version of the Bible, corrected by 
St. Jerome, and since ienown by the name o( the Vulgate^ should 
be the standard of reference in every case of doubt which might 
aiise among orthodox Christians, Protestant divines considered 

> it as a point essentially connected with their just principles of 
opposition to the Papal Church, to maintain, that in theological 
controversies^ no appeal to a translation could be conclusive. 
Aware, however^ that they might be charged by their opponents 
with thus appealing to a translation, if the original text of St. 
Matthew was written in the Hebrew language, they asserted and 
attempted to prove that this evangelist made use of the same 
language with the other sacred writers. This question has since 
undergone a more diligent and a more complete investigatioti ; 
and notwithstanding the example of a few learned men, who still 
adhere to the opinion first promulgated by Erasmus,' it seems 
difficult to conceive how any candid and competent inquirer can 
feel any hesitation in admitting that the historical evidence most 
decidedly preponderates in favor of the Hebrew original of our 

^ first gospel. 

' The opinion of Sixtus Senensis, of there having been two originals to 
this gospel; that is, that St. Matthew composed it both in Hebrew and 
in Greek, has been proposed by Whitby and Lardner (though advocates 
themselves for a Greek original), as one mode of obviating the difficulties 
by which the latter supposition is encumbered : but as it is totally un- 
supported by proof, it can have no claim to serious attention. 



EXTRACTS FROM NEGLECTED BOOKS. 



Baptista Mantuani Carmelites Adolescenlia, seu Bucolica. — 
Francisci Peirarcha ^gloga.^—Metrical Conceit.--^ Pugna 
Porcorum. 

TVmono the vast multitude of forgotten books, there are many 
which^ although their perusal as a whole would not repay the " 
trouble of the general reader, contain nevertheless single pas- 
sages which deserve to be detached from the rubbish in which 
they are imbedded. In this way, as in some others, our friends 
of the Retrospective Review have done excellent service to the 
republic of letters. Our researches, however, are confined 
chiefly to a single, and not the most important province of mo- 
dern literature — one which has not entered into their plan, that 
of modern Latin poetry.* We have been in the habit of giving 
critiques on some of these neglected volumes, with specimens 
of their contents^ from time to time, with the benevolent view 
of relieving the inevitable dryness of our Journal, by the inter- 
mixture of lighter matter, as well as of sparing our readers a 
great deal of useless trouble. Whether we have succeeded in 
our object, others must judge. We have been induced to select 
for the subject -of our present notice the religious eclogues of 
Mantuau, from the extraordinary popularity of the work in its 
own day ; and \\e have added to them those of Petrarch, on 
account of the name of the writer, and the similarity of the sub- 

We are not aware who first introduced the practice of admi- 
nistering religious instruction under the veil of pastoral poetry. 
In the ancient Christian poets, as far as we are acquainted with 
them, nothing of the kind occurs. The idea, however, was very 
natural ; it was nothing more than converting the metaphor, 
which the frequent use of it in Scripture had rendered popular 
among the Christian writers, into a detailed allegory. Perhaps 
the Shepherd of Hermas may have supplied the first hint of this 

* A critiaue on the Latin poems of Daniel Heinsius, in the first num- 
ber, might nave formed the beginning of a series of articles on modern 
Latin poetry ; but the subject was dropped, apparently on account ot its 
total want of interest as far as regarded the generality of readers. A 
better selection of extracts might have been made ; the lines, however, 
beginning '' Hoc opus," and ** Nonne vides,'* are very fine. Heinsius was 
certainly more than a mere commentator. In Mr. Bowring's Batavian 
Anthology, lately published, we meet with him likewise as a vernacular 
poet. 
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species of compofitioo. In whatever quarter it oriffinated^ how^ 
ever, the practice became a favorite one with the Latia poels of 
the midiUe ages. It was a result of the same spirit, wfai^h led 
certain of the fathers and councils to eoncfemn the reading af 
the heathen classics as pernicious ; which deluged th^ world 
with Christian Virgils, Christian Ovids/ Christian Terences, 
Christian Anacreonsi &c. ; which, deviating iuto wilder whimsies, 
reformed Virgil by hewing him limb from limb, and casting the 
dissevered members into the Medea's cauldron of Alexander 
RosSi from whence they emerged in the shape of a Christiad, in 
thirteen mortal books (an operation more severe than that to 
which he is said to have subjected himself in the romance^), and 
which in our own days evangelised Shakspeare after the same 
fashion, by conglutinating together some hundreds of passages 
from his plays, with a certam portion of alloy from Young's 
Night Thoughts, and elsewhere, into a spiritual tragedy on the fall 
of man. All kinds of subjects were considered as adapted to the 

£astoral muse ; the Scripture histories, the praises of a religious 
Te, the prevailing heresies or immoralities of the time, the 
corruptions of the church, the disputes between rival orders, or 
the weightier points of discussion between the Romish and Re- 
formed Churches ; these, and a thousand other subjects, more 
or less connected with religion, were discussed after the Arca- 
dian fashion, to the detriment both of poetry and argument, and 
the waste of much gopd Latin and flowing verse. The custom 
eppears to have lasted a long time, for there are traces of it even 
in Milton's Lycidas. Afterwards religious poetry began to 
assume other ^though not in all cases more judicious) forms, 
and pastoral allegories became obsolete ; in which they shared 
the fate of all pastorals since the Spectator, and all allegories 
since the Hind and Panther. Another variety of the species was 
the political eclogue, which has been burlesqued with such 
success of late years. 

llie writer before us, Baptists Spagnuoli Mantovano (better 
known as Baptista or Mantuan) was the legitimate or illegiti- 
mate branch of a noble family at Mantua, where he was bom 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. A great part of his 
life was spent in the hardships and adventures of a travelling 
life ; on his return, having in vain attempted to reform his order. 



' Friderici Dedekiodi Metamorphoseon SacrarumLibri v. Smalcaldise. 
1565. . r , 

* "Lyfe of Virgilius," as quoted by Sir Walter Scott in the Notes to 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto ii, Note 15. 
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of which he had risen to the head, he retired from his office, 
and diedat Mantua in 1516. He was the author of many other 
works in , prose and verse.' His popularity as a Latin poet, 
and especially as the author of the eclogues, was extraordiikary 
in his own day ; owing partly to his real merits, partly^ it may 
be supposed, to his high situation in the church, and partly to 
the imperfect state of classical taste at- the time, the Latin poetis 
being as yet indistinctly known, and their celebrated fgllowers 
of the sixteenth century still below the horizon. He cer- 
tainly possesses a considerable command both of Latinity and 
versification ; he is vigorous beyond most of his compatriots, 
exceedingly fluent, and we may perhaps add poetical ; but his 
subject is a perpetual dead weight on his powers, and diffuse* 
ness, the besetting sin of Italian wrjlters, overlays all his good 
qualities. His Latinity is very respectable, compared with that 
of his age. His bold attacks on the manners of the times, of 
which his writings contain some curious pictures, are said to 
have drawn on him much unmerited odium. He seems, indeed, 
to have been worthy of a better fate than to write religious 
eclogues. The '' Bucolica'' of Mantuan superseded those of 
his illustrious countryman in the public schools for a consider- 
able time ; they were translated and imitated in modern lan- 
guages; and in the dedication to the Shepherd's Calendar of Spen* 
ser, he is mentioned together with Theocritus, Virgil, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Marot, and Sannazarius, as among the most excel- 
lent poets of modern times. Fame is fickle — and the Carmelite 
poet now sleeps with the Chapelains and Dubartas's, the Dukes 
and Sprats, and Pomfrets, and Stepneys, and Ducks, and Hay- 
leys, and Pratts, and Sewards of other days, undisturbed save 
when the restless foot of a Retrospective Reviewer rouses up 
the dust of the huge oblivious cemetery in which they lie. We 
have found few passages of convenient length w*hich are capa- 
ble of being detached from their context ; such however as they 
are, they will be a sufficient illustration of the author's manner. 
In the first eclogue, a story of successful love, there is a very 
pretty passage : 

Teropus erat curva segetes incidere falce, 
£t late albebant flaventibus hordea culmis : 
AfiFiiit (ut mos est) natis cumitata duabus, 



' '* Partbenice," an epic, on the Virgin Mary ; '' Alphonsus/'^'Trium- 
phus GonBagse,'' ** Sylvarum Libri vii.^ &c. wbich, from the gtanc^ we 
have taken at them, appear to be in better taste than bis eclogues. 
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CoUectitra parens, qusR preterit hordea messor. 

Farra legens ibat mea per vestigia virgo. 

Continuo aspiciens £gre tulit aspera mater, 

£t damans, <' Quo,*' dixit, ^ abis ? cur deseris agmea ? 

Galla veni ; namqtie hie alnos prope mitior umbra, 

Hie tremulas inter frondes immurmurat aura.*' 

O in visa roeis vox auribus ! Ite, precabar, 

Ite (malum) venti celeres, dispergite vocem. 

Non potui, volui firontem non flectere : virgo 

Demissi in cilium de sub vclaminis era 

Me aspiciens, metis blande subrisit ocellis. 

Id cernens iterum, natam vocat improha mater ; 

Galla operi majis incumbens, audire recusal ; 

Ut pede, sic ammo sequirur. Tum providus ipse 

Nunc cantu, nunc sollicitans clamore metentes, 

Velamenta dabam sceleri, quo credere possent 

£t soror et mater, non audivisse puellam. 

Falce revellebam sentes, ne crura sequentis 

Ls:via, ne teneras ausint offendere piantas. 

The second and third eclogues are occupied with the iiistory of 
a less fortunate attachment. In the fourth^ we have a tre* 
mendous invective against the sex : 

■ 

Foemineum servile genus, crudele, superbum, 

Lege, modo, ratione caret : confinia recti 

Negligit, extremis gaudet, facit omnia voto 

Prscipiti, vel lenta jacet, vel conctta currit : 

Si gravis est, moeret torvo nimis hernica vullu ; 

Si studeat comis fieri, gravitate remissa 

Fit levis : erumpit blando lascivia risu, 

£t lepor in molli radiat meretricius ore. 

Debilis, inconstans, vaga, sarnila, vana, bi Unguis', 

Imperiosa, minax, indignabunda, cruenta, 

Improba, a vara, rapax, querula, impia, credula, mendax, 

Impatiens, onerosa, bibax, temeraria, mordax, 

Ambitiosa, levis, maga, lena, superstitiosa, &c. 

And so on to a great length ; which a writer in Dryden's mis- 
cellanies has nevertheless thought worthy of a paraphrase. The 
above invective is supported by some curious historical argu- 
ments. 

Phaedra pudicitiam contra crudeliter ausa est : 
Decepit Judaea virum Rebecca, suamque 
Progeniem, yelans hircino guttura tergo : 
Porrigit Alcidse conjux fatale venenum. 

Dicite, Quae tristem mulier descendit ad Orcum, 
£t ledliit? potuit, si non male aana fiiiaaet^ . 
Eurydice revehi per quas descenderat umbras : 
Rapta sequi renuit fessam Proserpina matrem, 
. At pius i£neas rediit, remeavit et Orpheus, • , 
Maximus Alcides, et Theseus, et duo fratres, 
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Alter •qtiis, alUr fUgna boDiis fttqa^ pklaestra ; 
£t ooster Deus, unde salus et vita reeurgit.* 

in (he fifth there is a pleaaant picture of a Chri&taias fireside: 

Tunc ju vat hiberaos noctu vi^lare Decembres 
Ante focum, et cineri iudos inarare.bacilio^ 
, Torrerc^y et tepidis tostas operire favillas 
Castaneis^ plenoque sitim restinguere vttro, 
Fabellasque inter nentes narrate pueHas. 

The sixth contains a marvellous strange legend (p. 87-8)# to 
which we can only refer ; as also a curious picture of Roman 
morals, compared with those of the country (p. 91 sq<}Ot &ud in 
the seventh there is a rather pleasing passage on the estimation 
in which the gods (or saints) hold the pastoral life, where Apollo 
iand Admetus are coupled with tlie shepherds of Bethlehem after 
the usual style of those days, when the two were almost equally 
matter of belief. We would willingly extract these and some 
other passages^ did our 'limits allow. The eighth eclogue is 
almost wholly occupied with the praises of a mighty goddess^ 
and her marvellous works, for which the worshipper refers to 
the paintings which he has seen suspended on the "walls of the 
jtemples — the source, apparently^ of most of the theological 
knowlege of our shepherds. Who this power is, the reader may 
discover from the following description^ in which the attributes 
of Juno, Cybele« Diana, and Amphitrite, are curiously mingled* 

N«a erat ilia Dryad, neque Ltbethris, nee Oreas : 
■ Veoerat e ccelo Superum regina, Tonantis 
Mater. 

Huic Tethys, huic alftia Ceres famulatur, et ipse 
£oius, squorets ventos qtii franat in antris. 
Huttc DeuSy astrorum flammas super, atque volaotes 
Solis equosi supra fulf^^ntem Cassiopeam 
£xtu|it, et sacraiD bisseno sidere frontem 
Cinxit, et a^jecit subter vestigia Lunaiu. 

We quote the following apophthegn», from the ninth, for the 
benefit of those whom it concerns : 

■ Potaresemel, gustare: secuodus 

^ Colluit OS potus : calefacta refirigerat era 
Tertius : arina siti bellumqoe indicere quartus 
Aggreditur : quintus pugnat: victoria sexti ^st: 
Septimus ((EnophiU seais bsec doctrioa) triumphat 



^"■■•i 



* Compare Dante Inf. Canto ii. 15. '' Tu dici, che di Silvio to parente^ 
&c. I non Enea, i non Paulo soob/' In another of Maotuan's poems 
(Alphonsus, lib. ii.) Mercury is sent to announce to Pluto the desceot 
of Christ into hell. 

VOL. XXX. CI. Jl. NO. LX. Y 
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And we shall conclude with the following description from 
the tenths and last, of a shepherd's summer-day in the happj 
soutbj as a companion to the winter-night above quoted : 

O nostm re^onis opes ! o florida prata ! 
O cam pi vindes ! O pascua lasta, feraxque 
£t nunquam sine fruge solum, torrentia passim 
Fliimina per villas, rivi per rura, per hortos ! 
Hinc pecus, hiDC s^ri pingues ; sub sidere Cancri, 
Cum tritura sooat passim, cum Junius ardet, 
Arva virent, texts lento de vimine tepes 
Poma ferunt, redolent ipsis in vepribus herbej 
• O nemorum dulces umbrae, moUesque susurri, 
Quos tecum memini gelidis carpsisse sub umbris, 
Turturis ad gemitus, ad hirundinis aut Philomels 
Carmina, cum primis resonant arbusta cicadis I 
Aura strepens foliis moto veniebat ab Earo, 
£t baccata super tendebat brachia cornus. 
Ipse solo recuoans pecudes ^estire videbam, 
Atque alacres teneris luctari cornibus agnos. 
Post somnos, per gramen humi nunc ore supino 
Aut flatu implebam calamos, aut ore canebam; 
Pectore nunc prono rutilantia fraga legebam. 

Of the eclogues of Petrarch we have very little to say, for 
their character is that of respectable mediocrity. The style la 
more sustained than that of the Africa ; but the heavy allegory, 
as in the former, and indeed in almost all similar cases^ drags the 
poet along with it ; and the length to which every thing is drawn 
out gives an air of mawkishness to his very sweetness. The 
most vigorous are those levelled at the vices of the Church (a 
frecjuent subject with Petrarch), whiph are written in a tone of 
indignant invective ; although the temporary nature of the allu* 
sions prevents us from making any quotations from them. 
There is a certain solemn pathos in the following passage^ which, 
although we do not clearly perceive its immediate scope, obviously 
relates to one of Petrarch's favorite topics, the decayed state of 
Rome, and the unpatriotic apathy of her citizens: 

A. ■ Nos sortc maligna 

Vivere per sylvas vix uUa possumus arte : 
Tu nova tecta paras ruiturs attollere matri? 

^ £v*n tbe rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
- ,-. . And trodden weeds send out a rich perfume. 

Addison*8 Letter from Italy. 
So Lord Byron, of Italy : — 

Thy very weeds are beautiful, th;^ waste 
More rich than other climes' fertility. 

Childe Harold, Canjto iv. 
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M. Nod nova» «ed vetenim turpes repararo ruiiuLS. ^ 

Da frater, da, chare, manus, partemque virilem 

Spbnte subi ; vincat pietas invicta laDorem. 

Siccemus pariter lacrymas, et moBSta pareDtis 

Pectora (no tales doleat genuisse) levemus. 
A. Cura supervacui pectus quatit excidit ilia 
. Spes sobolis talis, quae cuncta repleverat arva, 

ly ec muris contenta suis, nee cespite parvo. 

Ad paucos reditum. pascent nos avia baccis 

Arboreis, duplicisque capax testudinis antrum 

Dum tonat ezcipiet, ventosque arcebit et imbres :. 

Mater ubi alternis convivia festa diebus 

Hie aget, ataue illic, geminoque fruetur honore. 
M. Conjugibus despecta quidem, et calcata superbis, 

At dominas habitura nurus. quin flectere tandem. 

£t monitus meliora vide, geuitricis uterque 

Septa colat, limenque pius venerator adoret. 

Quod sacri tetigere pedes, non aspera mando. 

Dulce est annosa? juvenem succurrere matri : 

Non in vestibulo prodeat me mane videri, 

SoUicitum quid mandet anus, quin septa laremque 

Molimur, solitas sedes; hinc jussa nepotes 

Accipiant; hie una dorous, nee scissa potestas. 

Nee fratrum divisus honos: viciniajunctos 

Horrebit ; virtus gladio plus vera timetur. 

Aggrediamur opus : qusdam leviora videntur 

£xpertis. genitriz animos si cernat amices, 
. Ipsa aderit. 

In another eclogue the great poets of Greece and Rome pass 
before him in a vision, under the guise of shepherds : 

Atque hie multa jubens e sede verendus acerna 
Formosusque jgigas, lycum omnem fronte serena 
£t pastoraii vix majestate regebat : 
Ocia ni desint, nulli usquam voce secundus. 
Dulciter ille quidem, quanquam raucescere curis 
Musa solet, sed rara canens, frontesque canentum 
Exornans niveis vittis et fronde perennL 
Ille ubi pastoris properatum funus amati 
Flevit, inexplicitum carmen mandasse duobus 
Fertur, et angusta limam sub lege dedisse. 
J>isso alacres instare operi, rerumque suarum 
Immemores, aliena manu tractare magistra 
Conspiceres, laudemque alii, sibi velle laborem. 

The following curious conceit is from the ** Opuscula'' of 
Simon Fagellus, a Bohemian writer. Leipsic, 15:36. 

AD MUSAS. 

Nunc gaudere licet vobis,^ o Corycidum grex, 
Grex Jovis aetberei soboles, et certa Dei mens, 
Mens agi tans pectus, v^rbisque regens placidis^os: 
Os insigne viri excolit at nunc Cssareum vos^ 
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Vo8 deciis iflipeHi^ vt4 M AJdMlfiititii allt nant^ 
NuDC Hgpni eferte tAtitii«i qiieni vestra fcanat Vca, 
Vox hilaris Mttiper ticttinutae, Casutiduin ros, 
Bos memes et curd* rigftiis i hinc elo^un fbM, 
FoDs saoer Aonidoni) YattHBqm kme et vifeor et ^8* 
Vis de sede poll meiiti ikiBilit; ipse tamen dat, 
Dat manibns sacris hftt ttmnera Corytidum nutie s 
Nunc hllares, si quande, deee, blandmn resoiiet vox. 
Vox celebrans nomen domiftfy quod milla tegit nox, 
Nox obsctira et arnica malts : ipsam f<rreat lux. 
Lux uieritl pretium detur post fata tiro mox. 

We have made a few alterations^ for tbe sake of sense and 
prosody, in the above compositton, which is worth notite fiaerdy 
as a curiosity. In the itSLtne vi^Mr wfe Jnresent out readers with 
a specimen of a work, entitled ^* Pugna Porcorum, per Placen* 
tium Portium Poetam. Praeterea Protestatio propter puncta 
perverse posita. Poslremo Paaquilliis post prandiiim Pontificia 
perlegens poema. 

Perlege porcorum pulcherrima prslia, Potor, 
Potando poteris placidaiu proferre poesim. 

Lond. 1586." Tlie poetn (which appears to be a satire on 

certain dignitaries of the church) opens as followfi : 

Plaudite potcelli^ porcoram pigra propago 

Progreditur, plures porci piDguedine pleui , . [Proceswt 

Pugnantes pergunt, pecudum pars prodigiosa porenrum 

Pertutbat )p«de petrosas plef uiii^e plateas ^ * pdnHur,] 

Pars porteatote ^opalaram pratA pro&nail$ 

Pars pungit populando potens ; pars plurima plagis 

Prsteiidit pudire pai^, prosternere parvos. 

On the triumph of the young swine (porcdli) over the adult 
grunters, the poet bireaks forth into the foUowiog ftrain of allite^ 
fative exultation : ~ 

Plaudite Porcelli, pubes ptetiosa^ pcfeoni 

Parta pace para te procul praeludia pulchra, 

Pompasprscipuas, proscenia publica palms : 

Purpureos pannos^ picturas pendite pulcbras * 

Progeniem priscatn Porcellorum pernibentes. 

Priventur plataniy priventur pondere pinus, 

Porcellis passim pomaria proscituantur, 

Palmarum prorsus plantatio prsripiatur 

Pendida, pro pacta ^rteotur pace parati 

Palmarum jpifeiy fR-ocedat pulcfira propago 

Pacificatofum porcellorum penetrando 

Planitiem, patris passim peragrando plateas^ 

Plants pro pedlbus plateacim projiciantur. 

Portetur per praecipuos prsco peramcenus, 

Pacis perfector, promat prseconia pacis 

PubliatuSy prono. procumbant poplite porci, * 

JPorcellos patriae patronos profiteantur. 
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With ipor^i in Itbe aarm^ %%y\e. Wci might Im^ givm )khm ii<(t^r 
samples ; but, unfort«M}ate(ly.(A9 19 Aoioetiaiefi tb^ c«ae io pQefM 
of iPH>i^ cops^quepc^)/ thj? be?t parU are ib^ least intelUgible. 
W(9 iOiPW iiotbtns of the ai^tbor, and bava pot thought it worib 
our while to seek for informatioo. 

Is the N^htingale the Herald qf Day^ u$ well as the 

Messenger of Spring f 

No. IV .—[Concluded from No. LFIIL} 

SfLr best acknowlegementft are di|e to P. F. for hip satisfaptorv 
references to Sir W. Ouseley's Travels apd his Persian MisceU 
lanies, on the subject of th^ N jghtipgale. 

The foUoivi^g ad()itionaI ooticp^ ipay be acc^pt^ble to h^i 
ap^ fim readers of tbp Claasiqal Journal in general* 

** He, th^t«hoid4 attempt a translation of tbif most arjti^l 
composition (Strada*^ Content ofth^ ljiiijks}cian and, ISishtingaie), 
* dum ierUat discrimina tanta reddere^ would probablyy like thia 
Nightingale, find himself ' impar mapianimis ay.$is! The at«> 
tempt, however,1^8 b^^p made^ Without mentioning the mise* 
rable imitation by ^ip!if)Yo»Q Philips^ 19 his fifth Eclogue, tfaero 
is in a little vpl,u^|iPf entitled Prolytsione^ Poefic^^ by t|ie Rev. 
T. B^ncin^ft, prjinted ^t C^e^ter, 1788, a v^fsiop of the Fididni^ 
et Pf^hmela Certao^^f^f ^hich wiU pljej^e every reader of t^sta^ 
^ho forb^?il9 to compare it with the original ; ^d in the Ppeo)* 
<^f P^Mi^i^ the iqgjenioud author of the Epistle of Abelard fq 
JBloisa, is 4 fable, eptitled The Hightiugjale and Shepherd, imi* 
tM^d from Strada. But the^^ penprmapces serve only to con* 
^inice ps tbat a perfect translation of that con^po^itiop is a thing 
syhs^oBt imposajb}^." Lord Woodbouselee'^ Mssay ob Trwsh^ 
Hon, p, 349, 3d ^d. 

JSn arjtide pn this subject pf the Musici^u and the Nightin- 
gale \yill be found in Leigh Hint's Essays^ entitled Indicator. 

That it is the male bird only, which sings, was yrell ^nderstood 
by the ancients. )£ust. 395. 0ctupo¥ $s xc^ 2ti ippevss rirTiyts 
^ovo'iy^ oixai op^eroi (I. ^xerai) %ap* 'HcriiSt^ C^f^/' ^80. xei ijX^ra 
TiTTif , *A, 393. xoayowryoj i^C^^ Temf) Sif^ovoi S« to rSa^f SijAfiwy 
fBoj, 0I xal ny^yiflt (1. miyivia, see the New Gr. Thes. 307. n.) 
S hloLxrxaXiit d^ jy o-iyi]^ xo^ftoi/p^ ydvouxas, fLuroi to, FwcUj yuyai- 
Si vii^lMif 19 4riyi) ^ifu. ^$ ii ri. auto (rvyri^fi wfis «{^Aoi^ kol) r$ 
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rS/0 li}XfMhr iajiww itfuXc;. Virgil, however^ has on one occasion 
given the power of song to the female bird. 

** The poet compares the complaint of Orpheus to the wail- 
ing of a Nightingale, robbed of her joung, in those well-known 
b^utiful verses : 

Qualis populea moerens Philomela sUb umbra, 
Ambsos queritur foetusi quos durus arator 
Observans nido implumes detraxit : at ilia 
Het noctem ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 
Integrate et moestis late loca questibus implet. 
Hius translated by Dryden : 

'Soy close in poplar shades, her children |;one, 
The mothir rfightingale laments alone ; 
Whose nest some prying churl had founds and thence 
By stealth convey'd the leathered innocence. 
But she supplies the night with mournful strains, 
And melancholy music filk the plains. 
How poor is this translation when compared with its original ! 
yet, on the whole, less^ censurable than the following version by 
a French poet of high reputation ; Delille, Georg. de Virg. ;— ^ 
Telle sur uo rameau durant la nuit obscure 
Philom^le plaintive attendrit la nature. 
Accuse en g^missant Poiseleur inhumain. 
Qui, glissant dans son nid une furtive main, 
Ravit ces tendres fruits, que Tamour fit 6clorre, 
Et qu'un 16ger duvet ne couvroit pas encore. 
ft is evident that there is a complete evaporation of the beau- 
ties of the original in this translation; and the reason is, that the 
French poet has substituted sentiments for facts, and refinement 
for the simple pathetic. The Nightingale of Delille melts all 
nature with her complaint, accuses widi her sighs the inhuman 
fowler, w*ho glides his thievish hand into her nest, and plunders 
the tender fruits, that were hatched by love ! How different this 
sentimental foppery from the chaste simplicity of Virgil !'' Lord 
Woodhouselee's Essay on Translation, p. 10,4: 

The following additional testimonies to the fact that the 
Nightingale welcomes the approach of day were overlooked in 
the previous articles. 

In» the poem, entitled Philomela incerti Auctoris, and sub- 
joined to Ovid's works, we read : 

Dulcis arnica, veni, noctis solatia praestans. 

Inter aves etenim nulla tibi Qimilis. 
Tu, Pfailomeb, potes vocum discrimina mille; 
Mille potes varios ipsa referre modosl 
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Nam quamvis alias volucres modulamina tentent ; 

.Nulla potest modulis aequivalere tuis. 
Iii^uper est avium spatiis garrire diurnis ; 
I Tu cantare simul node dieque potes* 

A Nightingale, that all day long 

Hwl cheered the village with his song. 

Nor yet at eve his note suspended. 
Nor yet when even-tide was ended. 

• Cowper's Nightingale and Glow-worm* 

^ Desbillons, an author of very high merit among the modern 
Latin poets, who rivals, in bis Fabula JEsopUB^ the naivete of 
PhaedruSy and who unites to that quality an elegance, tender- 
ness, and even dignity of composition, (in justification of this 
praise, the reader is referred to the fable, entitled Philomela, 
Corvus, et Bubo,) has adopted many of the fables of La Fon- 
taine ; but, judiciously limiting himself to an imitation of the 
manner of. his original, he never attempts to discharge the duty 
of a translator. If we compare his Belluie pestilentia luborantes 
with its original, Les Animaux malades ae la Peste, we shall 
have a just idea of perfect imitation, as distinguished from poeti* 
cal translation/' Lord Woodhouselee, /. c. p. 343, 

Philomela, Corvus, et Bubo. 

Natura vernis pinxerat coloribus 
Foetus repuUulantes ; formosissimi 
Ridebat anni blanda tempestas : dies 
Festivitati Candidas simillimus 
• Abierat, et para vera t arnicas locum 
Tranqifillitati ; solis aurei calor 
^ Extulerat ab agris molliter tepentibus 

Subtilem odorum copiam, quam pauUulum 
Noctis serenae frigus addensaverat, 
Et in parentis regna telluris sjnens 
Recidere, florum floridarumque arborum 
Diurnum odorem odore vincebat novo. 

Philomela tales avida delicias capit, 
Penitusque condit eruditis sensibus. 
Sed efficaci mox scientiae obsequens, 
Inflat canorum guttur, et ad omnes modos 
Infendit ; acrem nunc et argutam vibrat 
^ Animosa vbcem, more clangentis tubae ; 
Nunc languida premit, frangit, obscurat sonos; 
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Ee deficere videtnr, et medttllkns 
Amore flagrans intimo liquescere. 

FavoniuSy quem lilia inter et rosas 

Dulci tenebal inertia vinctuni sopor, 

E?igilat ; haaque mirana tarn volubiles, 

Tam delicati flexiones gutturii, 

Ne cesset iUa, metiiit. Evigilat qiioqiie 

Corvus ; at ioepto tardus ingenio^ et aibt 

Quod somaus abruoipatur aegre etiam ferens ; 

Quae te mala, inquit, cuncta ubique dum silent, 

Libido cogit, tam moleste ut perstrepas f 

Ubi videris beHa cantrix : at tuse 

M ihi cantilena, moneo^ valde displicent ; 

Illisque jam nunc tbstinere ni velis. 

Ex me feres grande aliquod infortunium. 

Philomela, atroces verita minas, obmutuit ; 
MuUoque mane cum vix dilucescerei, 
Periculosam prsepotentis alitis 
Viciuiam relinquit, et se contulit 
Celeriter in remotam solitudinem. 
Ibi sese doctis artibus operam dare 
Impune tandem posse credit : et leves 
Per summa gramina sephyrorum spiritus 
Cum dulce fremerent, sibilumque ramulis 
Mobilibus arbor musicum omnis redderet, 
Et Phabus etiam Candida purusface 
Innubilas per^auras lucem spargeret; 
His ilia paret incitamentis, canit, 
Simulque varia^ celebrat agrestis loci 
Amoenitates, et voluptatem suam. 

Sed in cavato proxins truaco arboiis, 
Somno sepulttts; qui latebat^ horridus 
Bubo excitatur; quamvis et lucem oderit, 
PauUum progressus, voce feiali increpatt 
£t inficeto9 ni atatim canius, ait, 
f inieris, istam vocem importunissimam 
Uitor ego, vitamque simul eripiam tibi. 
Hie denique suum misera avis studium abjicit ; 
Timensque corvos nocte, bubones die, 
Silet, dolorve si urgeat, tantum geniit. 

Fabella scripta est in bomioes qnesdam feros^ 
Musa quibus omnis suavtor bilem movet. 



ON FABLES, AND THE EASTERN 

SCIENCES. 



A LL fables of antiquity had « connexion with the dilBFenKnl nnye* 
teriesy and originated in the OwtOD, or parabolical and allegori- 
cal representation of facts: hence Aphthontus observed, Sfo-ri de 
fiMios A^o; ^&J>^Sf ;«ixoy{^coy aXffittav, on which accpunt ^sop 
was called 6 ft.viir^oio$. It is not an easy task to define the differ- 
ence between allegory «nd fiible : — for instance, the principal 
points in Nathan's parable to David and in the DvtC^ of the 
Prophets, such as £zekiel's figurative chapter on Aholah wi 
Aholibah, partake in a very great degree of the nature of both* 
We, however, detect the legitimate ^ble in the histoiy of Jo^ 
ibam (Judges ixl 7 et sqq.), and pf Joasb (2 Chr. uv. }d; 
8 Kings xiv. 4). This was, doubtless^ the most anciept way of 
popularly recqmmending truth, and wad coo8ei|«ient)y adopted 
by VishnCi Sarroa, Lokm^ or Msop ; for as the love of fiction 
and legendary tales had always been cherished in the East, as it 
is to this day, it was natural to suppose, that the moralist would 
adapt this prevaiUng style to the higher purposes of instruction. 

The existence of this class of writers may be tiaced to the 
days of Moses (Numb, xxu 27) ; they were probably antecedent 
to him, having flourished from time immemorial in Ohaktea and 
Egypt. The most ancient collection of fables known is in tl|e 
Pancba Tautra, and Hitopadj^sa of Vishnik Sarma ; from whence 
Pilpai's fables, the Kalila wa Dimna, A^ari Soheiii, Ayiri 
Danish, T&ti-niiviah, Humajffin-ndmah, &c« are derived. The 
Hindus refer these apologues to the Niti*Sastra, or Ethical 
class ; and as early as the sixth century a translation of them 
was made by Anushirvin's chief physician, who was afitorwardf 
promoted to the rank of vizier : — ^in the dSOth year of the I^f^rat 
the Sultan Mahm6d versified the collection. There is a con- 
siderable difference between these translations and the Sans- 
krit original, which might be reasonably cxQected ; becauae 
they were first translated into die Paklivi, from Ihenoe into 
the Arabic, and thus from one language into another, imtil they 
assumed the character rather of imitations than of translations ; 
^d in the course of these numerous versions, fables were added 
lo the collection eidier by the translator or copyist^ and seaaie 
were omitted. 

If such men is Lpkmau and ^sop e^rer lived, 4b^ werf 
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coDtiderably indebted to Vishnft-SanDs. The bi^torj of the 
fomier is overshadowed by uncertain traditions: he is mentioned 
as Job's nephew — as the son of Terah— as the father of Andm 
or Matlian, and by some writers^ is made coutem|iorary with 
David. The Kor&n recognises his existence, and Beid&vi notices 
him in his commentary : Hafiz in his Kasidah on Ali, also, enu- 
merates him among the ancient prophets. 



And as in these verses Lokm&n is classed with ''Joseph, Jacob, 
John the Baptist, and Noah/' so in the following distich, Alex- 
ander the Great finds a place in the company of Lot, Elijah, 
David, &c., from whence we may fairly argue, that little or 
nothing was known concerning him, and may therefore, with 
good reason, doubt the strange histories of him which the Arabic 
Tarikhs and religious books have transmitted to us. 

Towards the close of the 11th century, a Greek version of 
these fables was made by Simeon Seth, or Simeon the son of 
Seth, which was called ^rtf otvin^; k») '/^i^XaTi); : —there were 
likewise Hebrew and Syriac translations of them, the first of 
which was attributed to Rabbi Joel, the other to Boud Perio- 
deuta (cf. Assemanni Bibl.) The late Dr. Leyden records their 
existence in Malay. 

We remark as many strange traditions concerning Msop, as 
concerning Lokm&n. According to Maximus Tyrius, Lucian, 
and Stobaeus, he was a Phrygian ;-— according to others, a Sa- 
mian or Thracian. Theon Sophists divides the fables of antiquity 
into AWwwelot^^AtfivoTtxo) or 2'v/3«^irixo}— 4^gtr/iof — KiX/xioi — 
KetfiKo) — AlyCmm and Kimpm : hence, we may infer that there 
were numerous modifications of them ; and as he particularly in- 
forms us that the first class was not named iEsopic, because 
iBsop was the inventor of this style, but because he made use of 
fables fueXXoy xarxxaigms xoA Ssj^ieo;, we have no hesitation, from 
their internal proofs, in referring them to an Indian origin. 
Quinctilian cites Hesiod as the first fabulist, but, we may easily re- 
trace his Theogony to the East. When it is remembered, that, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, /Esop continued a long time with Croesus, 
and wandered from place to place, we cannot doubt from whence 
those fiiMoi were borrowed which pass under his name ; and it 
is singular, that as the early translation of the Hitopad^sa was 
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versified, so Socrates and Babrias are a£Brmed to bare reduced 
these likewise to metre. 

Considering tberefore the incoherent materials presented to 
us for the compilation of Lokm&n's history^ and the dispute, 
whether he were a Persian by birth, and a Jew in faith, who 
flourished in the time of Kai Khausrav, or whether he were a 
native of Abyssinia^ or contemporary with the Prophet Hud or 
£ber, his tomb being at Rama in Palestine, we can only dis- 
cover one certain mode of research, which is by identifying him 
with ^sop. Both were said to have been deformed, and to 
have been in a servile station of life, from which both were at 
length mapumitted. D'Herbelot thus expresses himself on the 
subject : ^' L^on pourroit dire, avec beaucoup de vraisemblance^ 
que Locm&n est le m&me que celuy, que les Grecs, qui ont ignor^ 
aon nom, nous ont fait connottre sous celuy de sa nation, en I'ap- 
pellant £sope, f tii sigiiifie la meime chose en Grec, que le mot 
aEthiopien. En efiet, on trouve dans les Paraboles, Proverbes, 
ou apologues de Locm&o en Arabe, des choses que notis lisons 
dans les Fables d'EsoPE.'' In tlie sequel, however, he seems to 
have bewildered himself by a fruitless and most unsatisfactory 
comparison of Oriental and Greek chronology. Sir W. Jones 
doubted the existence of such a person as iEsop. The name 



AttrcoTTog has in the preceding quotation been interpreted ig^ 

an Ethiopian^ on which we may remark^ that as Abyssiniaos 
were in Persia and other parts of the East, very frequently slaves 

so the word ^^^^^^ is an epilbet often given to slaves, whether 

they be or not of Ethiopian origin. The Surah says, 



• * 



Col. Colebrooke has collated the Pancha'Tantra with the Ka- 
Kla wa Dimna, to which and the Hitopad6sa, we may retrace 
with considerable alterations these various fables. Lokm&n and 
^sop both mention the stag beholding his image in the water ; 
and their expressions so closely correspond the one with the 
other, that we must pronounce one of them a translation of the 
other, or both versions of a common original. In proof of which^ 
the moral, which is wanting in the Greek, is supplied in the 
Arabic : '' And he said, dying, woe to me ! wretch that 1 was, to 
have despised that which might have preserved me, since that 
to which I trusted has destroyed me.'' That these words were 
once in the Greek, we infer from the translation of Pbaedrus. 

^* O me infelicem ! qui nunc demum intelligo, ^ 
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Udlift mihs qoam fBmnt, quse detptfenliii 
£t que laudaram, quantum lucHis habuerkit.'' 

In collating these different translations We shall frequently 
observe a change in the names of the animals, and fables without 
a counterpart in the others. The Tiger with the Golden Brace* 
let and die Travellery (in the Hitopad^sa,) excepting in the ca« 
tastrophe, is the same as Lokmin's and ^op's lion and the 
Fox. With similar differences, we may retrace the Bull, the 
two Jackals and Uon~the J^ion jumping h|to a well after the 
reflection of his own image — the Deer, Jackal, and Crow — ^th^ 
blind Jackal, Cat^ and Birds— the Crow, Golden Chain, and 
black Serpent — the Ass in the Tiger's skin — the 3rahman who 
broke the pots and pans, and others in the Hitopad^sa in either 
Lokm&n^ ^sop, or Phaidrus ; — if not in all of them, in many 
instances. One of these old fables appears to have formed the 
sut^ect of St. Paul's allusion, 1 Cor. xii. 14-21, ii, 2ff, in which 
we, as it were,'natura]ly recall to vniitd the fuviog of the Belly and 
the Members : the Apostle's uioralis, 7ya jxp j[ <rp(<Vf<4 iv r^' o^ 

The writings of Plato, Aristode, Proclus, and Jamblicfaus, 
are marked with this style, which the Asiatics have named 

V^^' i;^^ ' And the verses of Homer and Hesiod have been 
interjH'eied in as figurative a manner, as those of Hafiz, Jami 
and Nizami have been by Sufis aqd Scholiasts. Sir W. Joqe^ 
Inused thia species of occult compositjoR (of which we muft 
reckon fables a more exoteric or a clearer branch) to the Ve-- 
danti schoof. The hieroglyphics and various etnoifnTU of Baby* 
lonians, ^Egyptians and Magi would readily give a taste for 
this species of composition, which probably, with the Cory- 
bantes, Tityri, Satyri,. and other ipyatagogue», was conveyed 
firofu the East into Greece. 7'he rapid progress of the Muhham* 
medao power in some degree checked this ardor for ancient mys* 
ticism ; yet even in countries subject to its sway, it revived, but 
taking another turn, was applied by the fervid votaries to 
Koranic legends, ^d Bacchanalian odes mysticised into theo- 
logical subtleties. 

As Muhbammedanism acquired root, speculative studies soon 
became elevated to the rank of sciences, each of which were 
subdivided into almost inuumerabie classes ; and although many 
deserving the name were cultivated, still they were more or 
Jiess admixed with fanatical ri^veries and stupid traditions. As 

chief 1VB may rank the f^J^\ fXfi, or th«t pf history, tp 

which ir>'j^^\y or criticisiB, including logic and ppleniiics, sue- 
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lieeda. Under MBlbraialioa tbej vompme tbo acionce of num- 
bers, geometry^ astronoeayy and nxiksic ; undet Metaph^fsics, pvj* 
obology and other fanciful 8ul)|eclB ; under Pbyaic, medicine 
Yeteritaary nlecficine, aoatooijTy bot«nj> natural history, agricul- 
ture, metallurgy, mineralogyi chemistry, magic, (with the varioui 
sciences of divination in numberless subdivisions^) 6ptics, mecha- 
nibs^ bydraulicsy navigation, &c« ; wbich> . with ethics^ politic*, 
the art of goterdment, and military science, (independent of 
those that have arisen from the moat abject -Superstition,) com* 
plete the range of Mnbhammedan studies. Their works on his- 
tory and geography are by far the most valuable. 

As a specimen, of these several *' sciences,'^ I subjoin a dia- 
logue, which Professor Hammer translatled into Germain, from 
the Arabic of Im&m Ghazali^ 

Tht story of Beshir and Shadmu 

Hormu2,the Vizier of aPersian prince, was blessed by Heaven 
with a witty and shrewd son, who at seven years of age was 
thoroughly instructed in reading the Kor&n, the whole of which 
with facility he committed to memory. At fourteen years of 
age, when nis reason became matured^ he was made acquainted 
with the remaining sciences, in each of which he in a short time 
made a surprising progress. After his father's death, the prince 
offered to him the post which he h^d filled ; but wisliing to form 
a correct estimate of the inadequacy of sdl earthly honors an^ 
goods, and seek his happiness from the contentment of his 
mind, he declined it. One day be betook himself to travel, and 
directed his way towards Baghdad, the house of salvation, the seat 
of the Khalifs. In the beautiful neighborhood of this city he met 
a young Arab of a lean and emaciated figure, whose internal 
worth' was strongly marked in his countenance, who saluted him 

in Arabic ^\& il^bXs «^« Sbidfin, in utter astonishment, 

replied, ^tjuc ^^luJI ^SuJbt, and inquired of him, in what 

manner he bad become acquainted with his name, having never 
previously heard it? * Hast thou not/ replied the young Arab, 
with much vivacity and elegance, ' heard the saying of the Pro- 
phet? There ahe manifold legions op spirits: bomb 

INDEED OF THE ANCIENT WORLD HERE MEET AGAIN 
THEIR KINDRED WITH AFFECTION ; OTHERS SEPARATBP 



mm 



* Hamnief has quaintly rendered this : *^ dessen inaeres Geld Werth 
seyn musste, wenn anders die gelbe Farbe seines Gesichts wahr sprach.*' 



1350 (hi Fables f and 

VtOM THBM COMB KO MOBB TOOBTHBB UPON BABTB/ 

Sh&d&n by this reply peicetted, that the young man was initiated 
in the deepest mystenes of science, and answered : * Since thou 
knowest my name, it is no more than fair that i should be in- 
formed of thine/ 

* Abab. Shouldest thou continue in ignorance of the name 
which my father and mother gave to me, it is nothing to the 
purpose : thou knowest that name which God, the dispenser of 
all good and evil, has given to me ; for he says in the Kor&n, 
All cbbatubbs in heaven and on earth arb sbr- 

vANTs OF God ; (i. e, iJLIt«X*fil. ) 

They talked much together in the same familiar way, when a 
cloud of dust announced the approach of a horseman. This 
horseman was no less a personage than the Khalif Hariin AV- 
rashid, who had wandered from his followers in the chase. He 
saluted the two young men, who with considerable embarrass- 
ment returned his salutation. The Khalif, who had perceived 
the fire of a dazzling genius in both their eyes, became desirous 
of holding some conversation with them, and first of all asked the 
Arab, ' Whence come ye both ? ' From the three darknesses,' 
replied he ; ' from the darkness of a mother^s lap, of the womb, 
and of the epidermis/ The Khalif, surprised to find so much 
wisdom in so young a man, inquired farther-*' Whence art thouT 

Arab. Be more accurate in thy expressions ! What mean- 
est thou by Thou* i A man or a woman i 

Khalif. That is not my question. Only inform me how 
many years old thou art? (jiterally, how many yean hast 
thou?) 

Arab. I have no years: years are all in the hand of 
God. 

Khalif, Well then — how many reckonest thou i 

Abab. I reckon from one up to a hundred thousand. 

itnALiF. What question then must I propose to thee to ob- 
tain a rational answer from thee i 

Abab. Inquire — how much time has flowed away from thy 
life i 



* Alluding to Sh&dfrn's return to his salutation : Abd'allnh means, ser* 
vant of God. 

* The Khalif appears to have been guilty of an error in the vowel 

points: «^ I is the masculine pronouUi c3Jt (be feminine^ 
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Khalip. Well then— how much time has flowed away from 

thy life ? 

Arab. I am informed, as much as fourteen years.. 

Here the Kbalif ended his discourse, and Shdd&n resumed the 
thread of it, where it had been broken by the interruption of the 
Kbalif, viz. by the question, what name he had received from 
his parents i — to which the Arab replied BbshIr, or the Bringer 
of Good News. * God will therefore' bestow good tidings on 
thee,' said Sh&d&n, Here the Kbalif drew his horse a little back- 
v^ards, and left the two young men in perfect freedom. Shfid&n 
began the conversation in the following words. . 

' I would engage myself with thee in a formal discussion, and 
reckon myself among thy servants.' 

BeshIr. I am firmly resolved only to engage myself with 
another, in such a discourse and intimacy, as may have a ten* 
dency to perfect my understanding and heart, by richly storing 
it with knowlege in each dejiartment of the sciences. 

SniDiN. Put me a little to the test, that thou mayest decide 
on my knowlege or ignorance, and accordingly accept or re- 
ject me, as a friend : thou knowest that the Arabic proverb 
says, The dust announces from afar, whether we ride on horses 
or asses. 



Natural Theology. 
First Class. 

BssHf R. I will in the first place inquire of thee concerning 
God^ the knowlege of whom is the beginning of all wisdom. 

SniolN. Commence thy questions. 

BssHiR. Where was God when he created the world? 

SniniN. Wherever he may have marked out to himself a 
place:* — but God was contained in no place; it is therefore 
superfluous to inquire where God was. 

BeshIr. Why did God create the world"? 

ShXdIn. God's mode of action is elevated above all attri- 
butes of why, and wherefore. Without other ap;ency or original 
cause, merely from the Almighty impulse of His own will, HE 
produced the things which existed in His own mind. 



' . ' A paraDomastic play on the word ^eshir. 

* Many MuhhammedaD writers insist that God always was in place. 
See the scholiast on the Secander-nimah. 



3Si OttFabk$,and 

BssHia. Whiob b tfie grMtesI act of tnercy on tbe part of 
the Creator i 

Sh^dIm* That of guiding omii iot6 tbetrve faith {liiamitm). 



£X£GETICAL ThEOLOGT. 

Second Class. 

BBSHfa. Hast thou applied thyself, Sb&d4n, to the science 
of interpretation i 

Sh^dIn. Interrogate me. 

BBSHiR. Wherefore do we always find in the Kor&n, * The 
Easth and the Heavens/ the first in the singular, the 
other in the plural, number? since we know that the earth is 
divided, as well as the heavens, into seven climates : hence it is 
said, 'He hath created the Seven Heavens^ ano 

BIVIDBD THE EaRTH LIKE UNTO THEM.' 

ShIdIn. The seven Heavens are indeed seven, even so manjT 
distinct sorts; whereas the divisions of the Earth only constitute 
one whole. 

BESHiR. It is written, ' that, for which ye pray, 
SHALL BE GIVEN TO YOu/ How are we to understand 
this f since, daily, so many poor pray for riches, so mapy sick 
for health. 

Sh^ Di N . God has spokeo in general terms, not in particular. 
The prayers <^ mankind in the mass will be beard, although the 
faidividual points of their wishes be not obtained. 

BESHiR. Art thou experienced in the correct manner of 
writing words (as to the d^erent points, ifc.) i 



The Correct Writing of Wordu* 

Third Class. 

ShIdJCn. Without the knowlege of correctly writing words 
there is no correctness of speech : and how can a judicious man 
neglect it? for the Prophet says, * the perfection of 
VAN roNSisTs IN €t>RRB€TNBSS «F «PEB^Gif/ Ab ac- 
quaintance with it is necessary to refute unbelief and error. 

Jesus Christ said, in the name of Ood, tg^ CJi ^ <^3oJ^ I 
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have educated' thee, and thou art my Prophet. The Christians 

^misplace the dots of the last word, making it ^5X^9 my Son: 

an error, which, without the knowlege of grammar^ could not 
be rectified. 

BeshI R. Tell me why it is written ^\j^LJ ^1i^ ^? ? 



w 



According to the rule, it should be i^^l for ^\ ecce, re* 
quires nasb as its termination. 



(W 



ShXdXn, Granted: — ^but ^^\ does not here mean ecce, but 
rerily^ and therefore governs nothing. Thus the Prophet said 

to his followers ^^^ ^>'j verily, verily, 

BeshI R. Tell me one word, which is used at the same time 
as a noun, verb, and particle {this is the native division of 
Arabic grammar)^ 

ShXdIn. The word ^^« First it is a proper name, Ali ; 
next it is a verb, signifying he raised: then it is a particle^ mean- 
ing upon. So, the word ^$9 as a substantive, is the mouth: as 

the imperative of the verb ^9^9 it means, stand ^rm to thypro" 
mise: and as a particle, it signifies in, into. 



The Formation of Words. 
Fourth Class. 

BbshIr. Hast thou perused the works composed on the 
formatfon of words ? 

ShAdAn. The formation of words is the foundation of^gram- 
matical moods, and the true key to the treasures of philology, 
which^ like chemistry, is able to bring much out of little. 

BeshIr. What i& the form after which ^>^ is produced ? 



* This is a trite objection, and is mentioned by Pocock. JljJJj 

means, I have begotten thee; but, on the authority of the R&mGs, I have 
transkted it educated^ because this example is quoted to that spurious 
sense of the word, to which it has been forced by Muhhammedan contro^ 
versialists. 
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ShX dIn. After the form >juu. 

BeshI R. And the word ts^y 

SbadIn. After ^JLw. , 

BbshIb. Now, whence is the difference between .J 
and L47>^9 that the one should be formed after ^^it^ the 
other after ^Jixi ? 

ShIdXn. In xj^ the m is not a radical letter; for the root 
^ l/^ * ^° LS*y^^ ^° ^^^ contrary, it is a radical, for the root is 

^y9. 



Poetry. 
Fifth Class. 

BssHfR. What thinkest thou of poetry? 

ShIdIn. I can think no otherwise of it than, according to 
the words of the Prophet, ^'Poetry is wisdom, elegant 
AND CORRECT DICTION IS MA«ic/' It IS also Said in 
the oral traditions: ''Ye children, read poetry, for 

IT OPENS the understanding, AND MAKES BRAVERY 

hereditary/' 

BeshIr. Who then are the best Arabic poets? 

ShIdIn. Amr'elkais is the best poet, when he sits on his 
horse; Tarfa, when he is enjoying himself; Nabiga, when 
he vaunts; Zoheib, when he implores. The poets are divided 

into three classes: into ^jX^L>y or those bef(N*e the birth of 

Mohhammed; into ^^1, or those in the time of Islaroistn ; 
and into ^j^asff^^ or those of the mixed period, viz. such as 

lived as well before, as after Mohammed's birth, like Jj^bid. 
BESHiR. What Arabic poem is the truest? 
JSaiDlN, Hasan's in praise of the Prophet, when he says : 

There never was borne by a camel on her saddle. 
One juster and more perfect in faith than Mohhammed, 
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B£8h{r. And which distich is the most beautiful i 
SHioiN. The folio wiQg epilaph of a virtuous man; 

They desired to have concealed his tomb from his enemy. 
But the fragrant odor of its earth led to its discovery. 

ff 

BBSHfR. What is the most beautiful encomium on geiiero*-' 

^ity? 

ShIdIn. TIxe following : 

aLu Col (S^\ tfSaxs <^ir 



When thou hastenest to his beneficent society. 
It seems, as if thou wert giving to him that which thou art re^ 
questing from him. 
BttSHfR* Which is the most celebrated distich on a miser? 

ShIdIn. 
^Ufldl ta ^ 6j^l ^^ \iyt. 



I saw him continually sitting near the stalls of the cattle^ 
Fearful for every grain which the sparrows might pick from the 
dung. 



Proverbs, 
Sixth Class. 

BeshIr. Art thou likewise verged io Arabic proverbs? 
ShIdIn. Proverbs and maxims are a noble science. ^' Apo- 

THEOMS ARE TO THE MIND, WHAT GLASSES ARE TO 

THE EYES.'' All proverbs had an original signification, de- 
rived from some particular occasion, but by degrees became of 
general acceptation. 



$56 On Fables^ ond * 

BeshIb. What is tbe meaning ^ the proverb| '* Mobs 

STUPID THAN BaKIL?"" 

ShIdXn. It expresses the greatest degree of stupidity; for 
this Bakil pne day bought a gazelle for eleven dirhems, and 
took her home, holding her fast with his teeth. On the way 
some one met him, who asked him how much money she had 
cost him. As he could not speak, he expanded his ten fingers, 
and to express the eleventh without speaking, he lolled out his 
tongue^ and consequently allowed the gazelle to fall and escape^ 
whkh be wished to have avoided by his silence. 

BESMfR. What is the origin of the proverb^ '* How 

CHEAP WERE THE CAMEL, IF NO CURSE HUNG ON HIS 
NECK f' 

ShXdXn. An Arab had a vicious camel, which caused him 
every sort of vexatbn. One day he swore in his anger, that if 
he refused to sell his camel for a. dirhem^ he wished that his wife 
might remain barren. Shortly afterwards he repented of his 
oath, yet for the sake of at least remaining true to it in appear- 
ance, he invented a singular salvo. He hung a cat on the neck 
of the camel, and then caused it to be proclaimed: ''The 

CAMEL FOR ONE DIRHEM, AND THE CAT for FOUR HUN- 
BB&D; BUT BOTH MUST BE SOLD TOGBTHEB, AND NOT 

SEPARATELY." Thosc who passed by, exclaimed: ''How 

CHEAP WERE THE CAMEL, IF NO CURSE HUNG ON HIS 

neck!*' since which, tliis pix>verb has been currently applied to 
all things whicb appear cheap, but are only to be purchased by 
means of great sacrifices. 



Etymology. 

Seventh Class. 

BESHiR. Art thou conversant with etymology ? 
SHi^D^N. How can 1 fail to be! — the Prophet says, ^'I^earn 
YE Arabic, for this is the language in which 

GOD WILL SPEAK TO HIS SERVANTS ON THE DAY OF 
JUDGMENT." 

BeshIr. Why is mankind called in Arabic (jt^iS^ and the 
spiritual legions ^^ : 



' These proverbs are extracted from Meidani: they are in Nuveir 
likewise. 
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ShIdXn. Men are called (jmJV f^om that which is obvious 

to the sight, e. g*^UII CumJ I , Aas^ thou seen the Jire? but ^j.:^ 
derives not its name from any thing' obvious to the senses: 

JaUI ^uJx ^^, Me night enveloped or concealed him. Hence 
an insane person, whose intellect is naturally obscure, is called 



o^ 



BeshIr. Who was one of the first that spoke Arabia: ? 

ShXdAn. Yareb^ the son of Kohtdn. 

BssHiR. What sayest thou of the Persian language ? 

ShXdIn. It is said in the Koran : ** The Persian in ele- 
gance APPROACHES i^EXT TO THE Arabic ;" and in an- 
other place, ''The inhabitants of Paradise speak 
Arabic, and the De/li dialect of the Persian." 



The Art of Writing. 
Eighth Class. 

BeshIr. What sayest thou of the art of writing? 

ShXdXn. The art of writing is one of the most distinguished 
branches of human knowlege, and is therefore called^ '' the 
tongue of the hand." The sciences are also described 
as game, and writing as the net which catches them* 



Jubispeudbnce. 
Ninth Class. 

BssBiR, Art thou likewise well acquainted with jurispru- 
dence ? 

ShXdXn. Commence thine inquiries. 

BeshIr. How wouldest thou decide between two women, 
who bring forth in the same place, the one a "boy, the other a 
girl, and after the birth exchange them i 

Sh^dIn. I would fill two flasks with the milk of both mo- 
thers, and weigh them. The heaviest will contain the milk of 
the mother of the boy. 



' From jmJ T9 cognovit f vidit. 
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Traditions. 

Ttidh Class. 

BBSHiE. Let us now direct our attention to traditions. How 
are we to understand the Prophet, " Revile not the 

WORLD, FOR THE WORLD IS GoD ?^ 

ShIdIA. The Prophet by this mtended to put a stop to the 
slanders of the ignorant, wishing them to understand, that even 
the world, as a work of God, roust not be reviled. 



Medicine. 
Elevtfkih Class. 

BssHte; Admirably, Shidint Thou hast acquainted thyself 
with every sabject, and from each derived instruction. Explain 
to me but one thing more, one which has often placed even the 
wisest in embarrassment. Give me a definition of love. 



£thics. 
Twelfth Class. 

ShIdIn. Love, at first, exists in contempbtion, from whence 
it passes to reflection: hence arises the desire of enjoyment; at 
length, the fire bursts out into a flame,* just as dust dancing ii^ 
the rays of the sun, assumes the appearance of suns. The 
powers of reason vanish-^the body wastes — the soul is seized 
with vertigo— and at last, finds all its energies annihilated* 

BeshIr. Show me now the fair side of love. 

ShIdIn. At least it produces one advantage: it destroys 
pride and immoderate self-love. True love, which proposes 
to itself no aim, but that of resembling and pleasing the beloved 
object, is incompatible with these defects. But impassiomed 
love, so long as it continues remote from perfection, is a sort 
of punishment which God inflicts on men when they forsake die 
path of his pure love. 

BeshIr. By Heavens, I have been seeking such a friend aa 
thou art for many years ! Thou art welcome to my friendship. 



* These questions are omitted, on account of their gross ideas. 

* Why Love should be classed among Ethics, is doubtful: — the ex- 
pression of dusit &c. is an oriental metaphor, and the allusion is noticed 
by only two travellers in the East. 
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ShXdIn. As thou art to mine. 

The two ^oung men embraced each other^ and fastened the 
bond of friendship. Har&n A'rrashid was lost in amazement and 
wonder, and as thej were about to depart, thus addressed them — 
'' Intelligent and virtuous young men ! cannot you accompany 
me to Baghdad, where I hope to cultivate your friendship and 
acquaintance i " 



The Moral* 

BeshIr. Servant of God! thou art as Ihtle suited to our 
friendly society as we to thine. 

The Khali f. Why not? 

BfiSHf R. Because thou art the slave of our slaves. 

The Khali f (in a passion). Sirrah! what hast thou said? 

BeshIr. Softly, softly, servant of God! Thou art too much- 
the slave of thy will, and subject to passion. Thou desirest a 
thing, and art therefore resolved that it shall come to pass; yet 
something lies in the way of thy wish : be prepared accordingly 
for the disappointment. The passions are thy masters and lords. 
We have, however^ tamed and subdued them. JVe suppress de- 
sire, and smother anger. 

Hariin was melted into tears, and requested a lesson, at least, 
by the way. Beshir said to him : '' Treasure up in thy mind this 
verse of the Kor&n: < Hast thou seen of what use a 

NUMBER OF TEARS HAS BEEN TO THEM ! VeRILY, 
things have HAPPENED TO THEM WHICH THEY DID 
NOT EXPECT, AND THOSE, OF WHICH THBY HAD THE 
ENJOYMENT^ AVAILED THEM NOT.'" 



This dialogue has been translated into the Turkish, and is as 
good a specimen of the nature of those studies, which the Arabs 
elevate to the rank of sciences, as any that may be produced. 
The style of it is, in a certain degree, analogous to that of 
*^ fables" to which the commentaries on the proverbs, with 
which this nation abounds, bear a still closer resemblance. The 

Mi 

maxim of these moralists is oo^ ^4^^^ lUCacJI Ji'USI XlUi 

cXSir, in the search of which they care not how much, fiction 
be admixed with the truth. 



The Meaning of St. Paul, 1 Cor. 11, 10. clearly esta- 
blished on the Authority of the Scriptures, of the 
Fathers^ and of D. Heinsius and Joseph Mede, without 
any Alteration or Interpolation of the Sacred Text. 

No. II. — [Concluded from No. LIXJ] 

1 Hus we have seen. What is the condition and property of 
that place, which in my text is called God's House. But before 
I proceed to speak of the duty of those who come thither^ (which 
was the second thing I propounded,) there is one thing yet to be 
cleared concerning that which I last mentioned, namely. How 
God is said to come unto, or to be present with, men in one 
place more than another ; seeing his presence fills every place ; 
Heaven being his throne, and the whole £arth his footstool. 
For, although we reade often in Holy Scripture of such a She^ 
cinah, or Speciality of the divine Presence, and have it often in 
oUr mouths, yet what it is, and wherein the ratio thereof con- 
"^isteth, is seldom, if at all, enquired into. When we speak of 
Churches, we content ourselves to say, that God's special pre- 
sence there is in his Word and Sacraments. But, though it be 
true that the Divine Majesty is there specially present, where 
his Word and Sacraments are, yet seems not this speciality of 
presence to be the same with his Word and Sacraments, but a 
diverse relation from them. This may be gathered in some sorl 
out of those words of Exodus, whereupon we have so long 
dwelt, as where the recording of God*s name and his coming 
thither are spoken of as two ; but is more strongly evinced by 
such instances of Scripture, where the Lord is said ta^iave been 
specially present in places, where this record of his Word and 
Sacraments was not ; as for example, to Moses in the Bush, to 
Jacob at Bethel, and the like. The true ratio, therefore, of 
this Shecinah, or Speciality of divine Presence^ must be sought 
and definred by something, which is common to all these, and 
not by that, which is proper to some onely. 

" Well then, to hold you no longer in suspence, this specifi- 
cation of the divine Preseiice, whereby God is said to be in one 
place more then another, I suppose (under correction), to con- 
sist in his train or retinue. A King is there, where his Court 
IS, where his^miw and retinue are: so God, the Lord of Hoasts, 
IS there specially present, where the heavenly guard, the blessed 
Angels, keep their sacred station and rendezvous^ 
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** That this is consonant to the revelatipn of Holy Scripture^ 
I shew, first, from the collection or inference which the Patriarch 
Jacob makes upon that divine vision of his at Bethel :. where, 
having seen a ladder reaching from heaven to earth, and the 
Angels of God ascending and descending upon it, (Gen. £8, l6-7.) 
' Surely ' (saith he), ^ the Lord is in this place, and I knew it 
not. How dreadfuU is this place ! It is no other but the House 
of'God, even the gate of Heaven.* That is Heaven*s Guild" 
Hall, Heaven's Court.; namely, because of the Angels. For 
the Gate was wont to be the Judgment-Hall, and the place, 
where Kings and Senators used to sit, attended by their Guard 
and. Ministers. 

'^ Secondly, I prove it from that interpretative expression, 
used in the Mew Testament, of the Lord's descent upon Mount 
Sinai, when the Law was given ; intimating that the specification 
of the presence of the divine Majesty there also consisted in the 
Angelical retinue there encampmg. For so St. Steven, (jicts 
7, 53,) * You, who have received the Law by the disposition of 
Angels, and have not kept it J ^t. Paul 4wice ; first, {GaL 3, 
19*) ' The law was added^ because of transgressions^* Aiarayiii 
hot' rw¥ 'Ayyi\eo¥ ev ;^eipi jx«(r/rou. Ordain^ by Angels in the 
hand of a Mediatour: and again, {Hebr. 2, 2.) be calls the Law, 
\^os Xakfjiais 8i* *AyyiK(oi, The word spoken by Angels. How- 
beit in the story itself we find no such thing expressed, but 
onely that the Lord descended upon the Mount in a fiery and 
smoky cloud, accompanied with thunders and lightnings, with 
an earthquake, and the voice of a trumpet, {Exod. 19, l6« 18.) 
Whence then should this expression of St. Steven and the Apos- 
tle proceed, b|it from a supposition that the special presence of 
the Divine Majesty, wheresoever it is said to be, consisted in 
the encamping of his sacred retinue, the Angels i For that of 
himself, he, who fiUeth the Heaven and the Earth, could not 
descend, nor be in one place more then another. 

" Yea, all the apparitions of the Divine Majesty, in Scrip- 
ture, are described by this re^tVit/e. That of the Ancient of 
Days coming to judgment, (Dan. 7, 10.) ' Thousand thousands 
ministered unto him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood 
before him:* to wit, of Angels. Whence we reade in the Gos- 
pel, (Matth. 16, £7. Mark Q, 38.) that Christ our Saviour shall 
come in the glory of his Father, that is, with an boast of Angels, 
as the Holy Ghost himself in the same places expounds it ; for 
Boffle, or glory, here signifies the presence of the Divine Ma- 
jesty. 

'^ In the same' style, of the same appearing, prophecied 
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£nocb, the seventh from Adam, (Jude v. 14.) *Itob, j^xtt Kvpto^ 
h Toig dylMf fivfiia-tv airov, ' Behold, the Lord cometh with his 
holy myriads/ or ' ten thousands:' for so it ought to be rendred, 
and not, as we have it, ' with ten thousand of bis Saints/ 
Wherefore here the Vulgar Latine comes nearer, which batb, 
Ecce, venit Dominus in Sanctis millibus suis. A like expression 
whereunto of the Divine Presence we shall find in Moses bless- 
>°Si (-Deti/. SSy 2.) ' The Lord* (saitb he) ' came from Sinai 
unto them, u e. unto Israel, (that is, came unto them resting 
upon Sinai, compare Ps. 68, !?• 18.) ' and rose up from Seir 
unto them ; he shined forth from Mount Paran, he came with 
his holy ten thousands/ or * holy myriads/ (for so it should be 
translated, then it follows ;) ^from his right hand went a fiery 
law for them* From whence, perhaps, that notion of the Jew- 
ish Doctours, followed by St. Steven and the Apostle, (That 
the Law was given by Angels/) had its beginning. And thu» 
you have heard out of Scripture, What that is, whereby the spe- 
cial presence of the Divine Majesty is (as I suppose) defined, 
that is, wherein it consists ; namely, such as is appliable to all 
places, wherein he is said to be present, even to Heaven itself, 
his throne and seat of glory, the proper place (as every one* 
knows) of Angelical residence. 

" Mow, according to this manner of presence, is the Divine 
Majesty to be acknowledged present in the places, where his 
name is recorded, as in his Temple under the Law, and in our 
Christian Oratories or Churches under the Gospel; namely, 
that the heavenly Guard there attend and keep their rendezvous, 
as in their Master's House: according to that vision, which 
the Prophet Esay had thereof (6, 1.,) * I saw the Lord* (saith 
he) ' sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his train 
filled the Temple, [Septuagint, and John 12,41. io^aa&rw,'] 
that is, the Angels and Seraphims, his stipatores; as may be 
gathered from that v\ hich immediately follows, v. 3., where it is- 
said, ' T/*e Seraphims cried out one to another, Holy, Holy, 
Holy is the Lord God of Hosts; the whole earth is full -of At* 
glory/ 

** This King Agrippa, in Josephus (B, J. 2, l6.,) intimates- 
in that Oration he is said to have made unto the Jews a little 
before that fatal siege, dehorting' them from rebelling against the 
Romans, where speaking to the people hard by, and in view of 
that sacred Temple, he bath these words : MapTvpofiat Se eyeJ fuiv 
vfMov TOL lyiOL, xeti rouf Upoh^ 'Ayyikovg rov Otou, 1 call to witness^ 
your sacred Temple, and the holy Jngels of God; namely, which 
encamp there, to whom some think that voice may be referred 
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before the dortroction of the Temple, Migrtmus hinc, * Let us 
depart hence/ 

" The same is implied in that of the lS8th Psalm, v. 1, 2, 
according to the translation of the Septuagint and Vulgar : 'Evain 
t/ov ^AyyiKoBf, In conspectu Angehrum psallam tibi; Adorabo 
ad Templum sanctum tuum, et confitebor namini tuo: ' Before 
the x^ngels I will sing praise unto thee ; I will worship towards 
thy holy Temple, and praise thy name.' 

'^ And according to this sense I understand that of Solomon^ 
in this Book of Ecclesiasies (5, 1.,) within two or three verses 
of my text, concerning vows to be made in God's House: 
When thou vowest a vow, defer not to pay it. Better it is thou 
shouldest not vowy then vow and not pay* Suffer not thy mouth 
to cause thy flesh to sin, neither say thou before the Angel, It 
was an errour. That is, Let not such a foolish excuse come 
from thee in the House of God before the Holy Angels. For 
note that the word Angel may be taken collectively, for more 
then one ; as tree for trees, leaf for leaves, (Gen. S, 2. 7, etc.) 

'^ For this cause all the curtains of the Tabernacle {Exod^ 
26, 36. 37. 1 Kir^s 6.) were filled with the pictures of Cheru- 
bims, and the walls of Solomon's Ten^ple within with carved 
Cherubims, the Ark of the Testimony overspred and covered 
with two mighty Cherubims, having their faces looking towards 
it and the M^rcy-Seat (Tapaxtnl^avrt;,) with their wings stretched 
forth on high, called {Hebr. 9, 5.) The Cherubims of Glory, 
that is, of the Divine Presence. All to signifie, that where 
God's sacred memorial is, the ensign of his covenant and com- 
merce with men, there the blessed Angels out of duty give their 
attendance. 

*^ Nor is it to be over-passed, that the Jews at this day conti- 
nue the like opinion of their modern places of worship; namely, 
that the blessed Angels frequent their assemblies, and praise 
and laud God with them in their Synagogues, notwithstanding 
they have no other memorial of his there then an imitative one 
onely, to wit, a chest with the volume or roll of the Law therein, 
instead of the Ark with, the two Tables. For thus speaks the 
Seder Tephilloth, or Form of Prayer used by the Jews of Por- 
tugal: — ' O Lord our God, the Angels, that supernal company, 
gathered together with thy people Israel here beloWy do crown 
thee with praises, and all together do thrice redouble and cry 
that spoken of by the Prophet, Holy, Holy, Holy Lord God . 
of Hoasts: the whole earth is full q/' his glory* They allude 
to Esay's vision of the Glory of God, above mentioned. 

^* You will say. Such a presence of Angels perhaps there was 
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in thai Temple under the Law ; but there is no such thing in 
the Gospel. * No i why i Are the memorials of God's covenant^ 
bis insignia, iu the Gospel, less worthy of their attendance then 
those of the Law? Or have the Angels, since the nature of 
man, Jesus Christ our Lord, became their Head and King, 
gotten an exemption from this service i Surely not. St. Paul, 
if we will understand and believe him, supposes the contrary, ia 
his first Epistle to the Corinthians, cb. 11, v. 10., where, treat- 
ing of a comely and decent accommodation to be observed in 
Church^assemblies, and in particular of women's being covered 
or veiled there, he enforces it from this presence of Angels: 
' JFbr this cause' (saith he), ' oughi the woman to have a covers 
ing on her head, iiei rou; 'Ayyikou^, Because of the Angels ; ' 
namely, which are there present. For otherwise the reason 
holds not, that she should more be covered in the place of 
prayer then anywhere eUe, unless the Angels be more there 
then elsewhere. This place much troubletb the Expositours ; 
but see what it is to admit a truth; for now* there is no difficulty 
in it. 

*^ And that the ancient Fathers conceived no less venerably of 
their Christian Oratories, in this particular, then the Jews did of 
their Temple, appears by St. Cbrysostome, who is very frequent 
in urging an awfull and reverent behaviour in God's House 
from this motive of Angelical presence : as in his Homily {in 
Morali) 36. in 1 Cor., where, reproving the irreverent behaviour 
of his auditory in that Churchy in talking, walkingy saluting^ and 
the like (which, he saith, was peculiar unto them, and such as no 
Christians elsewhere in the world presumed to doe,) he enforces 
his reproof with words that come home to our purpose: * Hon 
tonstrina,* {inquit,}* neque unguentaria officina, neque ulla 
alia opijicum, qui sunt inforo, taberna est Ecclesia, sed locus 
Angelorum, locus Archangelorum, Regia Dei, ipsum Calum* 
* The Church ' (saith he) ' is no barber's or drug-seller's shop, 
nor any other craftsman's or merchant's workhouse or warehouse 
in the market-place, but the place of Angels, the place of Arch-* 
angels, the Palace of God, j^eaven itself.' 

'' And in his 4th Homily, de Jncomprehensibili Dei Natura, 
towards the end : — ' Cogita apud quern proxime stas, quibuscum 
invoces Deum; sc* cum Cherubim, cum Seraphim, cum omnibus 
cali Virtutihus: animadverte quos habeas socios. Satis hoc 
tibi sit ad sobrietatemy cum recorderis te, corpore constantem et 
came coagmentatum, admitti cum Firtutibus incorporeis cele- 
brare onmium DominumJ . ' Think near whom thou standest, 
with whom thou invocatest God ; namely, with Cherubims and 
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Seraphims^ and all the Powets of Heaven : consider but what 
companions thou hast. Let it be sufGcient to per^vvade thee to 
sobriety, vehen thou remembrest that thou, who art compoundedr 
of flesh and bloud, art admitted with the incorporeal Powers to 
celebrate the common Lord of all.' But all this, you will say, 
the Angels may doe in Heaven. Well, let it be so, yet it is not 
altogether out of our way ; but the next places I shall bring will 
not be so eluded. 

'' Namely, that in his 15th Homily upon the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, against those that laughed in the Church : — ' Regiam 
quidenk ingrediens et habltu et aspectu et incessu et omnibus 
atiis te o^rnasr et componis ; hie autem vere est Regia^ et plane 
hie talicf qualia calestia, et rides f Atque scio quidem quod tu 
non vides. Audi autem, quod ubique adsunt Angeliy et maxime 
in Dome Dei adsistunt Regi, et omnia sunt impleta incorporeit 
illis PotestatibusJ * When thou goest into a King's Palace, 
thou composest thyself to a comeliness in thy habit, in thy look, 
in thy gate, and in all thy whole guise ; but here is indeed the 
Palace of a King, and the like attendance to that in Heaven, 
and dost thou laugh i I know well enough thou seest it not* 
But hear thou me, and know that Angels are everywhere, and 
that chiefly in the House of God they attend upon their King, 
where all is filled with these incorporeal Powers/ 

'' The like imto this you shall find in his 24th Homily upon 
the Acts of the Apostles : Ovx oldag on fttr^ 'Ayyi?^¥ i<mixcigf 
fUT extlvwv al^BiSf fter exe/vtoy Ujxyti;; xu) i<mixois yeAeov; ' Know- 
est thou not that thou standest here with Angels, that with them 
thou singest, with them thou laudest God with hymns? and 
dost thou laugh i' See the rest. 

*' I will alledge but one passage more of his, lest I should 
grow tedious, and that is out of his 6th book, de Sacerd., not very 
far from the beginning, where, speaking of the time when the 
Holy Eucharist is celebrated. Tore (saith he) xai MyysXoi ?r«- 
pATT^xao'f rm Uqni, xo) ovpaviW Suvajxffwv iirav to fir^fMi /Sodi, xa) 6 
wip) TO fiutriaoT^pioy ^XripouToii r^o$, elf ri/ui^v tou xfijxsvou, ' I'hen 
the Angels stand by the Priest, and the whole Quire resounds 
with celestial Powers, and the place about the Altar is filled 
with them, in honour of him who is laid thereon,' that is, of his 
memorial. Compare with it a like passage in his Sd Hom. 
de Incompr. Dei Nat.; item Hom\ 1. de Verbis Isaia. St 
Ambrose acknowledgeth the same in Luc, 1. Non dubites assis* 
tere Angelum, quando Christus assistitf Christus immolatur. 
That it was the sense of the ancient Church, (that Christ is 
offered in the faicharist by way of Commemoration onely,) see 
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It proved io the following Treatise of the Christian Sacrifice, 
cb. 9. 

** Yea, TertuUian (io whose time, which was within £00 
years after Christ, some will scarcely believe that Christians had 
any such places as Churches at all), if I understand him, inti- 
mates as much in his Lib. de Oratitme, c. 12., where, repre- 
faei^ding the irreverent gesture of some in sitting at the time of 
prayer in the Church, * Si quidem,* saith he, ' irreverens est 
assidere sub compectu contraque conspectum efus, quern cum 
maxime reverearts ac venererisp quanta magi$ sub conspectu 
Dei vivi, Angela adhuc orationis adstanle, factum illud irreli- 
giosissimum est; nisi exprobramus Deo, quod nos oratio fatiga' 
verit T * If it be an irreverent thing jto sit in the sight and be- 
fore him, whom thou in a special manner honourest and reve- 
rencest, how much more is it an act most irreligious to doe it 
in the presence of the living God, the Angel of Prayer ^et 
standing by; unless we upbraid God, that we have wearied 
ourselves with praying V Mark, (' In the presence of the living 
God, the Angel of Prayer standing by,*) that is, in the presence 
of the living God, specified by his Angel ; the latter being an 
explanation of the former, it is like unto that in this chapter 
of my text, ' Say not thou before the Angel, It was an errour,' 
yet I believe not borrowed thence ; forasmuch as the Septua^ 
gintj whose translation TertuUian was onely acquainted with, 
and everywhere follows, have no mention of Angel in that place^ 
but of Godf rendring it, M) ffirn; t^o irpoo'oavou roD Otw, * Say 
not before the presence of God: which shews how they under- 
stood it. 

" I cite the passages of these Fathers thus at large, lest I 
might to some seem to broach a novelty. Anch though some of 
those of St. Chrysostome be hyperbolically expressed ; yet for 
the main and substance of what he intended, I believe it to be 
true, and ground my belief upon the authority of St. Paul be- 
fore alledged, A^^ Ti>hg *AyyiXovs, * Because of the Angels/ 
If any shall say, whatsoever were then, they will not believe 
there is any such kind of presence in our Churches now, I must 
tell them, if it be so, it is because of our irreverent and un- 
seemly behaviour in them, which makes those blessed Spirits 
loath our company. For though they be invisible and incorpo- 
real creatures, yet can they not look into our hearts, (that is 
God their Master's prerogative,) but are witnesses of our out- 
ward behaviour and action onely ; and it was a case of external 
i2ecoitim, wherein the Apostle mentions tliis presence of theirs 
for a motive or reason : ' For this cause ought a n^oman to have 
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covering an her head, because of the Angeb.* For they love 
not to behold anything that is uncomely and unbeseeming, but 
fly from it ; and if we lose their company^ the best members of 
Qur congregation are wanting. 

** Thus you have heard what is the dignity and prerogative of 
God's House. Who now, that considers and believes this (and 
there was a time when it was believed)| will not say with the 
Patriarch Jacob, when he saw the Angels ascending and de- 
scending at Bethel^ ' Quam reverenda sunt hac local* 'How 
reverend are these places !' For every pl^ce, where the name of 
God is recorded, is Bethel, where the Angels of God are 
ascending and descending, that is, God in a special manner 
present and meeting with men. How reverent should our 
manner be at our coming into them V*-^ Joseph Mede's Works, 
p. 343. 

From the subjoined passage it will be seen by the reader, that 
Valckenaer agrees with D. Heinsius and Joseph Mede as to 
the interpretation of the words, JiH robg ^Ayyi^Avg, hot had not 
the same clear perception with the former as to the other words 
in the sentence. 

'^ 'O^e/Xei ^ yuvij e^otxriav ^eiv] Haec non videntur comniodum 
sensum admittere prout vulgautur scripta. Qui nihil in his LL. 
mutatum volunt, per l^QD^lav velamen intelligunt. Sed nemo 
hactenns docuit, quo pacto velamen dici possit i^wal%. Jac. 
itaque Gothofredus, Ictus, suspicabatur hie Lat. vocem latere 
e^oujS/av, exuviam, Sed nee Latini sic umquam velamen dixere. 
Magnifice quidem FirS' quam velut vestem serpens d^ponit eorti- 
vias vocavit. Sed quid lUud ad Pauli vocem ? Rejecit itaque recte 
conjecturam istam Salmas, Ep, de Coma p. 694. Hujus ami- 
cus et admirator, jilex. Morus, una litera rejecta scr. putabat 
i^owla, ut mulier per appositionem dicatur potest as viri, quse 
debuerit habere in capite, xaXuiJi^iAa nempe. Sed neque efouo-ia 
usquam his in LL. sic adhibetur, neque altera phrasis istum 
sensum admittit. Nuperrime Criticus ingeniosissimus Jo. 
Toupius, Anglus, Emendationes egregias dedit in Suidam : in 
his P. I, p. ^1 captavit occasionem hujus auoque loci corri- 
gendi emendatione, ut ipse quidem ait, certissima. Corrigit ille 
elegant er sane, *0$ff/Xfi ^ yuv^ s^ioDtra ex^iv M r^^ xe^aXi}^, cpor- 
tet mulierem, quum proditin publicum, velato essecapite* Sed 
ista et. conjectura nihil minus est, quam certa. 1^ enim diver- 
sae sunt phrases xaret xt(^a\vii lf;p^€iy §.4. et hoc § M r^; xi^aXij; 
Ip^eiv, nisi statuamus articulum hie temere adjectum. 2^ miri- 
ficum hoc esset uno loco rarioris verbi i^ufn participiud a P. 
positum, qui ne semel quidem verbum illud usurpavit. Lucas 
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quidem in Actii adhibuit, sed^ Judseis Alexandrinis insolituniy 
nusquam occurrit in Versione Gr. Fcederis antiqui. d^ *E(iowFa 
simpliciter ita positum, ut crederemus significare in publicum 
prodeuNtemf exemplis debuerat e similibus Scriptoribus firmari. 
Sed ne unicum quidem protulit Toup. Quid itaque hoc de loco 
statuendum videbitur f Vix quidem quidquam relinqueretur no- 
dosi^ 81 cum Viro D/ statueremus voculam cux excidisse, et 
acripsisse Paulum, AioL roSro oux 6^%lhMi ^ yuvi) l^ouclav ^tiv M 
riis KtpoLKris, ut sensus sit plane diversus, Non debet uxor habere 
8. exercere in maritum potestatem, b. non debet uxor esse impe- 
riosa. Dixeratenim P. § S. virum esse caput uxoris Hie itaque 
per caput mulieris Firum int^lligamus. Distant utique xc^oX^ 
et 4 xe^aX^. illud est caput proprie sic dictum, sed ^ xi^oXi) hac 
in orationis sede certum quoddam caput designate atque adeo 
Firum, vel Maritum^ Paulo supra sic dictum."^ — Valck. 
Scholl. in N. T. 2, 273. 

While I consider the meaning of the passage in question to 
have been clearly ascertained by D. Heinsius wholly, and by 
J. Mede in part, without any alteration of the sacred text^ I think 
it right to notice such opinions, as I may meet with, respecting 
it^ and I shall therefore cite the following : — 

'' Uxores Hebraiis olim contectas foris ivisse, praeter ceteros 
locus Num, 5, 18. indicat, dum adulterii suspecta coram Domi- 
no velato et postea detecto capite sistitur.— Similem in modum 



' ** Hermannum significat Venema^ cujiis conjecturam banc inter cste- 
ras coxnmemoravit Jo. U. Ferschuir in Opusc. post, 898. Apparet illaia 
egregie placuisse Valckenario: cui tamen aliquando subnata videtur 
fiiisse suspicio, num forte scripserit P. 'O^stXii ri yvyfi %avtruitf fx^v i^i vnt xf- 
9«^'i;* Cffiteris enim, qus nunc edimus, hsec superscripserat V. S. 
< Kavtf-za, jBfymw Ms. lo-rl th xahvfjt^jiM xi^ax^c* Memorat £%a^ ad 11. B. 

E. 193, [ir.J Od. A. p. 30, [50.] Adde Etym, M. edit. 487, ^1.' Speciem 
aberet conjectura, si probari posset, vocem Kai;rte6 pro tegumento capitis^ 
etiam a nndieribus luurpato, a Macedonibus transiisse ad Aiexandrinos ; 
ab his autem pervenisse ad Judaeos.^ Verum deest auctoritas/' 

^ *' £ruot forsan, qui scire desiderent, quo sensu Noster ukima ceperit 
commatis 10 verba, Am nvg &yyi\ovs. In horum gratiam depromo, qusB 
iaveni ki Autographis : — ' Etiam Angelorum quae hie fit mentio, vene- 
menter centenos exercuit.^ — Credo ^nge/os, s. Spirkus bonos, intelligi, quos 
Fidelium ccetibus interesse antiquissima fuit Christianorum primo ssculo 
opinio. His, utpote administris, usum in Ecclesiaadministranda Deum, 
Viri et. crediderunt Apostolici, quod liquet ex ult. § Cap. I. Ep. ad HehrJ 
Ego, in tanta opinionum diversitate, quum sublato § 10 nihil ad sensum 
deesse videam, nondum muto sententiam, quam proponere ausus sum 
in Dissert, de Glossis N. T. p. 66., nimirum serioris esse »vi additamen^ 
turn, quod acutissimos et. laterpretes in hunc usque diem frustra exer- 
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Susanna xttraxexaXufUjxeyili tecta, comparet coram Judicibus, 
quod tamen peplum lascivi detrahi jubent^ 'JEHsXfutray ovaxaXt;- 
^^vai aMir ^v y^^ xttrMi§x,oL?\x)iAiAirf^, Hue pertinet illud, cjuod 
Apostolus I Cor. 1 ly 10. ri^v h^owrlav in capite femineo gestan- 
dam commendat. Est autem s^ov^lav iyjav M r^; xf^aX^; nihil 
aliud quam Velamen capitis gesture, siquidem Apostolus oppo- 
nit axMTaxaklhrrcp rjf xffoiXp et i^ouo'iay ^X^vy hA t^^ xs^oX^;. 
Quapropter, miosis aliorum opiuionibus, rigv Ifouo'/av per tif2a- 
91161} interpretor. Est enim in dicto Paulino fMraowfula rei aig- 
iiatae^ i^oua-iuf potestas, quam babet maritus in uxorem soam, 
pouitur pro signo, velamine, quod vetustissimis temporibus usi- 
tatum significavit, feminas sub fide et potestate maritorum esse. 
Nam cum Apostolus ex gente Hebraea esset oriundus, non po- 
tuit non respexisse ad Hebraeorum TIT) a TXl, extendit, 
expandit, dominatus est, et sic ifoutr/a eodem significatu, quo 
Hebraeum TTTl, tam pxo^defensione <mam potestate, accipi po- 
test, licet Hottingerus Goodwinum Mos* et Aar. 6, 4, 19* P- 
899. eo castiget. Sed egit de i^oua-tu JCtus, Jac. Godofredi. 
Cf. Misna tit. Cethuboth c. 7. Gem. BabyL ibid. fol. 7%* a« 
Hieros. ad tit. Gittim c. 9. fol. 50. coL 4. Selden. Ux, Hehr. 
S, !?• D« Geier. de Luct. Hebr. 2, 4." — M. S. Fr. Bucheri 
Anti^uitates Hebr, et Gr. Selecta s. De Felatis Hebr. ac Gr. 
Femtnis Budissae 1717. 12^ p. 78. 

'' Caput feminae in subjectionis et defensiouis signum ve- 
labant, quod vel ipsa notio rov ^^, in lingua Arabica^ debilis 
fait, significantis, ac vis rot) T)T) a Tn> subjecit, dominatus 
est, {Ps. 144, 2, etc., vide Schindl. Lex. p. 1698.,) innuit^ 
quamvis, TT) expandendi notionem retinere posse, non du- 
bitemus. Etenim illi, qui rem expandendo tuetur, et pro- 
tectionem s. defensionem et potestatem s. dominium, utrum- 
que, tribuimus^ ut adeo mulier velaminis intuitu subjectionis 
pariter ac tutelae memoriam habere possit. Quas cum ita 
sint, Hottingerus frustra Goodwinum castigate eo sc, quod 
inS cum lloucr/igc facere idem, atque a Tl*), dominari, de- 
flcxum esse putet. Sic enim egregie explicatur phrasisi 
l^oucr/ay s^^'^ ^^' '^^ *^^^^U ^^ vestium alas super sponsam 
expandendi antiquitas, de qua copiose jam est dictum. Nimi- 
rum mos fiebat 1. in signum, re^cctu mariti, pote«tatis, domi'* 
nii, respectu autem feminae, subjectionis, (en to TV), dominari; 
2. in signum defensionis, dum uxoris causam maritus agere 
tenebatur, (en to IT), expaudere.) Prius illud Tossan. Num. 
5, IB. pulcre explicat. £a de re Apostolus 1 Cor. 11, 10, 
e^ova-lav in capite femineo gestaudam commendat, quae verba 
ibidem D. LutheruSi nee male, transfert.'' — Idem ibid. p. \50. 
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*' Anselici haretici temporibus Seven Imp. et Victoria 
] Rom. Pont. Jngelici vocabanhir, eo quod Angelos indebito 
honore et superstitioso cultii prosequerentur. Eorum scripta 
pro sua secta perierunt. Jngeli ab Ethnicis flomanis et Grae- 
ciB Genii et Damones appeltabanttir. Santque nonnulli Critici 
inter Cfaristianos adeo aupeHlitiosi piirae^ ut ajuiit^ Latinitatis 
sectatores^ qui pro Angela Genium scribere nmlunt, merito a 
Mureto notati. De Angelis bonis et malisr, seu Damonibus, 
sen GMis^ ut ipsis placet^ beneficis et maleficis, superioribus 
et inferioribus, plura Philosophi Platoiiici^ qui eiiam, ut Peri- 
patetici, et multi ex Christianis Angelos, Intelligentins appel- 
lant. Videtur, ex antiquissinia traditione^ Angelas sive Genios 
tntores et custodes hominum, belldarum, elementorum, astro- 
rum, et plantanim Ethnicis notos fuisse. De Genio Socratis 
vide Apul., qui de Genio s. Damonio Socratis scripsit. Vide 
etiMl Diog. L. in Socratis Vita, qui narrat ejus dictum de spi- 
ritu, ^uem habebat, quique ei futura prsedicebat.'^ — Matthaei 
Aitnerichii Specimen veteris Romame Litteratura deperdita vet 

adhnt la tent is, Ferraria^ 1784. 4to. Vol. i. p. 24. 

I* 

.^Otdfordf Naven^er, 

. 1,824. E. H. BARKER'. 



REMARKS ON A PASSAGE OF 

POLY^NUS. 

X<IAT any commentator has fully or satisfactorily explained a 
very <:urioUi passage which occurs in the fourth bodk of Poly- 
aehus's Stratagems (cap. iii. §. 32.), I have not hitherto l^eti 
aMe to ascertain. It is true, such an explanation could scarcely 
be expected from a mere Hellenist; it must come fronfr the pfen 
of one who is at the same time an antiquary and an orientalist ; 
and we may regret that the learned Hyde, Reland, or Jones^ did 
not take into consideration this interesting passage, which 
informs us, that Alexander found in the palace of the Persian 
kings (probably the stupendous edifice at Persepolis), a brazen 
cokimn, exhibiting among various laws and ordinances inscribed 
on it by command of Cyrus, the statement of those different 
articles, and the vast Quantities or numbers of them, consumed 
every day at that illustrious' monarch's dmner and supper. Of 
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fine wheaten flour (^a|xi|V6oy iksipcov liaiagm), 400 artaba; the 
artaba (agra^i]) being a Persian, or Median, measure, equal to 
the Attic medimnus; of wheaten flbur^ fine in the second degree, 
300 artabas; and of a third sort, 300; of barley flour (xgiflotftijycoy 
akeupcop), the finest sort^ 200 artabae; of a second and third kind, 
800 artabse. After several other articles are enumerated, 400 
male sheep (irpofiaroi, ot ap<rtvss)'j 100 oxen (/3oe^ Ixariv); 30 
horses (Jmtoirgiixovroi); 400 fattened geese (x^vs^ a-irevTotTSTpa- 
xicm); turtle-doves {rgiyyive^), 300; small birds of various kinds, 
600; lambs {ipveg), 300; young geese (veocrcroJ xijvoUy), 100 ; deer, 
30 : of milk, both sweet or fresh, and sour ; of wine, oil, and 
honey, there appears to have been a most ample allowance, as 
of many other matters, besides barley for the cattle; 15)000 
carts for wood, straw, &c. Alexander finding that the Mace- 
donians, who had read this extraordinary statement, were inclined 
to approve of the luxury and profusion which it recorded, gave 
rders that the column should be removed, observing to some 
of his friends, how easily those who had indulged in such glut- 
tonous banquets were overpowered in battle. 

Of this anecdote, as related by Polysenus, many passages, 
here omitted, claim particular notice, and would furnish matter 
for curious examination. The Persian measure, called artaba, 
he has already explained as equivalent to the Attic medimnus ; 
but of this^ compared with our £nglish measures,- there are dif- 
ferent estimates ; some writers declaring it equal to six bushels, 
others to four pecks, &c. The Persian maris is described by 
Polyaenus as equivalent to ten of the Attic chous QiMgis Icrri Uku 
oeis 'AmKoY) : now some suppose the chous to contain three 
nglish quarts, others nearly four: however this maybe, the 
maris seems a measure chiefly used for liquids, such as milk, 
honey, wine, oil, vinegar, Sec. Another Persian measure is the 
eapetis, which, says our author, is equal to the Attic chanix, 
(ri li xoLTreris l<m xoTvif 'iimx^). Tlie chanix has been diffe- 
rently estimated, at one £nglish quart, and at one pint ; and by 
this capetis Polyaenus measures the Ethiopian cumin seed 
(i4i9tOTtxou xvfji.lvov) ; the seed of parsley ((reX/vov (nrspftaro^), &c* 
It may readily be supposed that considerable quantities of vege- 
table productions would be employed in the culinary preparation 
or so much animal food, as this ancient bill of fare indicates; 
and we accordingly find, besides the cumin and parsley seed 
above mentioned, a very copious allowance of nasturtium and 
mustard seed; of garlick and onions; of the <^uAXov, eriA^iov, 
anise, radishes, turnips, capers, almonds, saffron^ and other 
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matters, bearing namei which I must acknowlege myself un-* 
able to explain. 

Notwithstanding the apparent accuracy with which Polyaenus 
details every minute particular of those ancient banquets^ it has 
long seemed to me extremely doubtful whether such a monu- 
ment as he describes ever actually existed ; and my doubts on 
this subject become stronger the more I consult books of travels, 
or converse with those who have visited Persia, concerning the 
natural productions of that country. As an antiquary. Sir Wil- 
liam Ouseley has communicated to me his opinion, that Polyae- 
nus (who florished in the second century of Christ) may have 
founded the brazen column on some anecdote recorded by an 
earlier writer, perhaps Heraclides Cumaeus, author of a work 
concerning Persian affairs (joi nep(rixci), in five books, noticed 
by Diogenes Laertius (lib. v.), and by Athenaeus (lib. iv.), who 
relates after Heraclides, that a thousand animals were daily 
slaughtered for the royal feast; horses, camels, oxen, asses, deer^ 
sheep, with geese, hens, and other birds. But Sir William ob- 
serves, that the brazen column is not mentioned by any writer 
besides Polyaenus; and that although some wealthy Persians, 
contemporary with Herodotus, may have served up/ in celebra- 
tion of their birth-days, an ox, a horse, a camel, and an ass, 
roasted whole (Herodot. lib. i. 133. and after him Athenaeus, 
lib. iv.); yet it is scarcely credible, that thirty horses should be 
slaughtered every day for the royal feast, by order of Cyrus, 
since his object was rather to augment than reduce the number 
of those noble quadrupeds. I shall here quote the words of Sir 
William Ouseley, who, having remarked that the most ancient 
sculptured marbles at Persepolis do not exhibit any forms of men 
on horseback, adds : ^' The' absence of mounted figures might 
authorise an opinion that those sculptures had been executed 
before the time of Cyrus, whose precept and example first 
inspired the Persians with a fondness for equestrian exercises, 
of which, until his time, they had been almost wholly' ignorant; 
for in their mountainous country it was difficult either to feed 
or to ride horses, and few indeed had been ever seen there. But 
Cyrus desired that his Persian troops should seem a race of 
hippocentaurs ; he furnished them with horses, and they soon 
deemed it disgraceful to make even the shortest march on foot— 
for so he had ordained." This passage is extracted from Sir 
William Ouseley's Travels (vol. ii. p.* 276.), and the authorities 
which he quotes are these words of Xenophon : '^ *Ev Jlipven^ 
yag hoi to ^aKivov uvoti xa\ rpi^etv Jnyrov^ ku) Imcivatv h opuvy 
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oStf'j) rjf X^gff xa) liiiv Jmrov nivv (tttolviov ^v. (Cyrop. lib. i.) 
Altr^ov sfvoii ols ay Jxttovs lyeo %op[(reo iv ri$ ^avp ve^ ^ftouv iropeu- 
OfMvos eav Tf oroXX^v lay rt ^X/yijy oSoy Sfp SisXflsiy, fv^ xa) ^roeyra- 
irao'iy iTnroxevroiupoui oJcovtm iifMs oi avtpconoi elvai*" (Cyrop. lib. 
iv.) He adds^ in the communication which [ have already no- 
ticed concerning Polyaenus's brazen column and its extraordinary 
inscription, that many articles enumerated in it being of rare 
occurrence, or procured from distant regions, might rather be 
ascribed to some of those luxuribus princes who reigned after 
Cyrus, than to that frugal and temperate monarch himself, whose 
Persian subjects, as we learn from Xenophon (Cyrop. lib. vii.), 
were poor, and supported a miserable existence by laborious 
exertions: — Ilip(ra$ — xoxo/Sictfrarou^ jxev oyrag hoi ?rey/ay hrtirovw- 
Tora ii l^aovras Sia t^^ X^P^^ rqauxyn^roL — not indulging,, says 
Herodotus, in such food as they wished, but such as their sterile 
and nigged country afforded, and drinking water, not wine — 
crireoyra ou;^; ^cra lieXouo'iy, aXX' otreL ep^ouo** x^P^^ ^X^^^^ '^P^X^^^^' 
Tphg Sf oux oTyeu haxi^tovrai, etWoi v^goiroriownv. (Lib. i* 71*) But 
the numbers, however great, of oxen and sheep, and the quanti- 
ties of milk, flour, and some other articles mentioned in the 
inscription. Sir William does not regard as much exaggerated, 
considering that 15,000 men partook of the royal feast, accord- 
ing to Ctesias and Dinon, as quoted by Athenaeus (lib. iv.): 6 
8t ntpcmv fiu(nXw$, mg ^ijcri Knicrlas xu) Aivwv ly toi^ Hffpcrixoi^, 
iSf/vyei jxrrei av^peov jxt^pfcoy ?rffvraxi(rp^iX/6oy. This passage, it may 
be said> relates to tne successors of Cyrus: these, however, 
might have learned from the great founder of their monarchy to 
distribute daily food among multitudes (Tra/UfToXXot; iviprnxois), 
besides the immediate guests or friends of the king ; for such a 
custom was instituted by Cyrus, who always sent dishes to the. 
officers and guards on duty, and to others, from his own table 
(airo rrjs fiei(n\ioo$ rgotTre^ij;), on which also he caused to be placed, 
as a mark of favor, all the food intended for his servants' daily^ 
allpwanpe* This information, derived from Xenophon (Cyrop. 
lib. viii.), will perhaps account for the multiplicity of dishes 
which must have appeared at each of those royal banquets ; and 
a passage in Athenaeus (lib. iv. extracted from Heraclides Cu- 
niaeus), will prove that their number was not excessive, in pro- 
portion to the multitudes who were fed, either as illustrious 
. guests at the principal tables, as soldiers who received victuals 
instead of pay, or as servants and menial attendants,, to whom 
the collected fragments afforded a daily meal. Yet, if we 
may beKeve Polysenus, the quality and quantity of food recorded 
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on the brazen column, must have appeared to Alexander at indi- 
cations of extreme luxury and profusion. 

In transmitting these remarks for insertion in the Classical 
Journal, I am not without strong hopes of eliciting from some 
of its learned and ingenious correspondents a more satisfactory 
explanation of the passage under consideration than has hitherto 
appeare(|. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 



It must be obvious to every reader of the Greek Testament, 
that the English version does not render the tenses uniformly 
according to the rules of grammar. Such a mode of rendering 
them would indeed be frequently erroneous^ if not impracticable. 
Still it may be questioned, whether sometimes an inattention to 
grammar rules may not have obscured the meaning of some 
parts of Scripture ; and even, whether it would not be highly 
useful to ascertain and regulate the proper mode of rendering 
the tenses, in the same way as was exemplified by Bishop Mid- 
dleton, in his work on the Greek article. 

By way of example, I will offer for |ronsideration the English 
version of John iii. 16—21. revised, and, as 1 humbly presume, 
amended by attention to the teifses, and by not unnecessarily 
varying the English terms, which correspond to the same Greek 
ones. 

Verse 16. For God so loved the world that he gave his only 
generated Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not pe- 
rish, but have everlasting life. 

N.B. Generation is propagation of genus and substance: 
the term generation therefore, prima facie, excludes all idea or 
possibility of greater or less^ in respect to the generator and ge- 
nerated, in genus and substance. And thus the very argument of 
the chapter is entirely obscured by the term begotten. See 
verse 6, and compare " Ohv ei »rrtv ^ aurij oMa avipooTros, ovk 
&Ta» ftaAAov ^ ^ttov aSvflgttWO^, ovrt avrog laurov, otUre erepo^ hipou^'^ 
Aristotle's Categories. Oxon. 1802. P. 67. 

Ver. 17. For God sent not his Son into the world, that he 
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should condemn the world, but that the world through him 
should be saved. 

Ver. 18. tie that believeth on him is not condemned, but hp 
that believeth not hath been condemned already, because he 
hath not believed in the name of the only generated Son of 
God. 

N. B. An emphasis is here laid in the Greek on the judg- 
ment of the world being already past, for it constitutes the very 
proof that our Lord did not come to condemn the world ; viz. 
because the sentence had been passed before our Lord's discourse 
with Nicodemus. The law had already accused the world, as 
our Lord testifies, ch. v. 45, " Do not think that 1 will accuse 
you to the Father ; there is one that accuseth you, even Moses, 
in whom ye trust." 

Our Lord had already been believed on as the only generated 
from the Father, ch. i. 4. It was therefore an insult in Nico* 
demus to address the Son of God as a teacher sent from God, 
in the sense in which Nicodemus understood the terms. • Our 
Lord justly rebuked him in this chapter, ver. 8, which I thus 
translate > " The Spirit stirretb where it willeth> and thou art 
hearing bis voice, and thou dost not know whence he cometb, 
or whither he goeth. Thus is every one that hath been gene- 
rated of the Spirit/* [See the Collect for the Nativity.] 

The faith of those who really believed on our Lord was a 
belief that he was the Son of God, the only generated from the 
Father, having the Spirit in infinity. They who rejected this 
testimony did not set to their seal that God is true. St. John's 
words, at the close of this chapter, should be read with our 
Lord's discourse to Nicodemus. Nicodemus, it should be 
remembered, was a believer on our Lord as far as the faith of 
miracles led him and his followers, ch. ii. 93 — 25 ; but Jesus 
knew them all^ and his meaning in particular, and rejected such 
confessions, ch. iii. 11, 12. 31, 32. 

He and his fellows, therefore, had been already condemned 
for not believing in the name and dignity of our Lord as God 
of God. The same thing is repeated in the last verse of this 
chapter. 

Ver. 19. And this is the condemnation, that the light hath 
come into the world, and men loved darkness rather than the 
light, because their deeds were evil. 

Ver. 20. For every one that doeth dark things, hateth the 
light, and cometh not to the light, that his deeds be not scruti* 
nized. 

Ver, 21. But he that doeth that which is open, cometh to the 
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light, tbit his deeds may be made manifest, that they have been 
wrought in God. 

N. B, Here it is manifest, that accordingly as men had acted 
under the covenant of works, they embraced or rejected the 
gospel. The occasion for our Lord's stating of the judgment 
in this way, was afforded by the circumstance that Nicodemus 
came to him by night. In the expression the light is implied 
that Nicodemus rejected our Lord as God. For our Lord is 
declared to be the true and antitypical light, John i. 8 — lO, and 
1 John i. 5 — 7* We must believe therefore that Jesus Christ 
is God of God, Light of Light, and very God of very God. 
This was the testimony of both of the Johns. John i. 8, and 
1 John i. 5. 

The term ^auXa is opposed to rijv aXvAuof, and, as Parkhurst 
observes, is derived from the Hebrew ttPB, to roll and to cover 
oneself in dusi and ashes, &c. [whence the English yvordfouQ. 
*AX^tua primitively signifies unconcealment, and in this sense is~ 
sometimes opposed to the law, which veiled the truth in types 
and shadows. I will now add a few more instances in this 
chapter, in which perhaps the version might be amended. In 
the following verses then I would translate as follows : 

Ver. 27. It hath been given. 

Ver. 29. Which stood; see ch. i. 35. 

Ibid. Hath been completed. 

Ver. 33. He that received. 

M. B. 



Utera Quadam Inedita ex Autographis inter schedas 
D'Orvillianas, in Bibliotheca Bodldana adser- 
vatas descripta. 
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Viro Clarissimo et Doctissimo Jacobo Philippo D'Orville 

S. D. P. J. Alberti. 

rvEDEUNT ad te, cum gratiarum actione, Valesiana ilia; et 
rediissent prius, nisi quotidie exspectassem Hesychiani Speci- 
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mmk inserta ezempla^ quorum tibi copiam facio pro lubitu. 
Jam menses effluxerunt, postquam tjpis describenda transmi- 
seram folia ex opere desumpta, ut de typorum charactere, quin 
et totius operis magnitudine^ et forma^ aliquid prsesciscere pos- 
semus. Selegi particulam ex litera Z, noo quidem rariorum 
observationum (quas alias dedi) iertilem, sed in qua omnia com* 
mentatorum meorum nomina simul comparentj neque longiori- 
bus disquisitionibus lector absterretur, Malo tamen fato 
accidit, ut per tjporum penuriam non licuerit integrum quod 
destinaveram folium dare; quod sero demum intellexi. Mine 
interrupta series. Scias autem^ novos t^pos curatum iri^ sed 
ejusdem formae. Si quid vel horum, vel etiam Notarum ipsa- 
rum ratione animadverteris, fac quaeso consilii Tui me certiorem. 
Exempla Hamburgum etiam et Parisios transmittere decrevi. 
Significabis mihi proxime, qua via commodissime illud fieri 
queat; et num forte aliquid mitteudum habeas^ sive ad CL 
Wolfium, sive ad Parisienses, cui addi poss'ent mea: interim 
Parisienses omittam^ usque dum perlatus ad nos fuerit exspec- 
tatus dudum fasciculus : de quo turn, simul inquiram, num 
tempiis semestre statutum^ quo Bibliothecse Regias reddendum 
est Lexicon illud Mstum^ putetur ab eo quo Parisiis exiit 
die, an vero quo ipse illud acbepero, quod omnino sciendum 
mihi esse sentis. Quod antem ad Valesiana tua : sine, dubio 
rectius illorura edendorum curam abjecisti^ valde enim mutila 
et manca sunt^ ut olim vidi. Praeterea Verweius a Cel. Graevio 
exemplum, (quod descripserat, et ad sua loca retulerat) nactus 
fuit raulto, ut videtur^ accuratius ; ut ex paucis locb, quag ex 
apographo Verweiano inter legendum obiter supplevi, disces. 
Forte tamen alterum ex altero in nonnullis locis juvari amplius 
posset : quare aliquando, si commodum \ibi fuerit, Tuum 
cum meo conferre visum est. Parabo aliquod his mensibus 
quod Miscellaneorum Tuorum particulam constituat. Verbum 
denique addo de locis Hesychii quae tangis. 

Pag. 906. in v. T^v, postrema etiam. correxerat L. Bos. Obs» 
Crit, p. 189. 7i}vaXA£tf;. jxanjy. Transponenda tantum sylla- 
ba. In v. n6xei notaveram Homeri loca //. £. 70* S. 607. et 
/• 6l7. Conf. ante v. irvxaa'avrcov (ubi xaXtrifoirroav ex superio- 
ribus emendaveram, quod et prjores £ditt. aguoscunt) idem 
illud ^xa xonjTOiio. Sotri^ pro Sarels recte emendas ex coUa- 
tione vocis r^f ;, ubi Dores o-are; dicere notatur ; quod com* 
mode adstruis fide siculs Inscriptionis. Sed hausta glossa ex 
Schol. Aristoph. ad Nub. 624. Conf. Kuhn. ad Polluc. 
^'u 73. p. 609. 67. Immo XctTes jam correxerat Florens 
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in WoMi Aoecdotis T. iv. p. £68. Tantutn.— Vocor ad 
amicoa, quibus banc vesperam dare debui^ jam introeun- 
te8. Vale itaque, Yir Clarissime et Amicissiiney meque porro 
ama, 

Harlemii xxvii Januarii mdccxxxviii. 

Viro aarissimo J. P. D'OrviUe S. P. D. 

L. C. Vaickena^r. 

Quod tu comher jubebas, Vir Celeberrime^ id hoc ipso 

die tandem effeci ; dedi Kteras Buper Ammooio ad CI. Duke- 

rttmy quibus si ita respondeat, ut ne plane me a Gramma- 

tico edendo repeliat^ aiacer in incepto pergam. Specimen 

edit, typis curavi describi. Ne quseso moleste feras, quod 

te snbmisse rogem^ ut, cum a gravioribus aliquantulum vaces, 

id levi oculo inspicias : Ita velim censeas, id a tirone pro* 

fectum, qui id unum studet, ut juvenili conamine Tibi ac 

Tui similibus sese commendet. Si non plane dispHceat^ 

neque nolit Dukerus V. C. eodem fere pede pergam : sin ; 

rogo, quantum qui maxime ut verbo id moiiere ne asperne- 

ris. Ad legem, quam praescribes, ita me coniponam, ut hac 

In parte, quod minus deceat, nihil committam. Docuit me 

CI. Wesseling Emanuelem JMartinum Ammonium latine 

redditum illustrasse, sed neminem opinor in his regionibus 

eam editionem unquam vidisse. Descripseram e libro Vos- 

siano Glossarium Dosithei (ita indicat Catalogus. Ms. nomea 

nullum prsefert). Inter alia, quas huic libro erant adjecta, 

nonnulla ex Hygini Genealogia legebantur : nolui commits 

tere ut id celarem; dixi librario, si id e re sua esse judi- 

caret Hygini editor, me id lubenter traditurum. Accepit 

is conditionem, et postea significavit, dedisse sese operam 

ut Miscell. Observ. posset inseri. Yellem prius apographum 

ad Ms. exegisset. Hoc nolui ignorares. Vale, Vir celeberrime. 

Dabam Lugd. fiat, in. Kal. Jan. ciaciccxxxviii. 
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NOTICE OF 

BIBLIOTHECA BIBLICA; a select List of Books 
on Sacred Literature; with notices^ biographical^ 
critical^ and bibliographical. By W. Orme. pp. xiv. 
491. Qvo. Edinburgh. 1824. 

A. VERY Judicious and impartial volume: the opinions are given 
with consideration and much justness; the praise is full and 
strong (though not extravagant), where it could be safely given ; 
and the dispraise is mild, but decisive. We venture a few 
remarks and correction^, and shall be very glad to see another 
chiliad of authors treated with the same sobriety and impartia- 
lity. Page 10. Alter's edition of the Greek Testament should 
be dated 1787-6. Page 172. ^'£rnesti Lectiones Academical*' 
have no date. Mr. Orme has in many cases omitted the size of 
the volumes he notices : Mr. Home gives the date 1815. Page 
218. Griesbach is said to be born in 1644. Page 264. Jones's 
** Examination of Whistou*s Hypothesis was republished at the 
Clarendon Press in 1803." His " new and full method" was 
also republished there in a very neat manner, in 3 vols. 8vo, 
Oxford, 1798. Page 266. Under the article " Josephus," 
Havercamp's edition is omitted : it was published, Gr. et Lat. 
2 vols, folio. Amstelaedami, 1726. Under the texts which are 
printed in parallel columns are the notes of Edward Bernard^ 
J. Hudson, H. Aldrich, F. Combefisius, J. Gronovius, J. Coc- 
ceius, £z. Spanhem, and Had. Reland. None of the notes are 
very lengthy, excepting Bernard's, and his do not extend through* 
out the work; nor indeed do all the remaining annotators. The 
latter half of the second volume is occupied with var. lee. front 
the Paris Mss., prefaces to former editions^ and' various tracts 
by C. Daubuz, P. Brink, J. B. Ottius, Chr. Cellarius, Chr. 
Noldius, £z. Spanhem, See. Five indexes finish the volume. 

Page 294. Speaking of Mosch's edition of Le Long's *^ Bib- 
liotheca Sacra," Mr. Orme observes, that Mosch '^ completed 
his undertaking, under great discouragements, in 1790." We 
wish the case had been so; and are sorry to quQte the beginning 
of the last part, which is an index chronologicus to the whole 
work : ^* Ultimum hie babes L. B. Bibliothecae sacrae Le Longii 
curis nostris emendatae et continuatse, non quidero integri operis, 
sed laborum nostrorum volumen. Sic fata voluerunt; Ultimum 
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est. Conmlium enim nostrum mutare rationes oon ficulnes no* 
his persuaserunt.'^ 

Page 358-9. Of Pole's '^ Synopsis Criticorum/' Mr. Orme 
observes : <' I can say, from a long acquaintance with it, that a 
vast deal of what is important in the works of modern critics 
will be found in the teamed volumes of the Synopsis/' Now» 
Mr. O. would very much have increased the value of his work, 
if he had pointed out who those critics are ; it would save the 
purse, and quiet the desire to possess many a volume, if their 
originality, or otherwise, had been shortly stated. This cer- 
tainly would require reading and sober judgment ; but neither 
of these qualifications is wanting in Mr. Orme; and in case of 
a second edition it might be an improvement. 

Page 443. Valckenaer's scholse on the New Testament are 
introduced; but a^ Mr. Orme has not copied the title quite ac- 
curately, we repeat it : *' Selecta e scholis Lud. Casp. Valcke- 
narii in libros quosdam Novi Testamenti. editore discipulo^ 
Ev« Wassenbergh, &c." 2 vols. 8vo. Amstelodami, 1815-1 7*^ 
The first volume contains the editor's *^ Dissertatio de glossis 
N. T/^ and Valckenaer's schols on St. Luke's Gospel, and the 
Acts of the Apostles to the end of the 24th chapter. The 
second volume is again commenced by the editor with a ^* Dia- 
sertatio de Trajectionibus in N. T. ssepe accessarjis ; " then 
follows Valckenaer on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Two indexes finish the work. 
We have stated thus at larse the contents, because no one, as 
far as our knowl^e goes, has specified the '^ Ubros quosdam " 
annotated upon. 

Page 465. Wetstein's edition of the Gr. Testament comes 
nnder review, and is highly praised. Valckenaer (schol. 
N. T. 1. SIB.) appears not to value his labors; in fact, he 
speaks rather harshly of him : ''quam de ejus N. T. homines 
erucjiti spem per Europam conceperant omnem frustratus." 
An arranged index closes this beautifully printed volume. We 
repeat, that we shall rejoice to see another equally well filled as 
the present. 
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NOTICE OF 

ACTA APOSTOLORUM. Variorum Notts turn 
dktioneni turn materiam illustrantibus suas a^ecit 
Hastings Robinson, A. M. CoUegii Divi joan- 
nis Socius. Cant, m.dccc.xxiv. 8^. 8vo. 



Af^TTER having duly exercised himself in the palaestra of profane 
literature by a very creditable edition of the Electra of Euripi- 
des, Ml*. Robinson has judiciously descended into the arena of 
sacred criticism, where he will find objects much more worthy 
of his abilities and his industry. We hail the present publication 
as a very favorable specimen of his talents, and an omen of his 
future success, not doubting but that if he proceed diligently iq 
the path which he has so happily chosen, he will leave a name 
to be added to that eminent list of divines, which sheds a lustre 
on the excellent college of which he is a member. 

The conformity of the facts related in Scripture with the state 
of things in the times and countries wherein those facts occurred, 
as represented by foreign and independent testimonies, affords, 
in Paley's opinion, a convincing argument of the genuineness 
and truth of the Sacred Writings, This kind of argument, be 
observes, would be strong in any case, but, when applied to the 
New Testament, it receives additional weight, by reason of the 
mixed nature of its allusions, and the great extent and variety of 
the scene of action. We may add, too, that whilst additional 
confirmation is afforded to the truths of Christianity, additional 
interest is imparted to the investigation of those truths, when 
History is inlisted on the side of Religion, and the imperishable 
evidence of the gospel records is supported by incidental allu- 
sions to heathen literature. After a careful perusal of his work, 
we conceive that Mr. R. may have been actuated by sentiments 
similar to these when he undertook this edition of The Acts, 
which embrace a portion of history highly interesting, regarded 
merely in a classical point of view, comprising so many particu- 
lars relating to the moral and political state of the most civilised 
provinces in the Roman Empire. 

Mr. Robinson's annotations on this valuable part of Holy 
Writ appear to be the substance of a course of lectures, 
given by him in his capacity of Classical Lecturer at St. John's 
College. They owe their appearance in print to the frequent so- 
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tolorum nomine/' For a further confirmation of episcopal 
authority, the reader may turn to St. Jerome on Galat. i. 19- 

Ch. ii. 3. The notes on this verse deserve attention, and the 
rather because the common version is incorrect. There can* 
we think, be no doubt that the word Sia/tspi^^fMyai relates to 
the distribution, rather than to the figure, of the flame. Had 
the historian intended to describe ^* cloven tongues/' as in our 
translation, we agree with Mr. R. that the word g-^it^iiMvcu, or 
iteufovfuivou, would have better explained his meaning. Mr. R. 
refers to Isaiah v. 24. for an illustration of the term yXwa-trou 

frvpos. The expression there is itftt l!m?, which the Rabbinical 

writers render n3r6. Gilpin fancifully, though ingeniously, 

^ ▼ » I 
conjectures that the form of the episcopal mitre was derived 

from this idea of the yXcova-at iiaiAepit^Ofisyeu. 

V. 27. Mr. R. understands by "AinSf not, as is generally sup- 
posed, the place of departed souls, the /^Mltf of the Hebrews^ 

but merely the grave, and cites St. Chrysostom and Athanasius 
in support of his opinion. We should, however, be inclined to 
think that, in the time of our Saviour, this sense was not given 
to the word, whatever might have been its signification at a later 
period. In Matt. xvi. 18. and Luc. xvi. 23. it is an evident 

translation of the Hebrew ^^Mt2f, and bears the same meaning. 

Gregory of Nyssa uses the word in the same sense : ulg ^^^v 
vavre; oiovrai xotiearBO d^fiov hdivh rag 4^X^^ [leraylaTeuriou, 

V. 47. The Calvmistic interpretation of the word (r»^ofieyou; 
is here attacked with success. Mr. R. might have referred his 
readers with great effect to the 40th verse of this chapter for a 
confirmation of his opinion ; o'eod^re earo Trig yevsag Trig cxoXiag 
Tcvirr^. The late excellent Bishop of Calcutta, in his Doctrine 
of the Greek Article, has a very convincing note oii this word. 
We may observe, by the way, that Mr. R. has with equal pro- 
priety commented upon a similar expression, ch. xiii. 48, reray- 

Ch. vi. 7* The usage of the word o;;^Xo; de numero non maxi- 
' mo is confirmed by quotations from the sacred writers. Another 
passage, however, might have been added from Luc. v. 29> 
o)^>^S rsXaovSov voXvg. 

Ch. vii. 4. This verse is attended with chronological difficult 
ties, which have hitherto baffled the sagacity of critics. Mr. R* 
has followed the most probable opiuiou, viz. that Stephen, in 
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hts account of the matt^/' followed ttie JewiiAi tnldition wtth 
regard to the moral or allegorical death 6f Terah. He ha^ 
cited in support of thh opinioD^ a passage fl'om Raschiu^'s eom- 
meutary before quoted by Miphaelis. Similar difficulties in iht 
present chapter are obviated with similar propriety and succest; 
and we think the editdr hto 8h6Wn his judgment in- reco|^ng 
throughout the work, those 'opinions only, which Upon ifiiitare 
deliberation he deemed the true ones, without overloading kii 
annotations with a variety of interpretations for the purpose of 
repeating them. 

5£. Mr. R. here very judiciously follows the opinion of 
Bishop Middleton, that Christ was called emphatically 6i{xM9^, 
and cites many passages from the Scriptures in support of thili 
assertion. 

Ch. viii. 7. Mr. R. has given very i^ccurately the grammatical 
construction of this verse. The note on the passage tenda to 
pix>ve, from heathen writers, that the existence of demoniacs 
was not confined to the Jewish nation, but frequent also in other 
countries. 

37. Michaelis suspects this verse to be spurious, from the 
circumstatice that Xp^<ni$ is used as a proper name, which was 
not, he thinks, the case during the life^time of the apostles. 
Mr. R. however plainly vindicates the genuinendss of the text, 
by a reference to Bishop Middleton's valuable note on Marc. 
IX. 40. 

Cb. IX. 7. The annotations on this verse are well worthy of 
attention, as they fullv explain the seeming contradictions be* 
tween this account of PauPs conversion, and that in chapters 
xxii. and xxvi. We coincide with his first interpretaticm of the 
word eltrrfixenraf, viz. that St. Paul's companions had risen from 
their prostration on the ground whilst the apostle still lay there: 
some commentators make the wol'd lirn^fii synonymoifs with ilfjii 
mm, but we think they are scarcely borne out by the examples 
which they adduce. 

^ 23. On the expression T\fLiptu htayeA, Mr. R.. remarka, 
'< Trienntum scilicet, ut dtscas e Oal. i. 18.'' This is true: but, 
as the very -expression here referred to has been converted into 
an argument against St. PauPs conversion, if would have beeit 
as well to have illustrated it by references. There is a curious 
coincidence to this effect cited by Dr. Paley hi his Horse Pan* 
lin». It occurs at 1 Kings it. 38, 99* *' And Shimei dwelt at 
Jerusalem many days. And it came to pass, at the end of three 
years, that two of the servants of Shimei ran away.'' Thk 
reader may see also another very remarkable illustration of (bit 
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phme at the begumiog of chapter zriii. of the same book, 
which escaped the notice of Paley. 

. Ch»i* !• We have here a long note on the Itattan band^ 
which Mr, R. thinks was not part^f the Italian legion, but an 
independent troop. 

II. Mr. R. follows Wakefield's bterpretation of the word 
if)^, and renders it ^' strings/' as does also the late Bishop 
of (bsJcutta. 

. Ch. xi. 86* Mr. R. thinks that the disciples did not caU themf 
selves Christians, but that the name was given to them by the 
Roman inhabitants of Antioch. He brings forward,some strong 
reasons in support of this opinion. The meaning of the word 
Xpmf'^i^w is explained in a very scholar-like manner. In the 
note on the next verse, and on xiii. 1., the signification of the 
word irpo^ifn}^, as used by the apostles, is also well illustrated. 
In classical Greek its primary signification is, ^ui alius cujusdam 
sensusprofert; its general sense is, sacrorum tnterpretes, as J$o$ 
%po^^S &tt\ Ao^Us %arfis. Pindar (ap. Aristid. ii. p. 378.) 
calls himself aolhyiov Wsptim xpo^r«ey. The priest of the Del- 

fhic temple is called by Heroaotus (viii. 36.) i irgo^ms^ fi'om 
is office of interpreting the responses of the god. See Dr^ 
Blomfield's Gloss, in iEsch. Agam. v. S99-> who observes that 
the Word was unknown in the Homeric age. 

2B. oixoufavi}. The various senses of this word are collected 
and well explained, though we differ, with considerable difli- 
dence, from the signification affixed to it by Mr. R. in the pre- 
sent instance, viz. the land of Judaa. We rather think that 
the famine predicted by Agabus refers to that which oc«' 
curred in the fourth year of Claudius, and which extended not 
only to Judaea, but to various other parts of the Roman Empire,L 
VidL Sueton. in Vit. Claud, c. 18. 

Ch. xiii. ?• Tlie accuracy of St. Luke is here pointed out 
from his afjslication of the word iviihraros to the Proconsul of 
Cyprus. There is a good note on this subject at ch. xviii. 12. 
But Mr. R. should not have omitted to notice the curious ob- 
servations of Bishop Marsh in his Lecture xxvii. p. 84, &c« 

16. iwiwMirev nr' aurhv ix^^f ^ o-x^ro^* The word ayXvs i^ 
properly explained by Mr. R. as *' Cacitas cum oculi pellicula 
superipducta excscantur." The disease is mentioned by Hip- 
pocrates, and is thus explained by the author of the Isagoge : 
^vXu^ iffT) vepl okov to fiiXetv itiwo ikKvxrsw^ mvoXalov ouXij Xnrro- 
Ton} off^i o^Xuco^f I irofaifKficM, Aetius gives a similar description 
of it, and says, Srav nr) t^; xo^; yifi^rou, ou pe^Hoag opm't. The 
passage in which it is here introduced, as well as the foregoing 
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ijHOtations, have been happily brought forward by the present 
CbristiaD advocate, in his defence of St. Paul against the profene 
attirck of Gamaliel Smith, Esq., who professes himself unable 
to see how. any thing like scales conld fall from the eyes of the 
apostle* on the recovery of his sight, after the address of Ana- 
nias. Gamaliel will have it that ^* in no cure, performed upon 
eyes in any natural way, in th^se our days — on eyes that have 
lost their sight*— do any scales fall off, or any thing in any de-' 
gree resembling scales/' He will have it that an operation for 
the cataract ought to have been performed ** tmthoui any tx^ 
pense in the article of miracles.'* To be sure, we know some 
eyes on which no operation could be performed with success ; 
believing as we do firmly in the old adage, ^* that none are so 
blind as those who will not see" Mr. Hughes, however, has 
very satisfactorily answered the jeers of his adversary, not only by 
adducing the above-mentioned passages, but by asserting from 
high living authority, '^ That no imfrequent cause of blindness 
arises from a morbid thickening and consequent want of trans- 
parency in the tunica adnata, or conjunctiva, which passes before 
the cornea:*' if this thickened membrane were to be suddenly 
apd miraculously removed, (be it remembered that a miracle is 
exhibited in the present instance,) and the natural transparent 
membrane restored to the eye, it would not be ill described, in 
common language, by " scales falling from the eyes" 

At verse 24. the extent of John's baptism is accurately de- 
fined from Theophylact and Chrysostom : at v. 33. we have an 
apposite quotation from St. ^yrii, showing that the phrase* 
C7lfjL9pov yty iyv^)tci o-f refers to the incarnation of our Saviour. 

Ch. xiv. 12. That the gods were supposed by the ancients to' 
appear in human shape is evident from the Pagan mythology. 
Mr. R. has given a satisfactory reason why Jupiter and M^r 
cury were fixed upon in the present instance. This and the 
following v^ses are well illustrated by quotations from profane 
authors. 

IS. Chrysostom thinks that St. Paul did not restrain the peo- 
^ pie, before they actually saw them about to commence the sacri- 
fice, because he was unacquainted with their language. Wetstein 
is of the same opinion, as if the gift of tongues was only granted 
on particular occasions. Mr. R. has followed the more proba- 
ble one, viz. that Paul and Barnabas had retired from the crowd 
immediately after the miracle, and consequently remained igno-' 
rant of their intention to offer a sacrifice till the arrival of the 
priest of Jupiter for that purpose. 

Ch. xvi. 13. Mr. R. understands vpQ&eux,^ to mean a place' 
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of pntf^Tp and citat two passages from Joiaphus in snppwl of 
bis opinion* He might have added with advantage the SMtberky 
of Jovenaly Sat. iii. ^6. - • 

Ede, «ibi consistas i in mu^ te qusDSo, pMseucha 9 

87. Mr. R. thinks that St. PanI obuioed bis right «£ dtisM- 
ship by deseeot^ from some one ef his aoeestors ivho had gained 
it by inerit or by purchase. (-Q. Did the purchase of this freedom 
by an individual oonfer it upoa his descendants f) It is plam 
that the ri||bt did not extend to ail the inhabitants of Tarsus^ 
from the circumstance that the officer, though he knew Paul 
was a citiaan of that place, ordered him to be beaten. 

Cb. xvii. fid. In the note on this verse, Mr. R. has collected' 
into a short space the substance of what most commentators 
have written concerning ^' the Unknown God^ worshipped at 
Athens. He seems to think that the true God of the Jews wue 
intended bj this appellation, whose sacred name they were not 
aecustomed to pronounce. The great diffiealty of the passage 
is, that in all ancient inscriptions or passages in ancient authors, 
(except Luciaa, whose authority here is nothing,) the plural 
number is invariably used ; BEOIX ArNllSTOlS* There eeens^ 
to be but two ways of obviatipg this difficulty ; one, to suppose 
that St. Paul adapted the singular number to tfie purpose of hia^ 
sfieech; or, that some inscription in the singular number did ae* 
tually meet his eye, of which no record has been handed down : 
to4his latter opinion we incline* 

Cb. xviii« 18. St. Ciirysostora refers the vow here mentioned 
to Aquila. Mr. R. agrees with those who r^er it to St. Paul, 
and thinks that this was the reason why it was necessaiy for him 
to keep the approaching Passover at Jerusalem. 

Ch. xix, 12. inrAa^ia* Mr. R. gives a reason why these 
Latin words of the N. T. were thus olothed in* a Grecian garb: 
-*^aori seriptores talibus uti, ut vulgo receptis, minime dubita* 
runt, f^o melius a plebe inteiligi-potuerim. We may perbape 
do an acceptable service to students by exhibiting a list of diese 
extraneous terms found in the N. T. 

ip^a^, ^ Cor. v. 5; Eph. i. 14. 

eii9'vifwv, Matt. x. 29* Luci xii« 6. 

yilifiif Act. viii. fi7* 

isuffTo;, Act. xviii. 7* 

xoSpoem}^, Matt. v. £6. Marc. xii. 4fi. 

MsXcoyMt, Act. xvi. Ifi. 

xowrrmSiu, Matt, xxvii. 65, 66. xxviii. II. 

x^vtf-Df, Matt. xvii. 26. xxii. !?• 10. Marc. xii. 14. 
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xftffirosf Act. xviii. ^. 

Xitfkwf Luc. viii. 30. 

Acyriov, Joan. xiii. 4. 

fMcxffXAoy. 1 Cor. x. 25. 

fn/Aiov, Matt. V. 41. 

wfmrifiov, Matt, xxvii. !27. Marc. xv. l6. Job. xviii, 28. SS, 

xix. 9. Act. xxiii. 35. Phil. i. 13. 
9pl(rxi)Jia, Act. xviii. 18. 
fTixagioff Act. xxi. 38. 

o'«uMK^ioy, 3 

vmxovXircof, Marc. vi. 27* 

Tofiifvaif Act xxviii. 15. 

^fX^yi), 2 Tim. iv. 13. 

i^y. Act. xxiFiii. 15. 

fpayiK>aov, Joan. ii. 15. 

^paytXMw, Matt, xxvii. 26. Marc. xt. 15.. 

Cb. xix. 19. lie following is Mr. R.'s note upon the word 

wegUfya : '* Curiosa. wepltf/og ^roprie dicitur qui prater rem 

curiosus est et diligens^ atque hmc vox eos notat, qui in rebus 

httmana menti imperviis pervestigandis tempus terutit. Idem 

sonat vox curiosus apud Latinos. Catull. £p. vii. Qua nee 

pemumerare curioii possunt, nee mala fascinare lingua.'' With 

ibis we find no fault, except that he stops shorty and does not 

sufficiently trace the meaning of the word in its present usage. 

nsptngyos primarily signifies one tiimis occupatus^ who exerci&es 

immoderate care and diliaence : secondly, one inepte sedulus, 

who exercises care and duigenee about useless trifles : thirdly,, 

curiosus xttr' IfflX^v^ i* e. magicus, one who pries into the most 

useless and futile of all arts, the art of magic. Hence the 

phrase roi wtplepya b explained by Albert. Gloss. N. T. by ri 

yoijrtxa: see it ako used in the same sense by Irenasus adv. 

Hasres. I. i. c.26., and by Aristsenetus lib. ii. ep. 18. Such 

arts were particularly studied at Ephesus ; witness the 'Eflcm 

ygaf4fMer«, so celebrated among the nations of antiquity. 

Tnese, as Mr. R. rightly observes, were amulets inscribed with 

a sort of gibberish^ me form of which he has quoted from Hesy- 

chius. He also cites a passage relating to the same from Lu* 

cian, Symp. vii. 5. He mi^ht have added a still more apposite 

one from St. Basil, Homil. m Psalm, xlv. who applies to them 

the very epithet here used, vt^ispyoi x^gaxr^gf^, i. e. magical 

characters. Their use is alluded to in a fragment of Menander : 
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as also by Erasmus Adag. Centur. €. '' Aiunt enim Ephesiis 
notulas (j^uasdam et voces masicas fuisse, quibus utentes omni 
negotio victores evaderent/' Eustathius (^in Hoin. Odyss. r. p. 
694.) relates a curious story of tfaeir efficacy. Clemens Alex. 
(Strom. 1.) says that by many their introduction was ascribed to 
the Idsei Dactyli, ihost free-masons of antiquity. Athenaeus 
informs us (Deipq. lib. 12.) that they used to be carried about 
the person in small leathern bags. 

The value of the books burnt, by the magicians at Ephesus is 
estimated by Mr. R. at the sum of 1875/. of our money, by 
which we perceive he calculates from the Attic drachma ; in 
which we fully agree with him, since this coin had as great a 
currency in the East as at present the Spanish dollar has : if the 
Roman denarius be signified by the term apyugiov, we must dimi- 
nish the sum a little : but there is not the least reason in sup- 
posing with some commentators, among whom we find our 
worthy friend Gamaliel Smith, E^q., that it was the Hebrew 
shekel. Ephesus was a Grecian city, and used the Grecian, 
not the Jewish coin. 

Mr. R«'s notes on vv. 24. 27* and 35. contain much research 
and information. 

In ch. xz. 22. the various significations of the' word irvsvfiM, 
as they occur in the N. T., and Bishop Middleton is referred 
to. in xxi, 34. the irapffftjSoXi] is well explained from the de- 
scription b^ Josepfaus. 

Ch. xxiii. 2, 3. A full account of Ananias, with citations from 
Josephus to show that St. Paul's character of him was a true 
one, and his prediction fulfilled. 

Ch. xxiv..l6. and xxv. 11. are well illustrated by reference to 
Roman laws. 

if our limits permitted us, we could willingly make maiiy 
more extracts from this useful work ; we must, however, con- 
clude by recommending the editor to persevere in his labors, 
and to take in hand the epistles of St. Paul. Let him not say, 
Conamur tenues grandia — he has already well prepared himself 
for the attempt, and he will acquire additional strength as lie 
j>roceeds in the task. 
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1 o gratify a most respectable and very numerous class of our 
readers, those interested in the study of Eastern literature, more 
particular^ History and Antiquities, we gladly announce, on au- 
thority respecting which little doubt or 9Uspicion can be reason- 
ably entertained, that there has lately been discovered in the 
East, and is now probably on its way to England, one of those 
rare Arabic works that many zealous orientalists have Ipug sought 
without success, even in the principal libraries of Asia.^ We 
allude to a copy, represented as being in every respect complete, 
though ancient, of the Tarikh Kebir, or *' Great Chronicle," 
composed by Abu Jaafer Muhammed ibn Jarir, who was born, 
anno Hejirae 224 (A. D. 838), at Amul in Tabr%$tan, and 
after his native province generally surnamed Tabri, Thabari, Or 
Al'Tabari. Although a Persian by birth, he wrote his Chroni- 
cle in the Arabic language with admirable purity and elegance ; 
comprising a general history of the world from Adam until the 
author's own time. It was the latter portion of this valuable 
work that furnished Elmacin (Sheikh AlmaHn) with the chief 
materials for his History of the Saracens ; published in Arabic 
at Leyden (a small duodecimo volume), and in a Latin transla- 
tion, by the learned Erpenius. (one volume, quarto), under the 
title of ** Historia Saracenica/' (Lugd. Bat. 1625.) Such were 
the merits of Tabari, that our ingenious countryman Ocklej 
has not hesitated to describe him as *' the most celebrated 
and authentic ancient historian amongst the Arabians " (Hist, 
of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 350.); and in another place (vol. ii. 
Introd. p. zxxiii.), he regrets his ignorance of the Turkish lan- 
guage, vwhich prevented him from reading a translation *^ of the 
great Tabari, who is the Livy of the Arabians ; the very parent 
of their history, and, as far as 1 could find by inquiry, given 
over for lost in Arabic. I formerly inquired of my predecessor. 
Dr. Luke, concerning him, who said he had never met with him 
in the East, and that he was to be despaired of in Arabic : 
Monsieur D'Herbelot says the same.'' — ^' However," adds he, 
*' that we may not imagine it lost, because of its scarcity, I 
luckily found a piece of it in folio amongst Archbishop Laud's 
manuscripts, (pity it is imperfect,) accurately written with all the 
points, and no doubt for the use of some great person," &c. . 
The learned Pococke informs us, that Al-Tabari died in the 
year 310^ (of Muhammed, or 922 of our era,) and brought his 
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history down to the eighth year before his death. He was, ac* 
coffdiog to the wofds of Bbn Khatekan, as Pococke translates 
them, " fidos in allegationibus sui> : estque historia ipsius fais- 
torianim verissima et certissima*'' But the Chronicle of Tabari^ 
BOW become so rare in the original Arabic,' was fortunately - 
translated into Persian^ a short time after the authbHs death, by 
an accomplished personage, vizier to one of the Samariao 
princes, who enriched the work with so much additional matter, 
extracted firom ancient records of the Jews, the fire* worshippers, 
and the Musulmans, that, in D'Herbel6t*s opinion, ^'this tnms*^' 
ktion is ftr more curious than the Arabic text;'' — ^' de sorle 
que cette traduction est beaucoup plus cuiieuse que le texte Am* 
bique,*^ (Bibliot. Orient, art. Thaoari,) and to tfiis passage Mr. 
GH>bon refers in the following note (Roman Empire, chap. li. 
note SS.): '* Amidst our meagre relations, I must regret that 
D'HerbeMt has not found and used a Persian translatbn of 
Tabari, enriched, as he says, with many extracts from the native 
historians of the Ghebers, or Magi.** 

But several public and private European libraries now contain 
copies of Tabari's Chronicle under its Persian ibrm, to the 
Taiue and importance of which Sir William Ouseley bears atti«< 
pie testimony in the Preface to his translation of Ebn Haukal's 
^ Oriental Geography " (p. xiii.), where he says : *^ Of tUs 
most valuable work I am fortunate in possessing three fine co* 
pies ; one of which, uncommoiJy correct in the hand-writhig, 
was transcribed A. D. 1446. From this manuscript, which the 
learned Tychsen, in a letter from Rostock, entitles n Phamx 
Libromm, collated with the other two copies, a perfect and 
accurate text might be obtained: this, if correctly translated and 
illnstrated from other Asiatic compositions, the biblical reeordB, 
the classics of Greece and Rome^ and the more modem pro- 
ductions of European writers, would form a complete bo(^ of 
oriental history and antiquities ; since it comprehends not only 
the Persian and Arabian annals, but the most ancient tradiliona 
of the Jews, the Egyptians, and the Greeks.'' There Is reason^ 
however, to believe, that wMlst the Persian translator hasyOnade 
considerable additions to Tabrfs work in some places, he haa 
reduced it in others; altering also, or perhaps totally omitung, 
several passage : this appears from Sir W. Ouseley's examina^ 
tion of an Arabic manuscript, preserved in the British Muaenni 
(Cotton Lib. Vitell. A. iv.), containing the second volume of the 
original work, in which he discovered a passage not retained in 
the Persian translation. (See his Travels, vol. 11. p. 345.) Be^ 
sides this fragment and the portion found by Ockley^^ as above 
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mentioned, among Archbishop Laud's Mss., in the Bodleian 
library at Qxfordj, fqrty pages ,of the original text were lately 
(at a correspondent at Calcutta has informed us) in possession 
of a native Beng&Ii^ who demanded for them from an English 
gentleman fi sum nearly equivalent to thirteen guineas. A mere 
abridgm^^nt of the Chronicle (ia Aiabic)^ which belonged to the 
late Francis Gladwin, Esq., was estimated at seventy guineas ;. 
and we have seen a Persian catalogue of the Mss. preserved in 
an Indian library, among which was the Tarikh Tabri, said to 
be. vvitteo by the auihor^$ onm hand, m the Arabic langui^e 
(Jbdisau ArmH^ with seventy portraits of saints and prophets,, 
kioga and beroes : the volume was described as much iqjured 
by insects or by time; fiyl it was not alBSrmed that the portraits 
bad been eiecuted by the same hand as the writing. Notwith-* 
standing wome doul]4a respecting the autography, this volume 
became an olyect of research la a literary friend, but hitherto 
without auccesa. 

It is related that the venerable Tabri filled 30,000 sheets of 



paper wilh the original text of bis Chronicle, but was induced 
by some frieada to reduce it within the limits of a few volumes: 
however tlus may be, it seems difficult to account for the extreme 
iaiaty of a work wUch, from its excell^iM^e^ was so frequently 
Irooscribed, thai tfpehe humdred copies of it were preserved io 
the Library of Cairo at the time when Saladin conquered ^gypt* 
TUa w« leaio from. Benalnabdi (ap* Casiri Bibl. Hisp. T. il' 
p. 417*X Makrizi, and Mb» Wassel^ quol^ in a very curious 
note by ibe Baron de Sainte Croi^ (Examen Critique des Wis^ 
toaiena d' Alexandre, 9de 6di^ p» 17^.)^ who adds, on the sam^ 
aulboritieay that ofw mHUon m hundred thousand volumes were 
fanqd in the great Cairp Libraryj ttoo thou^imd being copies of 
die Ko^an : but .that iiynsgnae number m^y reasonably b^ re-; 
duced to forty or fifty thousand distinct, wprks, m some of these 
mme divided into several volumes; among odiers the Chrcmcle 
of Tabri. Respecting ihe cppy c^ ihis valuable work, which, 
we have reasoo to bope, is now on its way to England, as 
alceady mentioned, every particular worthy of notice shall in due 
time be communicated to our readera, 
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Answer to an Extract of a Letter from Mr. Walcke- 
naer^ inserted in the Classical Journal^ No. LIX. 
page 73 and 74. 
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Sceaux, 27 Nov. 1824. 

I HAVE just seen the Classical Journal, No. Lix., and I have 
read Mr. Walckenaer's Letter to Mr. B. in the 7dd page of that' 
Journal, in which he publishes my apology for mistaking what 
he (Mr. W.) had said m his work, entitled Recherches Giogra- 
phiqties iur Fintirieur de TAfrique Sa^tirUriotiale, respecting 
the Merja of M. Bnii and his Baht'Sudan. 1 perceive also, 
that the author of the Notice of Recherches Giographiques sur 
Vintirieur de TAfrique Septentrionale, inserted in the CL JL 
No. Lv. p. 84. has misunderstood the note, of which the follow- 
ing is a transcript, and which faces the title-page of Mr. Walc- 
kenaer's before-mentioned work, in supposing that he was the 
author of the work in 4 vols., mentioned in the following note : 

Nota.— ** L'ouvrage de M. Walckenaer que nous publions 
fait le Compliment de THistoire des Voyages et des D^couvertes 
faites en Anique, depuis les si^cles les plus recul6s jusqu'i nos 
jours. Cet ouvrage forme 4 vdi. m 8vo. avec un atlas.'' 

Mr. W. informs us, in his Letter to Mr. B. above noticed, 
that he is not the author of this excellent work in 4 vols.; but, 
as it appears by the above note, that his work, entitled Recherches 
Giographiques, tfc, completed, or formed the completion of, 
the work in 4 vols., I cannot refrain from observing, that I think 
Ais matter might have been more perspicuously expressed, so 
as to have precluded the possibility of a misinterpretation by the 
author of the Notice, Sfc. 

The territory of the Tuats [le pats des Tuats] is un- 
questionably omitted in Mr. W.'s map (vide FExtrait de la Let- 
tre de M. W. dans le Classical Jounial, No. ltx. p. 74.), but 
-JLgably, the capital of that extensive territory, is inserted. ^[LE 
PAYS DBS Tuariks] is however inserted, as that of Tuat 
ought equally to have been. This may be considered a trifling 
omission, as may the omission of other places in Mr. W.'s map ; 
and I should not here have noticed it, had not Mr. W., or bis 
correspondent Mr. B., asserted that le pays des Tuats is inserted 
in his map, 

Mr. W., speaking of the publication of his letter to me [vide 
CL JL No. Lix. p. 74.], says, *' J'ai tout lieu de penser qu'on 
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seroit alors convaincu que les observations critiques renfierin^es 
dans la Notice n'6toient ni n^cessaires ni pertinentes/' 1 am 
sorry to differ from Mr. W. in this respect: I think^ on the 
contrary, that the impartial reader, if be should give himself the 
trouble to refer to that notice^ will, notwithstanding the misinter- 
pretations respecting the Merja, Bahar-Sudan, &c., find therein, 
observations interesting to the public — necessary^ pertinent, and 
useful observations. 1 shall not stop to inquire respecting the 
author of the "Notice, Sfc, nor declare here, what share I had in 
furnishing the matter of it; suffice it to 8ay,t;hat it coincides with 
my opinion. 

Mr. W. having expressed a desire, in his letter to Mr. B.^ 
that you should ask me for his long letter (as he terms it), for 
the purpose of laying it before the public in the press of the 
CL JL, I avail myself of this first opportunity of forwarding it 
to you, being desirous of complying with that gentleman's wish, 
and because that letter contains opinions on the geography, of 
Africa which appear to me very judicious, and which, coming, 
from so erudite a man, cannot fail to be interesting to your intel- 
ligent readers. 

J. G. JACKSON. 

Be PEnednte de la MuUU^ prh Tasmf^ ce 30 Septembre 1838. 

Monsieur, 

QuoiQUE je me rende tons les jours h, PHdtel-de-Ville it Paris pour 
le service public, je n'en suis pas moins k la campagne et loin de mes 
livres. Pour pouvoir r^pondre h, la lettre que vous m'avez fait Fhooneur 
de m'dcrire, il a fallu que je me trausportasse dans ma bibliothdque, 
afin de retire les passages de vos ouvrages et du mien qui sont le styet de 
vos observations. Di verses causes m'ont emplfch^ de ntire ce trajet aussi 
promptement que je I'eusse desir§, et ont mis Obstacle ^ Tempressement 
que j^urois d6sir§ montrer dans les explications que je vous aois. 

Je commence, Monsieur, par vous faire mes Vemercimens des com- 
munications que vous me faites relativement k la\^ublication de la rela- 
tion de Shabeeny, et aux informations que vous avte eues de Mr. F. C/ 
quant It la directioVi du cours de la riviere de Tafilet. Je ne manquerai 
pas d'en faire usage lorsque mes occupations me permettront de donner 
une seconde Edition de mon livre. Mais plus ces 6claircissement8 sont 
necessaires et utiles, plus ilt justifient ou excusent ce que j'ai dit. En 
effet lorsqu'un voyage est publi6, il est natural de desirer savoir s'il est 
dejsi connu, et quels sont les motifs qui ont engage sL le publier. Je n'ai 
fait autre chose qu'exprimer ce desir. De m^me lorsque dans un aateur 
on trouve dans une phrase trois ou quatre mots qui contrarient toutes 
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let i<Kc« rt^ucii tiof que Tauteur ak manifMti MicfweineDt rintemtipii 
d« 8'ecartor dcs notiPDt commuoefl* il est naturel fiussi de penser qu'ily a 
en erreur ^pographigue dans cts trois ou quatre mots. C'^t ce aui 
m'att arrive pour fa ny'iirt de Tafilet, que toutea les cartes font dicooler 
du lloBt Atlas du Nord au 8ud ; eomme vout ne ditet nulle part dana 
VDtre livffy iatitul^ An Accmmi qf Marocea, (jfc^ que vout euMiea re^u dae 
infonnatioos particulidres tur ce poiot de |§oaraphie» que votre carte 
m6me eemble fkire couler cette riviere du ^ord-est au Sud-ouest dans 
deux lacs dtfl^rents, et en d6tache purement une petite branche vers 
l*Bet qui sort du premier lac pour aller se nerdre dans les sables; eomme 
eoGn votre testei ainai que vetre carte, font couler la riviere l^raMa du 
Nord-est au Sud-ouest, yai pense qu'il y avoit eu erreur dans les mots qui 
ezpriment la direction du oours de la riviere de Tafilet. Les explications 
one vous me donnex me d^trompent ^ cet ^gard ; et auoiqu'il suit bien 
oi^ile de ooncilier les renseignements qui vous ont^te fournis par Mon- 
sieur F. C* ttveo la directieii connuo des montagnea de PAtlas^ avee le^ 
coufs de U rwidra Dfnk^ et avec les esemplca semblables d'une telle 
confi|;uration du sol, cependant nous devons examiner ce point, peser ka 
timoignages, et ne pas rejetter leg^rement une affirmation positive faite 
par un homme digne de foi, sur un pays qui d'ailleurs nous est si peu 
oohdm : Mr la nature offra dea aberiations particnli^reii, et ne proc^e 
paa tm^euiy de la mtee naoil^re. 

. Xa critique que vous faltes. Monsieur, de ce que j'ai dit page 855 n'est 
due qu'4 ce que je n*ai pas ete bien compris par vous : et il faut bien que 
ee soit ma faute, et que je ne me sols pas expliqu^ d'une manidre suffi- 
samment claiie» piueqtie voue ecrivex et comprenez parfaitement le Fran- 



901S. — Je vais tacher d'6claircir cette partie de mon ouvrage. 

Dans mon opinion Texp^dition des Nafamons a eu lieu (si die n'est 
pas une fable) dattalea cantr^es qui sent au Sud de I'AClaa et aa Nord du 
Grand Desert, et non au Sud du Grand Desert et dans le Sudan, eomme 
le croient Eennell, D'ApviUe, &a 

Dans mon opinion c'est au Sud de I'Atlas, et au Nord du Grand D^ 
sert, que Ton doit chercher les Oaraatanrft, le Gir et le Nigir de Ptol6- 
m^^ &c.| que Rennell et d*autres geographes transportent au Sud duGrand 
Ddsert, et dans le Sudan : et eomme la pr6sence des crocodiles et I'exis- 
tence des uteres ont ixh un des priacipaux motifs qui ont engag^ D'An- 
▼ille, Reaneu, at les autres g6ographes il transporter le tb^fttre des decou- 
vertes desanciens au Sud du Grand D^rt sur les rives du S6n6gal et du 
Joliba, pour detruire Fobjection qu'on pourroit me fkire. Je dis : '^ Con* 
coissons-nous assea les rivieres de Draha, de Tf^Ut^ ou les autres imme- 
diatement au Sud de I'Atlas et au Nord du Grand Desert, pour pouvoir 
affirmer qu'on y trouve ni crocodiles ni hippopotames? A la v6rit6 nous 
Savons que les habitaus qui peuplent ces contrees nesontpas des n^res^ 
mais est-on certain que les n^gre^ ne formassent pas autrefois la popula- 
tion de ces mdmes contrees, et qu'ils n'ont pas ^te d^truits ou repousses. 
aiKdeld. du Grand Desert par les Ar^bes?*' C'est h, I'appui de cette der- 
nMre conjecture que je remarque la mention faite par Abulfeda d'un lae 
de$ JSlgrei au Nord kn^me de TAtlas; ce qui semble prouver quie les 
ndgres se sont autrefois ^tendus jusqu'au Nord de TAtlas, et 4 plus forte 

■ I>niiMiBsdaBtlalere»MitioDia4o.»Iaaealeqaejepos«ddek 
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mtflou an Midi. Vous voyex. Monsieur^ d'^pr^s c^tte «3tplic«tioD, qu'il 
itnporte peu au isoott^n de ma conjecture que vous n'ayiez poiat trcmvft 
de croeodiles dans le Merd^n ou Lac des Negres, et que je nVipas besom 
de dupposer que ce ktc comoiuniqtie avec le Nil, i\\ avec ancune ri^i^, 
etirose que je n'ai dite nuUe part. Jen'ai cit6 ce lac que relativ^ttient 4 
I'existenoe des negres dans ces cbntries, et pas pour autrift ehoso.-— Pont 
affoiblir ma conjecture il fandroit dtre certara que dans les rivi^s qui 
sont ail 8ud de TAtlas on ne troure ni crocodiles ni kit^popotames ; of| 
eomme ces rivieres sont presqne inconnues^ et qu^on n'est pari m^dite 
d'accord sor la direction de leuis conrs, on ne pent rien affirmer it eet 
§gard. 

II en est de m^me, Monsieur, relatitement ^ TobsenratioQ que i^ous 
fahes sur Tassertion de Pline, qui, (aisant dicouler les tources du Nil dd 
Sud de I'Atlas, supposeroit que ce fleuve traverse le Otand Dl^ett. — ^Vou^ 
remarques avec rnson que cela est erron^, et que le Grand Desert k 
€te assez traverse dans tons les sens pour qu'on soit certain qn'dn n'jr 
trouve pas de grands f)euv«s; de sorte, dites-vdud, que ce rapport da 
Pline ne peut se maintenir.~-Cela n'est pas douteu^r, Monaeur^ et je 
n'ai jamais pr^tendu que Pline et les anciens eussent rai8on.-^J'ai exposi 
leurs syst^mes tels qu'rls les ont exposes eux-m^mes, nniquetaent jiout 
completter Tbistoire des erreurs humaines, et non pas ditnriledefesein dfe 
faire penser qu*on pdt y decouvrir des Veritas. Au contraire, les grandes 
erreurs de leurs systftmes^me serrent i prouver que leurs connoissaiices 
r^elies §toient plus restreintes que D'Anville et Rennell le pretendent 

II en est de mdme. Monsieur, rdativement au reproche que vous me 
faites de n'avoir pas connu les significations des mots Araoes Bahar et 
Mer^Oy et d'avoir commb une erreur par la confusion de ces deux ex- 
pressions synonimes Bahar-Sudany et Mer de NigrUie. Ici je crois^ 
Monsieur, Stre bien fond^, au contraire, ii vous reprocher de n'avoir pas 
lu avec attention cette partie de mop Uvre ; et en cela vous ^tes bien ex- 
cusable, car cette suite de deserf piions et de discussions dont il se com- 
pose sont fastidieuses ; mais elies ^toient indispensables. Si vous vous 
donnez la peine de relire cet eodn>it de monlivre^ vous y verrez. Monsieur, 
que je ne m'y suis propose d'autre but que de passer en revue les princi* 
pales cartes d'Afirique relativement au S^d*ii, et d'eo maravcr ks diffe- 
rences. Apr^s avoir dit que M. Brue dans sa carte place k rEst deTim- 
bouctou un grand lac qu'il noBMne Btkaf*8utian^ et que plus a I'Est encore 
il change le Ouangara en une tner intirieurt qu'il nomme Mer^a^ ou Mer 
de Nigritie; j*examine la carte qui acoompagnc l^Hietoife des dUmivertei 
en Afrique puhiiU en 1B17 par Murray ; et je rensarque encore que^ 
comme ses predecesseurs, le geographe a dessini le Bahar'^Sudan k I'Est de 
Timbouctou: puis j*ajoute, p. 244. : ^ II n*y a point, c'est-a-dire sur cette 
carte, de Merdja, ou de Mer de Nigritie; rauteur a rUahU tegtandlacOuan' 
gara^ Ces atots que vou8critiqucz,MoD8ieur, sont irr^proehwlts; etcelane 
peut Stre autrement, puisqu'ils expriment un iait. lis veulent dire : ^ L'au- 
teur de cette carte a bien admis, comme M, Brui, dont nogs venons de 
parler, un lac k TEst de Timbouctou, auquel il donne de inlme le nom de 
Bahar-Sudan; mais il n*a point, comme lui, dessin^ de Mer int^rieure, ni 
indiqu6 cette mer sous le nom de Mere^a, on de Mer de IfigrUie: 11 a r§- 
tabli le Otumgaray comms il 6tott dans la carte de Rennellet des autres 
g^ographes.'' — Mon expression. Monsieur, qu<^que rapide et concise, n'cn 
est pas raoins riaire a Tendroit oi^ elle se trouve, etquand on a ki avec at- 
tention tout ce qui precede i mais, je le r^pete, vous etes bieii excusable 
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d^avoif M nhatk p«r cet fiutidima d^Cailt* J'lyoutcraa encore, Moneieiiri 
gu'eo cMcrivent let difiereotes cartes je D*ai pas pr^tendu que leurs auteurs 
ntsseot les inventeursdes denomioations ou des notions vraiesou fausses 
qui s'y trouvent J'ai trac^ dans une autre partif, avec le plus de soin 

Su'il m'a 6t6 possible, Torigine de cbaque d^couverte, de cheque notion, 
e cbacjue d^oominatioD : dans cette deuxi^me partie de mon ouvrace je 
n'enseiane point, je ne discute pas* je dicrii da oartu; et comme je les ai 
Unites dans ma collection, que je les ai eues toutes sous les yeuz en les 
deerivant, je suis certain de ne point avoir commis d'erreur, quoique j*aie 
s^essaireroent d^rit beaucoup d'erreurs, puisque ces cartes doivent en 
contenir beaucoup. 

Je n'ai pu retrouver dans le peu de terns que i'ai pass6 a Paris roa dis- 
cussion relative au Bahr Shabeeny, ou la Aler des Vaisseauz, dont vous 
n'avez pas indiqu6 la page. Je me rappelle que dans le terns ce point me 
parut Evident; mais je serai toiyours pr^t. Monsieur, i reformer mes opi- 
nions, quand on me prouvera qu'elles sont erronees; et dans tous les caa 
je me ferai toiyours un plaistr de les soumettre au jugement d'bommea 
aussi babies et aussi instruits que vous, Monsieur* 

J*ai Thonneur de vous envoyer un billet pour la seance publique de 
rinstitut qui aura lieu Samedi prochain, dans le cas oik il vous« seroit 
agr€able de vous y rendre. 

J'ai rhonneur d*£tre. Monsieur, 
Votre tr^s-humble et tr^8-ob6issant serviteur, 

WALCKSNAEa. 
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TO THE PHORMIO: 
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EiSTB salutaii ! veniam trepidantibus intue 

Pro eociis, trepidans nee minus ipse^ rogo. 
Vovcrit haec fortasse aliquis sibi munera tradi, 

Ultro et jactarit se gregis esse Ducem. 
Sed primas agere hie, priniunii esl se offen« pencils ; 

Non honor, at vero nomine eupplicium ! 
Spes est, in reliquos, si i^ius damnatus abibit, 

Jam fore placatos vos, facilesque magis. 
Cuiquam ego sim Defensor? iniqua id lege paratum est 

Debilis ut poscat debilioris opem. 
Vellem equidem, sociis quae sumta Ircentia, adesset, 

£t pariter vires fas aliunde peti ; 
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Protinus audacem me bominem ac profiterer edacem, 

Fretu9 ventre, minis, voce, supercilio, 
Vel servi astutas nosseni me vertere ad artes, 

Ira seneiPi aut juvenem me cruciaret Amor. 
Causidicus (giens nasc se docta ubicunque tueri eat) 

Quassarem graviter, crine sequente, caput. 
Mutato sexu, indicium, dotata marito 

Quam conjux hodie est obsequiosa, darem. 
Hse sociis artes — sic forma precaria celat, 

Quicquid inest formse turpe malumve suae. 
Quisque babitu, gestu^ voltUji sermone novatis, 

A capite ad calcem dissimulafor erit : 
Nee mirum, quando ista Terentius arma ministrat, 

Tanto si fuerit res bene gesta duce ! 
Hi sibi prospiciant-— sed quid me denique fiet, 

Cui fucus, cui fraus desit, et artis opus ? 
£n ! simplex, propria persona^ et candidus adsum*^ 

(Ne fraudi domino sit toga nigra suo !) 
Vos vel sic exorem in forma Regii Alumni ! 

Gesserit has partes qui bene, salvus erit! 



EPILOGUE. 

Phormio — (solus). 

Ad coenam pol me dubiam Transistrata jussit. 

Qua propinavi poculum utrique seni : 
Sed deridendi tamen hi sunt^ et comedendi^ 

Ictum etsi aeternse fcedus amicitiae. 
Quo melius novi, tanto nam saepius ! Hospes 

Civisque arte mea Tros Tyriusque perit ! . 
Inde etiam prausos, ^* per mollia tempora fandi/' 

Hosce iterum argento emungere constitui. 
Quin exite senes, dum rerum arcaoa repando^ 

Quar vix centuplici fas erat ore loqiii ! 

Phormio, Dbuipho, et Chrbmbs. 

C. Oh ! bone Vir, salve; numquid raihi denique reddis 
£ triginta istis, quae periere, minis i 

D. Et mibi numquid ab argento quod credidi ? P. Utrique, 
Mox decies, novies omne redibit !— -i). et C. Ubi? 
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p. Primam erittt, qOftrenAi sit utidd ^imm^ docli> 

Agmine dein juneto siiscipiemus opus ; 
Scbematai ProspectiM, sunt hie mihi mille noforuiti, 

Credula Queis toUi urbs faaec hodte ioimoritttr ! * 
Pontes et rentes, ductaeqoe canalilnis utidas. 

Balnea, Plattstra^ Mettila, Aero4avi|;ia I 
Syngrapha PeruviaoSi Colnmbica, BmaliMHi 

Aut 8crip.^^D. Ah scriptas tel tnihi mdo dicas* 
P. Ne jacteris aqnts, Xerxes qnod feeerit oiim, 

Compedibus ferreis inankioni ifiocta f id^ : * 
Pons a Dovcria ptx>cunret ad usque Caletum 

Suspensus, salvos quod'dabit Hydrophobos : 
Aut subtus terebretiir iter, nee, credite, monstmn 

Sub caeco ponti gurgite miguB erit! 
D. ** Monstrum/' equidem, *^ horrendnm, ingeDSy eC cui tunaei 
ademtum,'' 

Arbitror, baud illic sat via tisa pedum ! 
P. Cura Metallorutn vobis fortasse placebit, 

Mexico inauditis pellicit illecebris ! 
Bos tibi monstrat iteTi veros comitadtibus auri 

Monies, argenti flumina, poUicitus ! 
Horum e visceribus, vi jam cogente mporia^ 

[ngens ingentes macbina tollit opes 1 
Contigeris quicquid fiet vaHto aureudi !«— C. Amabo. 

Ipse Midas nolim, aut aureus esse asinus !-^ 
P. Si magis in pretio vobis, potiorque Metallis, 

libertas, natos Hellas in arma vocat ! 
Pro patria, atque focis, pro Reiigione videtis 

Impavidos! quis jam ferns recosat openi? 
^ Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rolundo ''— - 

C. Unde rotundentur mille talenta Tibi i 
D. Usuram ad Grficas licet easpectare Cakodas! — 

C. Interea perii GnectthisesiNieasJ 
P. Geutibus ut possis auccurrere nocte gravatis^ 

Europasque urbes luce beare nova, . 
Ecce tibi flamma ex carbone ! — D, Ebq^ furoifer, an sum 

Carbonarius — lllumi-*^ae^^nacus ego ! 
P. Arte vaporifera vestes si sorde dolentes 

Rite lavare velis — D. Visne lavem laterem ? 
P. Aut (mode verba novis Uceat nova cudere rebus) 

Macadamizando constabilire vias 

* Produces papers, &c. ^ Shows a chain-bridge. * 

i 
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Si capias. — D. Hui ! dilapidata pecunia dudum est. 

C. Haesuii et sic nos in graviore luto ! 
P. '' Non animiim modo uti pascat Prospectus inanem ** 

Cuco.' — D, Pictura pascere sed cupis. — C. Hoi! 
Ceniitis hie quantam aedificarit America navem^ 

Qua quantaque nova base mole Columbus eat ! 
jD. Ab! vereor nova ne forsan petat ima Columbus : 

Tum demum^ mersa puppe, Colymbus erit! 
P. Majorem extruimus nos^ et mirabiliorem^* 

Qualis ad extremos naviget Antipodas ! 
JD. Naviget Anticyram, caput insanabile !•<— P. Talem 

Iste Syracusius protulit arte senex, 
Quaeque Hiero quondam solitus mirarier. Ecce 

Oblectamenta bsec ipsa parata vile !' 
Piscinaeque, canesque ad venandum lepores, aut 

Vulpes ; quos ferias, alituum omne genus ! 
Hie ridet Cereale solum, dum flumine dulci 

Rtvus in aeqtioreas labitur almu^ aquas ! 
Hortus ibi flores, et fructus reddit opimos, 

Pro varia coeli temperie usque novo9 1 
Dum denso impellens fumat super iEtna vapore 

Sufficit interior rite culina dapes: 
Quin sociatus adi mecum nova regna virorum l-^ad C.) 

C. Hei mibi ! non istaec conveniunt vetnio^ 
Qui timet ignotam immature visere temun^ 

Unde viatori sit remeare nefas ! 
P. Non ;-^verum incolumis, sine fine erratica^ Delos 

Haec nostra exsuperat flamina :— quin abeo 
Quo nova fata vocant ! [Exit Phormio. 

C. Sic nos servavit Apollo ! 

D. Dique^ Deaeque omnes^ plaudite^ jam satis est 

III I > I ' ■! I 

^ Produces the drawing of the Columbus. 

* Shows a large caricature of the ship. 

' Pointing tq them seveiaUxjDn the picture. 
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NOTICE OF 

4flA0STPAT0T HPillKA. PhiloHraii Heraka. Ad fidem 
CodiatmManuicriptornm IX. recepuuii, Scholia GrmeaAd^ 
fwtationtsqut sua addidit J. Fb. Boissonadb. Paris. 
1806.— MilP/iVOr nPOKAOS. Marini Vita Proeli. Gr. 
€t Lai. Adjidem Librorum Manmcriptarum recemuii Ad-- 
noiatianesque ^ei Indices addidit J. F. Boiss. Lipt. 1814. 
—TIBERIUS RHETOR de Finris, altera parte auctior: 
una cum Rufiarte Rhetorica ediditJ. F. Boibs. Load. 1815. 
—LVCJE HOLSTENII EPJSTOLjEadDivenoB, quas 
ex ed. et ined. Codd. collegit atque iUustramt J. F. Boiss* 
Accedii ediioris Commeniatio in Jnuript, Gr. Paris. 1817 
-^HPnMANOT EUIMEPIXMOL Herodiani Partttiones. 
E Codd. Parisinis edidit J. F. Boiss. Lond. 1819- — 
NIKHTAX EtrENEIANOX KAI KDNSTANTINOS MA^ 
NASSHS. Hiceta Eugeniani Narratianem Amatoriam et 
Comtantini Manassii Fragmenta. Edidit^ vertk, atque Noiie 
imtruxit J. F. Boiss. Paris. \S\9.—APISTAINET0S. 
Aristaneti Epistola. Adjidem Cod. Findob. reeensuit Mer^ 
eeri, Pauwii^ AbreBchii, Huetii, LambecH, Ba$tii, aliorum 
Notts suisque instruxit 3. Fv Boiss. Lutet. 1822. — ETNA^ 
niOS. Eunapii Sardiani Vitas Sophistarum et Fragmenta 
Historiarum. Reeensuit Notisque iliustravit J. F. Boiss. 
Accedit Annotatio D. Wyttenbaghii. Amstel. 182^. — 
OBUIOr METAMOP^nXEIS. P. OMii Nasoms Meta- 
morphdseon Libri XV. Grace tersi a Maximo Planude et 
nunc primum ediii a J. F. Bo is s., Litt. Gr. Prof. PubL 
Paris. \S24.—nOIHTnN EAAHNIKHN iTAAOrH. Poe- 
tarum Gracorum Syll6ge. Curante J. F. Boiss. 1824. 

'± HBY vi'lio have ever written a review^ (and what author or 
editor of the present day has not written a laudatory review of 
his own works, and an abusive review of the work of a rival, 
9f)d. in both cases distributed blame and praise in the inverse 
ratio of the truth of either?) will sympathise with us in our feel- 
ings of disappointment^ when they bear the doleful confession 
we are compelled to make» that after a lynx-eyed perusal of the 
publications' of Jo. Fr. Boissonade^ we find ourselves unable to 
detect a single error^ on which it would delight us to fix the harpy 
talons of a critic, and where, like a merciless vampire, we might 
suck out the veiy soul of an author struggling for existence. la 
truth, such is the last stage of critical famine to which we 
are reduced^ that, except in the Philostratus.' even a stray 

* As this was the first work in which Boissonade was initiated into 
the mysteries of typognyhical hiero|;lypfaic8, it is no wonder that his 
eye evsrieokcd literal errors, which will* escape even the most vigilant. 
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error' of the preas, that 8tti:e card in the band of a skilful player 
of the reviewer's favorite game, *^ Beat my neighbor out of 
doorsy'* scarcely presents itself, as an offering on the ink-black 
shrine of Saturnine or Satanic^ Jealousy, the only universal 
deity of well-educated society ; whose nnale and female members 
bend the scowling eye of sullen hate, or turn up the contemp- 
tuous nose of wounded self-love, when the talents of a superior 
in mental or bodily qualities is brought before a f:rabbed court 
of critical quill-drivers, or the still more scrutinising eyes of 
mortified fan-holders. 

Under circumstances so disheartening we should have given 
up the execution of a promise, made some time past, to review 
the various publications of Jo. Fr. B., did we not feel, that, in 
some cases, a growling critic, like a surly bull-dog, is seen to 
wag his tail in token of delight at tlie approach of » friendly 
iace, or to drop it in sign of fear at the sight of a more powerful 
aoimiil of the Cynic breed* 

Influenced, then, with kind or cowardly feelings, we leave the 
reader to put whichever construction he pleases on our motives, 
we enter on a rapid sketch of each publiqatipn, taken in its 
chroncrfogical order, not with a view of showing off ourselves, 
the most powerful incentive to action with semi-anonymous' 



' We remember to have read a weltpaid review, in which the mistake 
of percipiai for perapicka was noticed with all the spUe of a blackened 
heart, and all the weakness of an addle-brain head. 

* Since the ancients have been nearlv driven out of the field by the 
modems, any allusion to Heathen mythflloj^y is voted a bore; and he, 
who hopes to' attract the attention of a religious age, must dra^^ all his 
ideas from Sacred Writ. lu compliance, therefore^ with the taste of a 
favorite, sect of writers, who have designated another sect by the sweet- 
smelling appellation ** Satanic," we have been induced to make use of 
a figure of speech, called Heodyadis, by which one idea is expressed by 
two words of the same meaning; and thus while in our religious cha- 
racter we yield to the feelings of our readers, we still do not entirely 
give up our character of profane scholars, by showing that Saturn and 
Satan are the same personage ip tn^o different systems of theology. 

' It was absolutely necessary to coin this new word to express an idea 
unknown to the mass of readers, yet familiar to those behind the scenes 
of the critical suge. Of all the anonymous articles in the whole of the 
numerous reviews of this country, not one can be mentioned of which the 
author is not known, except in the* case of those reviews, where the 
editor has to dove-tail one article by fitting together t^e contributions of 
two or more coirespondents; who, finding the printed article so like and 
unlike their manuscript, are unable to solve the riddle, and, unless eaten 
up by vanity, are disposed to be tnum on the matter^ adi to console them- 
selves with the VirgUian complaint: 

Hos €go venkuhsfecif tuUt gk$r hommets 
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re^ewers, but of doing a ttrdy net of justice to the character vf 
Jo. Fr. Boissonade. 

Although the precedbg Itst contains all the works that bear 
in their respective title-pages the, name of J. F. B., ^et in va- 
rious other publications' the same individual is found m the cha- 
racter of a contributor of materials, whose value is scarcely 
inferior to those furnished by the principals themselves. Among 
the works so graced bj the communications of J. F. B,, the 
first in order of time is the valuable edition of Athenaeus, by 
SchweighsBUser^ where the few jet egregious specimenir of talent 
exhibited by J. F. B. placed him at once with those mighty 
men, who leap to a conclusion, which others less gifted never 
attain, or if they do creep to it^ who show by the length of time 
they have consumed in the search, that they were but dull dogs, 
and unfit to hunt in the same pack with the Scaligers, Casau- 
bons, and Bentleys of Greek criticism ; of whom it may be said, 
as of the greyhound, 

Their game is lost, or caught in vie«r. 

Of the emendations made by J. F. B. on Athena^us (an author 
who, from the very nature of his work, must have been exposed 
to greater chances of corruption than any other author in the 
whole range of Greek literature, and the restitution of whom is 
consequently beset with the greatest diflSculties, even after the 
fortunate discovery of the Veneto-Paris Ms. collated by 
Schweighaeuser,) such is the pre-eminent character, that they 
extorted the praise of even the fastidious Porson, whose judg- 
ment on points connected with Athenaeus, even Reisig and Her- 
miknn have never dared to call in question. Nor was Porson 
the only man in this country, where Greek literature is not quite 
extinct, though hastening to the darkness and stilness of the 
grave, who were disposed to augur all things fausta fortunata 
Jeiida to their favorite pursuits, from the appearance of a pro^ 
mising French critic, whom the eager eye of expectation pic* 
tured to itself as a restoration of the learned, acute> and guile- 
less Isaac Casaubon. 

We are aware that in thus selecting Jo. Fr. B. as the conspi- 
cuous light-house on the Gallic ground of Greek criticism, we 
seem to keep out of sight the claims of the dead or living scholars 
of the same country, contemporaries of Boissonade; all of whom 
in their respective callings have done honorably for themselves^ 
and usefully for the common cause of Grecian letters. But, with 



mm 



'* Of these publications we will give as perfect a list as we can obtain 
from our Parisian correspondents. 
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tbe exception of Villoison^ D'Orvilley.find Larcher, few have been 
decidedly Philologices, and fewer still .^re Jknown beyood^e cir« 
cle .of the Institute, from the fashioi^ prevalent amoi^gPrench 
acbolars, of giving the preference to their .vernacular tongue over 
the common language of the learned, even on subjects where 
modern forms of speech are manifestly" unfavorable to the com- 
munication of ideasj and where precision, accuracy, and brevity 
are absolutely necessary. Foreigners, thetefpce, who are not in 
the jcoterie of French Savans, are frequently slrangers to their 
writings on classical subjects; and, for ourselves we can truly 
say, that the first knowlege of their existence has been obtained 
from the publications of Boissonade, who wiisely for bis fame, 
though perhaps not well for his purse, still keeps to the old plan 
of adopting the language of the learned in .cases where the 
learned alone can feel any interest. So long, then, as the scho- 
lars of France stick to their native tongue, so long will they con- 
fine the circle of information; to extend which is the only aim of 
publishing the result of our inquiries on- any point, and espe- 
cially on points of Greek and Latin criticism. 

Commencing his career of criticism under ayspices so favor- 
able to his future fame, what is there which J.. F. B. might not 
have attempted ? and judging, as we do, from his subsequent 
publications, what is there, we ask, he could not have accomr 
plished for the benefit of Greek literature, by devoting himself 
exclusively to first-rate authors i But in an evil hour his hot 
pursuit of universal knowlege led him into a wilderness of dead 
and living languages, where, it* is true, bis owq attention has 
been kept alive by the ardor of the chace, but in which few can 
follow him, and where fewer still feel the least interest in the 
exertions he is continually making to uneartb some obscure au- 
thor, whose works, in print or in manuscript, are to be found 
only in the dusty comers of an overgrown library — the tomb and 
the temple of dead and living intellect. When, therefore, the 



' Not only in France, but in other parts of Europe, the common lan- 
guaj^e of the learned is eiving place to the vernacular, tongue, on all 
subjects cunnected with classical literature. It requires no ghost to tell 
118, that the universal adoption of such a practice will deprive the next age 
«f the means of reading Creek and Latin authors in the original. True it 
is, that the present short cuts to information are favorable to the diffu- 
sion of superficial know)e^e ; and as true is i^ that a bojr will construe 
with greater facility, and m less time, a passaee by the aid of a translar 
tion than he can do without it :— -but what is tbe r^al value of informal 
tion, unless it be retained? and what is ever retained, if it be easily 
acquired ? Male porta facUe dUabuntur ; or as we say in EngUsb, Qukkl^ 
^me, oi qmchly go» 
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flame of J. F. Bcnssotmde 6r8t appeared in the title-page of the 
Heroica of Philostratus, the learned world, — that is to sny, about 
fifty persons in EurdTpe, who read Greek for its own sake^ and 
not as connected with their future advancement in life, and thus 
scorn to convert the tablets of the Muses into those of the 
money-lender^-^were puzzled to find what motives could lead a 
itian of refined taste, and conversant with the literature of Greece 
in its best and brightest days of intellectual glocy, to edit the 
strange composition of a sophist, who lived in the time of An- 
tonine, and whose vain attempt to decry the veracity of Homer, 
a point that no human being seriously asserted, is only equalled 
by the silliness of the conception, which dresses a fiction in the 
garb of truth to destroy a fable, that would lose all its charm, if 
it could be driven from its prescriptive spot in the soul-subduing 
warmth of fairy-land, and fixed within flie frigid zone of histo- 
rical facts. 

It is true, that the edition of Olearius had been condemned 
as a wretched specimen of incompetence on the part of an 
editor to do justice to his author; still, as an edition of an author 
, like Phllostratus, it answered al! the purposes oP reading and 
reference ; nor was there die least necessity for a man of Bois- 
sonade's talents to pay a marked attentipn to any member of the 
whole family of sophists, until he had found that the united labors 
of the learned had been exhausted in the illustration and emen- 
dation of authors of greater value, when it would have been 
time enough to do something for the writets of the lirazeh zjre 
of Grecian literature, whose only merit is to recal, like an Oasis 
in the Desert, the feelings of a fatigued traveller to the remem- 
brance of more delightful spots in a less barren sojl. ^ 

If, however, any portion of the writings that pass under the 
name of Philostratus were to "be honored by the notice of Bois- 
souade, we are free to express oiir regret' that the little work of 

' Our regret on this point is so much the greater, from our perceiv- 
ing that Mss. which contain the Eiid^vcs of the younger Philostratus are 
scarce in other countries; and even if they were mure numerous, their 
authority would be little or none, compared with that of the Ms. of the 
11th or l<2th century, in the Royal Library at Paris; the collation of 
which would be absolutely necessary for any future editor of the work 
in (question. 

Since writing the above, we have a distant recollection of having seen 
in a Leipsig catalogue, the announcement of an intended edition o7 Phi- 
lostratus and Caili stratus, whose description of certain statues generally 
accompanies the EhiHs of the former; but of the edition itself, if it ever 
appeared, we have never seen a copy. Some pretty emendatiaes of the 
Ehc6p€s are given by Piersoo, the prince of conjecturists, and the prime 
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the jrounger (if. he be younger) Phiiostratus on ptctores had not 
been the object of his first love; a production extremely curious 
in the eyes of a classical virtuoso, as betng^ the most ancient spe- 
cimen of a regular catalogue raisonni of pictures, where die de- 
scriptions arie made up of die very words of the authors, chiefly 
dramaticj who either gave the subject of the picture, or else 
made allusions to it in their respective works, of which, though 
the greater part are lost, still enough remains, either in fragments, 
or m the translations of Latin poets, to enable a man of learning 
and taste to compare the descriptions given by Philostratus with 
those of the originals, from which the .copy still existing was 
taken. Our meanitig will be best understood by any one read-< 
11^ first the Bacchas of Euripides, and then turning to the de- 
scription of the picture representing the story of Pentheus, as 
detailed by Philostratus ; where it will be seen thut the writer 
of the catalogue had a copy of that beautiful play, more perfect 
thau the one which has come down to us, but which still existed 
in its original state in the time of John Tzetzes, the author of 
the Greek cento which passes onder the name of XFISTOS 
UAlXliN., But this by the way. We return to Boissonade 
and bis i^hiiostratus. 

Of this perversion of his talents to subjects beneath him, Bois- 
sonade seems to have been aware ; and he has deemed it neces^ 
sary to quiet the upbraidings of conscience, to wbich the unani- 
mous languag;e of friends to him and Greece gave only the echoi 
by the foUowing apology for self-murder, in his preface to Ni- 
cetas: 

'^ Sunt viri quidam docti, et de me, quod mihi sint amicissi- 
mi, sentientes nimis quam benigne, qui illud meum in edendis 
non bonae notse scriptoribus consilium mihi exprobrent,'et cui- 
piam banc tenuem curam, licet forsan non inutilem, aliis me 
relinquere, ac sepositis proletariis, ad classicos assiduosque anc- 
torum aspirare. Reclamo et repono, quod ille blim, * facere 
me, quod vulgO baud solent, ut quid me sit dignum sciam;' ar- 
gui me immerito, quod mihi campus tenuis aretur, cum sit in- 
geniolum tenue, et, quod Jun professus sum, neminem posse in 
nugas'dicere plura meas, ipse ^o quam dixi. Auctores lingua 
et facundia pnestabiles et amo, et assidua verso manu, lego aC 
perl^o quam diligentissime, ad ipsa illorum penetralia pergens 



favorite of his master Valckeoaer, in his Verisiiuilia; and the second vo- 
lume of Jacob*s Exercitationes Critics is devoted to ihe same interesting 
subject. 
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renimque ipMnitn pondera ac dignitatesi sed illos edere nold^ 
quod non satis in me esse critici acuminis et doctrinse intelligo^ 
ut tali consilio par esse qaeam. Tutius iter mtbi selegi et vitu«* 
perooes plus quam Zenodotus morosioresque Terborain pensila* 
tores, qai meos in edito Demosthene Homero aut Tbucydide 
errores verbis reprehenderint forsan acerbioribus^ condonaturos 
mihi facilius spero, si quid in Diogene aut Cratete, Marino aut 
Niceta, aliisve id genus beroibus peccaverim/' 

How satisfactory soever such an apology may be to the au* 
thor himself, who is in truth bound to give no reason to friends 
or foes far bis freaks and fimcies, in pcefierring the meretricious 
and bonowed graces of Byzantine Muses to the more chaste 
and natural charms of D^hic blue-stockings ; still, as he baa 
deigned to reply to those who wished well to him and to his fa-r 
vorite pursuits, we may be permitted to reclaim on the part of 
Demosthenes, Homer, and Thucydides, thus given up for Dio- 

Eies, Nicetas, and Crates, that the criticisms of even Immanuel 
kker ought not to have outweighed the more favorable opi- 
nion of less acute Grecians, whose delicate perception of the 
beauties of a mock-Attic style was not offended by the porteo<' 
tons error' of substituting ti for toi in the words oSr« S^toi, 



' This capital blunder was, it seems, exposed by Bekker in bis review 
of Boissonaoe's Pbilostratus, which appeared in some German jourhal. 
What die real motives were that induced Bekker to bastinado Boissonade, 
we know not; but we presume 

The mighty cause that led the Berlin-Kmg 
Of Critics thus to enter in the ring 
With Paris-^issoniade, and there expose 
The Frenchman's Dutch-like critic notes, arose 
From the hot hate, which Prussic hearts eat up, 
To rail 'gainst dogs who on wup&^aigre sup, 
That soup to sour-^ottZ-eaters a vile dose, 
As Spartan black-broth to an Attic nose;— 

or, perad venture, Bekker's amor patria could not brook the insult done to 
the character of the Germans by the reflections cast on their want of 
critical tact and correct taste, in applauding a French writer, Jlercier, of 
whom Boissoi^ade speaks in terms of unmeasured contempt, in the fol* 
lowing note on Pbilostratus, p. 404. 

(P. 66.) iZa/idifTivos rois %oX\ois, Kttt e^ibs ZoKti'] Notum Mfua veteribus esse 
ferrum durissimum. Hesjchias: */Jidfias, yivof (TiS^fWV, ubi yide notaro. H^f 
siodos Th. 161. A^a Hh ftovhaeura yivos iroXiov hJ^amos Tcu|e iiiya Zphnumv, 
nbi glossator meditas codicis 2708. 'AHifLCfVTor mJSos atSiipov. Confer ibidem Cle- 

rici notani. Idem glossator ad v. 239 itSd/uiyros M ^pw\ Oiifjity tx'^vfftuf^ 

*ASdfuurTos' ar€ptov vitiipov, Falsus est Tzetses ad Hesiodum scut. 137. adnotans : 
6 yip &idfMS aXBos ierrlv ibSdfiturrof, Metapboris elegantibus bsec vox sspissime 
transferturk Eaoapios Chrys. p. 189. ut Noster, de firmo corpore: hvxof arft^oit 
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litiited to an adjective; and to prea^ on Jo» Fr. Bmnonade 
the consideration that it is due to his fair fame, to leave a me- 
morial of bis talents^ that may triumph over the vain attempt to 
blast the hard-earned laurels of his first literary essay ; and to 
express a hope, that, if he stili. possesses the materials collected 
m early life^ for any one of the authors above mentioned, he 
may, like his Berlin reviewer^' meet with some purchaser, in the 
shape of a rich English bookseller or University, of his critical 
wares ; and thus be enabled to give, what ia still a desideratum 
in Greek literature, a perfect edition of a first-ratr classic. 



Koi a^ofiayrtyov c^fixerot, Pbilostratas vit. Apoll. 1. 17* p. 22. ^ai fipaxMu Koi^ 
iJktfidifTivoi, wi. 10. p. 240. ^l fjAv S)) • . • Z6^i^ &Safiain-lpp XPV^» Sophocles fraffiu* 
I. Phiedne. IleptAn* Apwerd re M^Sta wamioitay fiov\a/f 'Affo^iamKUS i^my€» 
reu KcfNK^iy alffa. Heliodonis i v.. 4. p. 139. ris oUtus iSafudmtyos ^ ffiSiipovs t^ 
Kapilav I ubi Corayus opportune citans Plutarchi de utilit. icelvos £B AAAMAN- 
T02 H 2IAAPOT icfx^iXiccvrcu /Li^Xaxyay KA1*AIAN, Don meminerat base esse Pin- 
darica. Sic enim Pindarus Atbensi xiii. 76* T^ 9k 6co|irov iucrlyas irpoa^itu 
li a fflfM af ufofyttg ApeuU^y, ht /i^ «^0y KVfuJyertUf *£( Hdfuanros ^ ffiX^ipov jccx^t^KcvrM 
MtKatyay KopHiay ^^vxp^ ipXayt, Nee Latini aliter. Vir^lias JEn, vi. 652. 
'' Porta adversa ingens, solidoque adamante coluronsB," nspiciens, nionente 
Hbtnio, Romerum II. 0. 15. 'iyBa 2IAHPEIAI TE inVtiU urn x^^^ M6s* 
Vide Valckenabium ad Theocr. id. ii« 34.' p. 47. Mxts^^alicuxvv ad HoraU 
!• od. 6. 13. III. od. 24. 6. Delrium ad Claadian. Rufin. xiw 470. IVf illinum 
emditissimum yeterum monimentorum interpretem Moman, Ined* i. p. 219> — Mil- 
T0NV8, ad yetemm xmitationeoi, Satanam pingit (P. L. i. 48.) e ccelo in inferaom 
detrasom, To dweU in adamantin chains and penal fire. Ibi editor Jehn Rice falsus 
^^» qui putat adludi to the hardness and mpeneir(Mlity of the diamond. Satans 
adamaniin chains nan sunt diamond-chains^ quod esset ridiculum, sed cateme ada- 
mmliMB, nt ioqnebantuf yeteres, quoram vestigia seqnutua est «gregius ille poeta, 
cui abande contigit os magna sonaturom, mensque diyinior. Miltoni soi nieniinerat 
pBATus, in bvmno to adversUy feliciter sane scripto nee adversis nusis : Bound 
in thy adamantine chain The proud are taught to taste of pain. Nee. aliter capi debet 
Ta88i ItakMram Virgilii yersus vir. 88. • • • . Vdmo adamantine avea le iempre* 
I'alluntury ni ipse fulor, qui de adamante lapide cogitant. Likigua nostra hac ele- 
gantia caret, et miram quantum in hoc epitheto yertendo errant interpretes vema- 
culi qui e bonis giscis latinisque Gallica mala faciunt, Sed nunc ipsis adest egregie 
lidjculus auxiliator Merder, qui Gallice, ut putat, scribens, Germanis se probavit 
nnice. Neologorum ille quotquot sunt aut fuerunt v^oXaytiroprof in recenti opusculo 
nescio quo ausus est scribere, Diamamtaibb de caw et d'esprity quod sibi habeat^ 
et habebit. Nam quis auiis tam ferreas, ingenii tarn nutici ut putida ista non con* 
spoat? 

' The fate of Reiske, the acute and bookseller-bought Reiske, ruined 
by his Greek Orators, that splendid monument of a scholar's zeal in the 
cause of letters he loved, is a tale so sad, that the learned curators of the 
Clarendon Press must have been 

Nursed by Hyrcanian tygers, had a soul 
Cold as the toes of Pariy at the Pole, 
bad ttiey not prevented a repetition of a similar fate, bv purchasing from 
Bekker his materials for a work, " more durable tnan copper, and 
which, like ^'gold immortal, not e'en ticks can touch,'' or, as the original 
has it, XP^^ wiva^ovy %v oHfk ids Sfiirrci. 
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brought out by a man^ who unites io bis own peraoo most of 
the conflicting qualities that must needs cofcne together to form 
the beau idiai of a critic, that '* Ratu am in terri$ nigroque 
simiUima eygno!* 

-But whatever might have been the disappointment of the 
learned at Boissonade's choice of a subject, none could arise 
at his mamier of handling it ; where, with the exception of the 
luckless ■ sure S^ roi, we are unable to point out a single passage * 
which calls for critical castigation ; and even if there were many 
sueh^ our castigation would come, as all reviews do, too late* 
peeing that nearly 20 years have elapsed since the Philostratus 
was published. But, as a Latin Grammar very wisely says, 
which, for the benefit of those who may have forgotten what 
they learnt at school, we quote in English, ** llie way to good 
manners is never too kte, we feel ourselves disposed to make 
a remark or two, perhaps not unworthy of Boissonade's atten* 
tion« 

From the little importance attached to the doctrine of longs 
and shorts by critics of the French school, who are too quick 
in their movements i grand pas over the field of classic litera- 
ture, to be stopped in their career by the little impediments of 
six-barred gates of a rotten Iambic, or the still more difficult 
leap over the double-railed fence of an Antistrophic ode, an 
old hunter of the Bentley, Person, and Hermann school is 
always under considerable alarm, when he sees a Gallic and 
gallant rider coming to any of those awkward places;. over 
which if the dashing critic takes a flying leap, d In bonne heure : 
but if he checks his rein, to clear the way for another, it is ten 
to tMie but be comes floundering into the unseen ditch, where 
of metrical Nimrods 



* The perfect good-hiimor with which Boissooade took his reviewer's 
basting, is thus exhibited in his notes to Eunaplus, p. 557. 

^ Proponendo n pro rm viro docto faciam satis, cui vapulavi quod apud 
Philpstratum pro oSrw n et othm S4 ri scripseriin oStw S^ toi. Ct. notas ad 
Heroica, p. 488. 576. 617. Libanius T. iv. p. 153. ©.ftrw t4 t* reixof ifi^x«- 
Foy ivy ubi jam non amplector varietatem codicis 3017. oftr* f^** Vid. 
Hemsterhusium ad Lucian. D. D. 20. 14.^' 

' Of course, we are not blind to the momentous mistake made by 
Boimonade, of writing Hazostomm for Oz<ntomui ; and we can scarcely 
forgive him for not correcting such an error before the publication of his 
Euuapius; where (p. 187.) he really attempts to shelter himself under 
the authority of Arrius, whose blunder has been immortalised by Catul- 
lu8, very commodiously fur the reputation of J. F. B. 
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• A spectinen of this want of acquaintance with th& language , 

and metre of the stage of Athens, is exhibited by Boissotiade 

in bis notes to Philostratus^ p. 277. where^ in a fragment thus 

quoted by Atheneeus, xii. §. 28. p. 524. F. Tl ydp ^ ^gv^epot. 

Hot) xaXXtrpiirel^o$ 'Iwv/a £It$' Sn irqArtu^ he wishes to read orri, 

forgetting that the Ionic orri is a monstmm horrendum informe 

ingem in Attic poetry , in the place of wfaicbi we might read, if 

the fragment be of the latest comedy^ Ehclv 2ri Ttpitra-ei ; where 

the imperative eiiroy may be sufficiently defended by the autho-* 

rity of Menander^ as quoted by different grammarians, whose 

testimonies are collected in Buttniann*s Excursus on that 

identical word> at the end of his edition of the Meno of Plato ; 

or, if the fragment be of an earlier date than the introduction of 

that form, we might read, A. Ti yetp ^ rgv^tgoi xoi TtaXKirpom-* 

fy^j e7^*-^B. "O^Ti ; A. ' iDovia icp&ffiTBi ; where r/ in the mouth 

of on6 speaker is answered by o,ti, according to the usual form 

of expression to be found in any page of Aristophanes. Should 

either of these attempts, however, be deemed unsatisfactory, it 

is probable that we shall be basted by Boissonade^ who, when he 

gets the rod into his hand, may as well, if he so feels inclined, 

Houch us up for another attempt at an emendation of the same 

Athenaeus, by whom, in i. p, &l. and xii. p. 510. D: the life 

of heroes of the olden time is described as axarao-xeuo^ %ai xativsp 

iveipiTos wr* iirifH^lag ownis o5rf rm rixvoav 8fi]k^ij3o0f4cyeoy: where, 

instead ofoanvgrns, Boissonade (p. 551.) once conjectured a^roup- 

yog, but afterwards was disposed to adopt Coray's emendation, 

if&grtnoiS. But it is 'plain from the word xaiamp, that a metaphor 

too harsh was made use of, and which required to be softened 

down by the introduction of an ^r^ it were. Had Boissonade 

remembered his own note in p. 290., he would perhaps have 

substituted av^ptnos, without toil or trouble, the peculiar privilege 

. of the heroes who fell in battle, and who in the island of the 

blest enjoyed a state of existence. 

Where never sweats the brow the earth to till. 
But fruits spontaneous heroes* belJies fill, 

as described by Hesiod and Horace. 

The last passage to which we are anxious to draw the atten- 
tion of Boissonade, is in the text of Philostratus itself, where 
we thus read in p. 52=677. ed. Olear. : 

Xo S« aTriov, fi}0'}y aurou; Kotrii ixnXy^iv rm *Ojx^pou ^oiDftareov 
ig fjkivoug 'ii;^iAXff« xa) 'O^wra-ia /SXc^^avra^t AfisAiio'dM xotX&y xoti 
ayatiav avigaov xeu twv ftev ouS* nri/ttyi^^^yai to vupitfOLV^ rois ti aifet- 
$eivM rpir^p^ rerrdgcov iirwf. 

On tl^s not easy passage Boissonade is siltnt, conceiving. 
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prolNibl^i that any person the least cooversant with Homer^ 
woald immediately remember the celebrated tristicb (IX. B« 
577.) in which Nireus and his rfsig v^«f ita'ag, to which the 
Tfi^fn alludes^ are mentioned once by Homer, and then both man 
and masts are dismissed from the recollection of the writer and 
reader. Still, however, a difficulty remains in the expression, 
rpi^M Tfrrdfcav iwm¥, which, if correct, demands support from a 
similar collocation of words, but, if not correct, may be easily 
emended by reading, rpiij^i) iwowri fm farwv; where the expression 
iwcfwrifaw htm may be compared with the Homeric Smavrtpiif-' 
TO, and the connexion of ideas conveyed by the words rpt^pi 
vw^wrtfm is similar to tliat presented by thewSscliylean/bvoVrepa 

But it is time to bring this article to a close. In our next 
number, however, we mean to continue a subject, which is too 
snttifying to our feelings to be lightly taken up and . as lightly 
laid down ; and all we can at present do, is to express our un- 
bounded admiration of a critic who possesses three conspicuous 
virtues:— first, in the good faith, with which in these degenerate 
days of dishonesty he gives honor to whom honor is due, by 
attributing emendations and illustrations to their original promul-s 
gators ; — secondly, in his good sense, in making himself perf(^tly 
acquainted with his author, andof his author's models orcop^s; 
^-and thirdly, in his still more extraordinary zeal in behal/ jof 
Grecian letters, unremittingly pursued for more than 20 j^^ara, 
with no other reward than the consciousness of acting as the 
friend of intellectual man, and with some of the evils to which 
every friend to the improvement of man is doomed to be ex* 
posed* 
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THE DEATH OF DEMOSTHENES. A Tra. 
gedy in four Acts ; — in prose. Translated from the 
modem Greek by Greoorios Pal^ologus, o/'Coh- 
stantincpk. Cambridge : 1824. Pr. 3s. Gd. 

iYhen we first commenced a Journal, whose pages were to 
be devoted to the cultivation of Classical Literature, we certainly 
anticipated the possibility of having our attention directed occa- 
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sionally to translations from Greek and Latin autbors done 
by Scholars, who felt the wish and fancied the power to trans*- 

{lant into their native tongue the productions of foreign climes, 
n the course, however, of fourteen years these anticipations 
have been seldom realised ; since only few attempts have been 
made in this country to imitate the energetic Dryden or polished 
Pope, in their respective versions of Classical Poetry, while the 
prose productions of ancient Greece and Italy have been left 
to the speculations of booksellers, who know, as men of mi- 
erring tact, that a cheap reprint from old translations has all the 
advantages such works can boast of, in their useful o£Sce of 
cribs for boys at school and gentlemen at the Universities, and ' 
who, as the great Mscenates of letters, a title in which Samuel 
Johnson loved to invest the fraternity of the Row, would be 
guilty of a species of feUhde-se, fitted rather for tl^e wards of 
St. Luke's than the warehouses near St. Paul's, to encourage 
any new translation of an ancient author ; and dius, as in tno 
absence of the utile to the indigent writer, the 4^lceXo the in* 
digenous reader must be witheld, little has been accomplished 
in the shape of translations, and an English Pindar, Sophoclea 
^nd Aristophanes must exist only in embryo amidst the papers 
of a Bayley, Dale or Mitchell ; while the beauties of Euripidea 
and .^chylus alone are to be enjoyed by the fortunate readers 
of a literal version, done by that giant in taste and learning, 
Thomas Edwards, of whom it may be said, as of Homer himself. 

When shall we look upon his like agsdn } 

But though our fairy-built ar][ticipations on this interesting 
point have, with the exception of Edwards, the 6 viw of Eng- 
lish translators, dissolved, like the witches in Macbeth, ' into 
thin air,' — still, to console us for our disappointment, we have had 
put into our hands what, if we had not seen done, we should 
have deemed a miracle — ^and that is a translation of a Greek 
tragedy written by a modern Greek, and put into English by a 
modem Greek also, on a subject the dearest to every ' man's 
heart, (whose heart is fit to be cased in man's flesh, and to feel 
something more than bipeds feel, whose only happiness is to be 
fed and grow fat,) we mean the anticipated emancipation from 
domestic slavery produced by knaves, who love the stranger's 
gold, and cowards, who fear the stranger's steel, on both of 
whom he who loves his fellow-beings most, will be die first 
to imprecate the charitable curse, that the gold so got ntiay. 
bum, like molten lead, the soul of the traitor, and the fear 
of death haunt, like the furies of old, the deserter of a cause, 
which gives the best promise of success only, when it has 
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.bem fatarated in- the blood of it« defooders.- To >«mIi- 
plify this doctrine, the subject chosen by the author of the 
tragedy is the death of Demosthenes : of whom, and of bis Roman 
imitator^Tullius, it has been truly said^ that if their actions had 

been of the same powerful character as their language^ 
Athens and Eome bad ne'er been doom'd to know 
How vain are wars of words — without the blow. 
Of the manner, in which the subject is treated, we confess our- 
selves unwilling to say a word, from our incapability of comparing 
the original with the translation. For, ever since we read Sir 
Wm. Jones* Commentary on Asiatic Poetry, we have felt more 
and more the truth of his remark, that scarcely any translation 
can convey a correct idea of any original work. As a speci- 
men, however, of the capability of Uregorios Pala^Iogua to 
convey to an English reader some idea of the poetry of Modem 
Greece, we subjoin the following hymn to Greece, with its ac- 
companying translation, and at me same time express our best 
wishes for the restoration of the liberties of that country, to which 
the world owes all that is amusing in fiction, true in history, and 
profound in philosophy, and whose sons^ though bred in the very 
atmosphere of Turkish despotism, can still support the cold and 
comfortless cabin of penny less freedom, and. 

Despite the frowns of Fortune, strike the strain 
Of Greece from fetters freed to live again. 

- Attforph *E\X^ ! lUastrioua Greece ! 

wnvh n*K ^iAivtf^kay i Foast of Philosopiwn ! 



ftrrr4pa rw *HpAu» ! Mother of Heroes ! 

^aur^Spt T&r fiporOw ! Day-star of mankiiK 

*^^irwurQ¥ ift rod fi^tSws, Awaki fron deep aLsep* 



^alnnpv^v rhs a\6ir<rovSj Break thy bonds, 

vcrrptSs rfir Motm^. Country of the Muses ! 

M^WtrriijVy HesiUtenot! 

Ixcis 'Hp^y vA^f • Thou hast a mnltitiide of Hcroea^ 

Kol ^iKmr6^u» (rr^oSj And a crowd of Philosophers* 

*pk€^ ^(pcimrurBow. To shield thee. 

^QT^ v^-yP9plfvfW^ ' They acknowlege thee their Itfother 

9irov K* t» TpiyvpiibWj WbeiesocTer they waadar, 

ico2 /ri hrnroBow. And long €or The^• 

T^*HpciicXV« Thon alone 

oh idirn ^MttfinSf Wast able to bring 

*9 T^ isAtritov *vk y€vyiier^s^ Into the world, Ij^reules, 

'tipea ikoBpwrfip, « The destroverof the ^ydr»: 

oMi Vov rApa wdkiVy Which now again, 

fijk Kdttwny luyixv^y To Hbj great baoe, 

'f riiy K6\itoy eov oIku» Harbours in thy boa^m. 

{TABnyal Minerva ! 

arpHfOV vphs oiiv irarpiSc^ Betam to thy conntry, 

c2f y^y r^y ' EAAi|WSa, In the Grecian Land, 

jccU rKdiTffoy roif ^icf7, And make those, who aie th^, 

*Hp«Mts, &s rh TpSrov, Heroes, as formerly, 

Kufovyras rwy Mp^hmp Exciting the admiration 

rhv 0taffj^iAy iv yf. Of ail men in the world. 



*A-^ 



Subjects for Themes^ Essays^ Declamations^ and Verses , 
adapted for general use in Schools and the Universities. 

No. L 

A.MOM6 the various works^ which almost daily proceed from 
the press for the avowed purpose of facilitating the propagation 
and acquisition of classical learning, it is matter of surprise to 
many, who have been engaged tii the education of ybuth^ that no 
collection of subjects for exercises in composition has ever 
made its appearance. We have almost an endless variety of 
Greek and Latin Exercise books both for prose and verse ; so 
that the teacher is obliged to pause in his choice of those, which 
he . recommends to the notice of his pupils : but in original 
composition, for want of external assistimce he is driven to the 
necessity of trusting to his own invention at the moment, or, 
which is not uncommonly the case, of incurring periodically 
to the same subjects. On the former supposition, he will often 
give a thesis not adapted to the capacity and attainments of the 
youthful candidates for distinction in such a species of compo- 
sition — in the latter, the abilities will not be called forth and 
duly exerted, since it is notorious that in most, it might be said 
in all, the great and other schools, themes and verses which have 
many times performed their important office, descend like 
heir-looms to the successors in each particular form. Thus the 
task becomes one of qiere transcription, and the object pro- 
posed is intirely defeated. At the Universities too, where decla- 
mations in Latin and English are required, and prizes adjudged 
to the most meritorious composition in almost every college, 
the student stands in need of some assistance in determining his 
selection of a subject, on the judicious choice of which his 
success will materially depend. The same remarks will apply 
with some modi6cation to Subjects for Essays and Verses. 

If therefore, Mr. Editor, you conceive that any benefit would 
result to teachers or students from the publication of the sub- 
joined list of subjects which have been actually given by the 
writer of this to his own pupils, and that their insertion in your 
valuable Journal does not materially interfere with your plan, 
you will oblige, by an early notice of them, 

Dec. %ih, ie«4. B. D. 

SUBJECTS FOR THEMES. 

1. Sera nunquans est ad bonos mores via. 

2. Nil sine inagno 

Vita labore dedit mortalibus. 
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• 

a. Avaridafideni|jastiti«inboiiMqtte«rteB.iiibfertiU 

4. Magni animi est iojurias desplcert* 

5. Id sese tentat descendere nemo, 

Sed pnecedeQti spectatur mantica ter|so. 

6. Non est sapientis dicere, eras bene vivaou 
7« Possum contentus vivere parvo* 

8. Vive memor mortis, 

0. Compescere linguam prima est virtus. 
10. Proba vita est via in ooelum. 
tX. Omoes odenint immemorem beneficii, 
18. Quod satis est cui contigit, hie nihil amplius optet. 

13. 49tipou0'iy f|9if xpihrft d/ii^uu kokoL 

14. Usus est optimus maeister. 

15. £st profecto Deus, qm, qusB gerimus et sentimus, penitus pecspU 
cit A a^stimat. 

16« Ingratus unus miseris omnibus nocet. 
If. Nemo malus vere feiix est. 

18. Cave ne nimium tibi confidas. 

19. M//in|0« whs 4r» As yipmw Int wot4, 

SO. Qui siudet optatam cursu contiogere metam^ 

Multa tulit fecitque puer. 
fll. £t genus et proavos et qusB non fecimus ipsi. 

Viz ea uostra voco. 
S9. Benignitate nihil hominis nature acoommodattus est. 
S8. Quid leges sine moribus 

Vans proficiunt ? 
94. In seligendis amicis maxima est cura adhibenda. 
S5. Vitanda est improba Siren 

Desidia. 
26. Ne patefaciamus aures assentatoribus. 

^0 he eoniimied in ike nest No,, when will aho be given SnXifeets for Vbbszs, 

" DECLAMATtOJISy 4^.] 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Stephem' Greek Thesaurus, No. XXXI. The work will be 
certatnhf comprised in 39 Nos. or all above given gratis^ and will 
be completed within the year 1825. The copies of some 
deceased Subscribers may still be had at 1/. 5s. Small, and 
2/. 12s. Gd. Large Paper; but the Prices will be raised to 
1/. 75. Small, and 2Z. 15s. Large. Subscribers always remain 
at the price at which they ori^ally enter. Nos. 1. to XXX I« 
contain above 14,000 wopds omitted by Stephens. Total 
Subscribers, Laj^e and Small paper, 1086. The copies prmted 
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are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers* Nos* 
' XXXII. and XXXIII. will be published in March. 

The Delphin and Fariorum Classics, Nos. LXXI. and 
LXXII.^ containing Jjpt</eft/s. Pr. 1/. Is. per No. — Large 
paper^ double. Present Subscription, 983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase 

at once all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such 

. by delivering one or two back Nos. with each new No. t]Il the set is 

completed. — Stephens' Greek Thesaurus may be subscribed for on tlie 

'same terms. - 

Horatius de Arte Poetica. In this edition is given the Text 
of Gesner; and the Various Readings proposed by different 
Commentators as set forth by Zeunius; the Commentary of 
Hurdy on whose plan it is also divided into three parts — Argu- 
menta Prasceptorumy showing the various rules Iftid down by 
Horace — Reference to a Scanning Tablci and a very copious 
collection of Notes^ original and select — With the Ordo Ver- 
borum, and Figures of Rhetoric, a literal Translation, and 
copious Index from Maittaire, by T, B. Aylmer. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pr. 7s. extra bds. 

Latin Dialogues; collected from the best Latin Writers. By 
R. Valpy, D. D. F. A. S. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Poetical Chronology of Ancient and English History ; with 
Historical and Explanatory Notes. A new Edition, with an 
Index, By the Same. 2s. 6<2. • 

Maps and Plans illustrative of Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon, chiefly selected from D'Anville, Rennell, Anachar- 
sis, and Gail. The whole will be carefully compared witli the 
authors they are intended to illustrate, and such alterations and 
corrections will be made as a diligent perusal of those works 
may point out. The names of various places likewise will be 
inserted^ which have been inti rely unnoticed by other geogra- 
phers. — A List of the Maps and rlans : 

To illustrate Herodotus. Northern Greece; Southern 
Greece; Coast of Asia Minor; Egypt; the Delta; Scythia; 
Battle of Marathon; Xerxes' Bridge; Battle of Thermopylae; 
Battle of Salamis ; Battle of Plataea ; Mycale ; Asia ; Lybia ; 
Athens. — To illustrate Thucydides and Xenophon. Northern 
Greece; Southern Greece; Coast of Asia Minor ; Thrace and 
Macedonia; Sicily; Sybota; Stratos; Olpe; Potidasa; Am« 
phipolis; Pylos; Battle of the Hellespont; Argiuusie; Syra- 
cuse; Acarnania. 

VOL. XXX. CI. Jl. NO. LX. 2 D 
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Tbe Gr^k Origipd of tbe New Testument aa^erted : in w^' 
swer to n rec^t piil^lication ibtitled Palnsoromaicii, B; the 
. Bishop of St. Davids. 8vo, Pr. 35. 6d, 

Qont^fiU of the journal des Savamfor September, 1824 : 

!• Renseignemens sur les Russes des tems anciens, tir69 
d'Ebn-Fozlan et d'autres ecrivains Arabes, par M. C. M. 
FraehD; reviewed by M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy. 

2. ]li'Araiicaqa| poeme h6roique de Don Ercilla^ traduit poiir 
la premiere fois^ par Gilibert de Merlhiac ; M. Rajnouard. 

3. Collection des Cbroniques Nationaiea Frangaises, 6crit en 
langue vulgaire, du 13® au 14' si^cle^ par J. A. Buchon; X»* 
l«f de Froissart; M. Daunou. 

4. Description Hydrographique et Historique des Marais Pou* 
tins, par M, de Prpny; M. Letronne, 

5. M6moires relatifs k I'Asie ; contenant des Recherches 
Historiques, G^ograpbiques, et Philologiques, sur les peu- 
piea de rOrient, par M. J, Kiaproth ; M. Abel-R6musat. 

6. La Germanie, traduite de Tacite, par M. C L^ F. Pan- 
' koucke ; M. Qoatrem^re de Qiiincy. 

Eor October y 18«4. 

1. Universal Biography^ Ancient and Modern^ vols. 37 and 38; 

reviewed by M. Daunou. 
"fi. Ilistory of £^ypt under tbe governnieot of Mobaaimed Ali, 

by M, Felix Mengin^ M. le Baron Silvestre de Saoy. 
3. Chemical 4)ictionary, after the plan of that of Nicholaoo, by 
, Andrew Ure, (3d article;) M. Chevreul, 
4» A new Collection of Tales in verse, and unedited Stories of 

the French Poets of the 12thj 13tb, 14th, and 15th centuries^ 

published by M. M^on; M* Raynouard. 
fi. A History of the Life and Works of Raphael, with a por* 

trait, by M. Quatremdre de Quincy ; M. Vanderbourg. 

6. Hydrographical and Historical Description of the Pontine 
Marshes^ by M. de Prony ; (2d review or article ;) M. Le- 
trontie. 

7. An Inquiry into the History,' the Antiquities, and Manu- 
scripts of Germany, 3d number, containing Essays on the 
Celtic Language, by Julius Leichtlen ; M, de Golb^iy. 

For November i 1824. 

1. Experimental Inquiry 'into tbe Property and Functions of 
the Mervoiis System in Vertebral Animals, by M, Flourens; 
reviewed by M. Abel-Rimusat; 

2. Memoirs of the Litji^rary Society of Bombay, vol, Sd; M. le 
Baron Silvestre de Sacy. 
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3. Snay on the faivasions of tife Normtins in Gifnl, by M< B, 
' Ciipefigite; M. Dftunoti. 

4. Gesta Caroli Magni ad Carcassonam et Nafbonam ; M. 
Raynouard. 

5. Memoirs of Agriculture, and of Domestic and Rural Eco- 
nomy ; year 1822 voL Sd, and the year 1823 single volume v 

' M. Tessfer. 
& History of Greek Profone Literature, from its origin, till 
. the taking of Constaotioopie by the Turks, by M. Scboell ; 
M.Letromie. 
?• On some Egyptian and Greek Antiquities in the Royal Mu* 
seum of Turin; M. Raoul-Rocbette. 



IN MR. TALFY's PRESS. 

Entick's Latin Dictionary; by the Rev. J. W. Niblock, 
Master of Hitchin School. This edition is enricired by the ad- 
dition of many words of the pm^est Lat'raity, whilst uociassical 
viTords and phrases are cafefully exduded. The irregularities 
of decleosaon and conjt^tion are so plainly exhibited, as in fu- 
ture to remove froni the scbolar ail diffieultv. on this branch of 
the subject* Great iipprovemeius iibo with regard to etymology 
and arrangement are made^ together with innunieirable eorreclioos 
10 quantity and meaDtng^ in the Anglo-Lattn pan the render- 
ings ale strictiiy classical, and many elegant phrases are added* 
ValoaUe notes are occasionally introduced.. Pr. 10s. Qd» Will 
be published m February^ \QU. 

Analects Latina Majora; containing selections frotn die best 
Latin Prose Authors, with English Notes, &c. exactly on the 
plan of DiklzeiTs Analecfa Grseca. 1 Vol. 8vo. Will be pnb* 
lished in February, 1825. 

Schrevelius^ Greek Lexicon, translated into English. In this 
edition the Latin significations, &c, have been rendered into 
English, the quantities carefully marked, the numerous errors 
corrected, and about SOOO new words added. It will now form 
a valuable Greek and English Lexicon for Schools. Will be 
published' in June^ 1825. 

A Dictionary of Latin Quantities. By WiUiani ' Moseley, 
LL. D. Pr. 4s. Qd. Will be published in January, 18^5. 

The same Anth<N' will publish, in the course of the winter, a 
Greek Directory ou the same.pUn^ and Greek Exerpises on' the 
plan of the Eton Latin Exempla Minora. 

The Fundamental Words of the Gfeek Cangbage^ adapted to 
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ibe Memory of the Student by means of Derivations and Oeri<«^ 
' vatives, striking Contexts, and other associations. By F« Valpy^ 
M. A. Trin. Coil. Camb» 

Ancient and Modern Geography^ for Schools^ or for the Li- 
brary. — ^The General and Classical Attas, by the Rev. Edward 
Pattesoni M. A. of East Sheen, combines all the most interesting 
features of ancient Geography with those of a modern Atlas ; 
and^ without losing sight of the object of reference, as an aid to 
history, is peculiarly adapted to geographical instruction; for 
which purpose each map is provided with a blank duplicate. 
Plain^ without blank maps - • •» I6 9^ 

Do. with blanks - - - - *100 
Outlined with color, without blanks - - 14 
Do. do. with plain blauks - - 1 10 O 

FINE PAPEE. 

. PuU^coIored, without blanks - - - 1116 
Do. with blanks, outlined - - 2 £ O 

In January will be published^ on Cards, the Enunciations 
of all the problems and theorems, with their proper figures, con- 
tained in the first six and the eleventh books of Euclid. Tbe 
objects of this little publication will readily suggest themselves 
to the teacher and to the learner. By means of these Cards, 
much time and labor may be saved in the college ]ecture*room, 
in tbe school, and in the study : they will also materially facili* 
tate public and private examination ; *and it is intended that the 
cheap, compendious, and portable form, in which this little 
work will appear, shall make it at once a very convenient and 
Tery accessible means of instruction in the first principles of Geo- 
metry. Tbe number of the Cards will not exceed 50; and they 
will be inclosed in a small case, so diat they will not encumber, 
while they substantially assist, the student : and the teacher will 
not have his valuable time wasted, whilst his pupil is attempting^ 
, in many cases .without success, to draw the figure belonging to 
die theorem or problem pr6posed to him to demonstrate. Pr. 
4s. 6d. 



Joannis Miltoni Angli de Doctrina Christiana Labri duo post- 
bumi, nunc primum typis mandati, ed. C. R. Sumner, M. A. 

At the same time will be published, uniform with the above, 
A Treatise on Christian Doctrine. By John Milton. Trans- 
lated from the Original by C. R. Sumner, M.A. Librarian 
^nd Historiographer to His Majesty, and Preb. of Worcester, 

^ About the beginning of January will be published, A Manual 
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of Classical Bibliograpbyi comprising a eopious detail of the 
various editions ; Translations into the £nglish, French^ Italian, 
Spanish, German, and, occasionally, other languages; Com- 
mentaries, and Works critical and illustrative of the Greek and 
Latin Classics. By Joseph William Moss, of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. To be comprised in 2 thick 8vo. volumes. 

The author has inserted numerous extracts, colophons, and 
anecdotes, which, while they augment the utility of the work, 
and assist the collector in the recognition of doubtful, and in the 
collation of early, editions, serve to enliven the tedium which 
the endless sameness of Bibliographical detail excites, even in a 
BibHomaniac. — The distinguishing characteristics of the various 
Aldine and Elzevir editions, which have been counterfeited, have 
been carefully and fully noted. — ^The prices produced at the 
sales of celebrated collections have been particularly specified ; 
nor have the present prices been omitted, which, though liable 
to fluctuate, will assist the collector in forming a general notion 
of the value of the various editions so priced. 

Sertum Cantabrigiense, or Cambridge Garland, exhibiting in 
alphabetical order the names of the Honorati at Cambridge, 
from the Triposes (as they are called) of the last seventy years, 
from 17o4 to 1823; at which latter period the new and complete 
volume, intitled the Graduati Cantabrigienses, closes, and the 
Major rerum ordo at Cambridge — I mean the double exami- 
nation (as at Oxford) for both mathematical and classical ho- 
nors — begins. By Archdeacon Wrangham. 

To their mathematical distinctions will be added their classi- 
cal and other successes, so as to present pro intuitu the 
achievements of each. 

Waltoni Prolegomena Specialia in Polyglotta Londinensia, 
cum Notis, Excursibus, Sec. 

We understand that a gentleman, eminently qualified for the 
task, has undertaken to superintend the completion and publica- 
tion of a work on the Hebrew language, left unfinished by the 
late Kev. Charles Cornelius Chambers, although at the time of 
bis decease several sheets were printed. This accomplished 
scholar, son of the late Sir Robert Chambers, Chief Justice in 
India, was born in 1 762, at Chinsura in Bengal, sent to England 
whilst a child, and educated at Winchester College, whence he 
proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford; and there, having evinced 
uncommon zeal and talents in the prosecution of his studies, he 
took the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts, entered Holy 
Orders in 1807, and in 1819 was presented to the consolidated 
livings of Hohnton and W«lwick in Yorkshire. But his consti- 
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vith copper bands, broken to pieces ; the bottoms of arrow8> 
of iron, in a triangular form; iron darts; a Gaulish idol, in 
atone, having the form of an axe, in hard ^een stone ; an iron 
axe, similar to that which is numbered 96 m the ISth plate of 
Strutt's work, entitled Ancient England : stocks of iron, whose 
desthiation or use is unknown ; sundry objects in bronze, and^ 
by the side of the body, vases, some wicie and shallow, othera 
resembling goblets, such as are seen elsewhere at the feet of the 
dead : the first are eight inches high, the others about three. With 
the bones or the dead were mingled the jaws of animals; the 
fragment of the jaw of a wild boar, two of a sheep, and the 
bones of sheep. This discovery would appear to prove, that 
they broke and bent the arms of warriors on burying them, and 
that they sacrificed animals at the funeral ceremonies.^' 

The Royal Academy of Fine Arts held its annual Public 
Meeting on the 2d of October, 1824, at Paris. The distribu- 
tion of Prizes was in the following order : Grand Prize for 
Painting. The subject was the Death of Akibiades, who^ 
being proscribed by the Athenians, had taken refuge in a village 
of Phrygia, where be lived with his mistress Timandra. The 
satrap Pbarnabazus sent men to assassinate him ; but these men, 
not having the courage to attack him, surrounded and set fire to 
his house. Alcibiades, with the left arm covered with his cloak, 
rushed forward sword in hand, and, escaping the flames, disperses 
the barbarians, who, in dispersing, overwhelm him with darts 
and arrows. The first great Prize was gained by M. Charles 
Philip Lariviere, of Paris, aged 26 years.— Grand Prize ybr 
Sculpture. The tunic of Joseph carried to Jacob, surrounded 
by his woman and the young Benjamin, aged about nine or ten 
years; gained by M. Charles-Marie-Emile Seurre, of Paris, of 
the age of 26J years. The Prizes for Architecture, Engraving, 
Physiognomical Expression in Sculpture and in Painting/ and 
Historical Landscape Paintings have all been gained by young 
men under 30 years of age, an incontestable evidence of the im- 
provement of the age in the Fine Art^. 

The Royal Society of Arras proposes the following subject as 
a Prize : '^ The necessity of a profound Study of History for men 
called to partake of power in a Representative Government being^ 
admitted^ to point out the best method to follow, to make that 
study an essential part of the instruction of the higher schools. 
The Society desires of those who may discuss this subject a no- 
tification of the qualities, the talents, and circumstances most 
desirable in the historians proper to place in the hands of young 
people.'^ The Prize is a gold medal of the value of 300 fraucs. 
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Tbe same Society ordains a Prize of a gold medal of the 
value of £00 francs for a composition of at least 200 v^ses on 
the following subject : '^ The right of Nature and of Nations 
violated, to the disgrace of Christian Nations, by the Barbary 
States r 

The Academy of Marseilles, in its Public Meeting of the 
£9th of August last, crowned the memory of M. Moreau de 
Jonn^s, on the questions which it had proposed, viz. '^ 1st. De« 
termiue the true cause of the losses of which Commerce, 
in these days, complains. 2d. Determine the most efficacious 
means to procure to Commerce its necessary advantages." 
Other prizes have been appointed on subjects of inferior im- 
portance. 

Histoire de la Telegraphic; by M. Chappe, Senior, Ex-ad- 
ministrator of Telegraphic Lines. Paris. 1824. 8vo. 270 pages 
and 34 plates. 12 francs. 

Voyage autour du Monde, by order of the King (of France), 
by the cutters L'Uranie and La Physicienne, during the years 
1817 — 1820, by M. Louis de Freycinet. 1st Division, Zoo- 
logy. 4th Number, or delivery, 7 folio leaves in 4to, and 6 
plates in folio. Paris. 1824. 

M6moires sur la Vie de rAbb6 Barthelemy, written by him- 
self; preceded by a Notice by Lalande, and Opinions on the 
Voyage of Anacbarsis. Paris. 1824. 8vo. with a portrait of 
Barthelemy. 

La Morale et la Politique d'Aristote; translated from the 
Greek by M. Thurot, Professor at the College de France, 8cc. 
i vols. 8vo. Paris. The first appeared in 1823, the 2d in 
Sept. 1824. The price of both volumes is 10 francs. 

Observations sur la Peinture sur Verre, ct sur ses diff6rens 
proc^d^s; by Alex. Lenoir. Paris. 1824. 8vo. 

Germany, 

Hebraisches und Chaldaisches Handworterbuch ; a Pocket- 
Dictionary, Hebrew and Chaldaic, of the Old Testament; by 
W. Gesenius. 2d edition. 8vo. 933 pages. Leipzig. 1823. 

Gesenius, one of the most learned Hebraists of Germany, 
published in 1815 the first edition of this Dictionary, which is 
but an extract from the great one, of which he is also preparing 
a new edition, under the title of Thesaurus Lingua Hebraka, 
The 2d edition of the little Dictionary is precedes! by a disserta- 
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tion on the Sources of Hebrew Etymology, after which the au- 
thor treats on the Philological knowlege, which has been pre- 
served by tradition, among the Jews : he then compares the 
various Dialects. The Vocabulary has received many Addi- 
tions, extracted from unpublished Hebrew Manuscripts at the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. An ample Index completes the 
work. 

Le Sage Heycar, conte Arabe, translated from the Arabic by 
M. Agoub, Member of the Council of the Soci6t6 Asiatique of 
Paris. 8vo. 

This pretty piece of Oriental Literature has already been 
added by M. Caussin de Perciyal to The thousand and one 
Nights of the late M. Galland. W^ regret that he has not ac- 
companied the French version with the Arabic text. 

Principes Fondamentaux et Historiques de Geographic et de 
Chronologie. (Steyerm. Zeitsch. Gratz, 1824. No. 5. pp. 44.) 

After a summary observation on the Earth, full of elevated 
thoughts, but expressed in a style somewhat affected, the author 
passes on to Chronology. He does not wish to investigate how 
many thousand years were necessary to our planet to consolidate 
and receive inhabitants, nor that we should endeavor to make 
the enormous numbers of the Hindoos and the Egyptians agree 
with those of Moses ; neither does he think it indispensable to 
found Chronology on the commencement of the Genesis of 
Moses, because even that has its difficulties; for, according to the 
Septuagint version, we must reckon 5872 years, according to the 
Samaritan 4700, on the calculation of Usher 4004, and according 
to the commentary of Petau 3984 years, before the birth of 
Christ. It is the year of this birth that appears to the author 
the true point of Chronology ; and if all events are calculated 
from the period of the birth of Christ, before as well as after 
that birth, it will not be a vague calculation. 

It is, then, according to this method (hat the author classes 
events; and he makes some calculations tending to assist the 
memory. The following is one of these singular calculations, 
which we have selected as an example of the mnemonical art of 
the author : 

Ante Christ. Anno Post Christ. 

Joseph in Egypt, . 1798 Bonaparte in Egypt. 
Sidon, a commercial state, 1701 Prussia erected into a king- 
dom. 
Moses, . . ' . 1517 Luther. 
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The Oracle of Delphos, 1446 Printing discovered. 

Pttd9lu9, . . . 1308 WillianiTelK 

i^rgonauts, • . 1282 Sicilian Vespers. 

Theseus^ . • . . 1273 Rodolpb of Hapsbourg. 

Heraclides, . . IO96 Crusades. 

Solomon, • . « 987 Hugh Capet. 

Ljcurgus, • • . 880 Alfred. 

$olon» ... 594 Gregory 1st. 

Mithridates, . . , 16 1 Marcus Aurelius. 

l)rusus on the Elbe, • 9 Hermann (Arminius) in the 

forest of Teutobourg. 

The following example will probably appear still more inge- 
nious : 

' Ante Christ. Anno Post Christ. 

Cyrus, • . . 555 Justinian. 



Herodotus, 
Alexander, 
Hannibal, 
Marcius, 



444 Attila. 
333 Constantiiie. 
222 Heliogabalus. 
Ill Trajan. 
Augustus (Csesar), . 11* Augustus (Caesar). 

P. C. Anno 666 Moawiah, first khalif of a dynasty different 

froiQ that of Muhammed (Mahomet). 
777 Charlemagne, restorer of the empire of the 

West. 
888 Charles le Gros, under whose dominion this 
empire falls to decay. 
999 or 1000 Othq, emperor of Germany. 

1100 Henry IVth; emperor does penance before 

the Pope. 
HOO Baudoin of Flanders, emperor of Constanti- 
nople. 
1300 Ds^nte, the restorer of classical taste. 
1500 Christopher Columbus. 
1600 Elizabeth, founder of the English domination 

by sea. 
1 700 The Czar Peter, founder of the Russian power. 
1800 Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Abr6ge de THistoire Universelle, Ancienne et Moderne; for 
the use of young persons ; by the Count de S6gur. 2d edition. 
9 vols. 18mo. with plates. 18 francs. Paris. 

Annali Musulmaui; Annals of Islamism; by Giambatista 
Rampoldi. vols. I, 2, and 3. 1822; 4,5, and 6. 1823. Milan. 
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^^^ • * 

The record of events worthy to be remembered, and of which 
the Arabs have been the authors^ after the introduction of the 
creed of Muhamroed, is the subject treated of by Rampoldi. 
The hours that he has consecrated to a work of this extent, his 
knowlege of the Arabic language, &c. ought to secure to him 
the confidence of readers, particularly as he has been enabled to 
divest himself of the partiality which the zeal for Christianity 
in the West, and that of Islamism in the East, may have min- 
gled in the judgment of the actions of Mohammed (Mahomet). 
This history will be completed in 12 volumes; the 6 already 

Subljshed reach to the year 10999 the epoch of the taking^ of 
erusalem by the Crusades. 
if we consider this work in a literary and scientific view, it ia 
undoubtedly an honorable enterprise for the author. It disco- 
vers in the numerous notes, as well as in the text, an abundance 
of useful and important knowlege, relating to various branches 
of science, and particularly to commerce, navigation, geography, 
and diplomacy. 

Annuaire Historique Universel pour 1823 ; with an Appen- 
dix, containing the public acts, treaties, diplomatic notes, state 
papers ; statistical, financial, administrative, and necrologic 
tables ; a chronicle of the most remarkable events ; the most ce- 
lebrated causes ; and a review of the most remarkable produc- 
tions of the year in the Sciences, Letters, and Arts. By M. 
Lesur. Paris. 8vo. 

Histoire Civile, Physique et Morale de Malte, from the ear- 
liest ages down to the present time ; with Literary and Critical 
Notes. By F. A. Christophoro D'Avalos. 3d edition. With 
considerable additions, and embellished with engravings and 
plans. Paris. 2 vols. 8vo. 12 francs. 

CEuvres de Fontenelle; preceded by an Historical Notice on 
his Life and Works.' 1st vol. 8vo. Paris. This edition will 
be completed in 5 volumes. 

M^moire sur les Bateaux d Vapeiir des Etats-Unis d'Am6- 
rique; with an Appendix on various machines relative to the 
Navy. By M. Marestier, Engineer of the Royal Navy. 4to. 
in 37 sheets. Printed by order of His Excellency the Colonial 
Minister. ^ ' 

• 

Viakarannam zastra vakshou sha, Grammatica Sanskrita, Scc; 
a Sanscrit Grammar (in Latin); by M. Othmar Frank, Pro- 
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feasor of Hindoo and Persian Philology at the Academy of 
Wurzbourg. 4to. 220 pages. 

Commentatio de Motenabbio, poeta Arabum cdejbterrimo 
ejusque carminibus, auctore Petro sL Bohlen. Bonns, typis 
regiis, 1824. 8vo, ^ 

The work of M. Cappadose against Vaccination bas been 
refuted by two Dutch doctors^ Messrs. Jorritsma and Vondorp. 
The first has published at Amsterdam a volume in Svo., intitled 
De Bestryding, &c.; and the second has published one at 
Utrecht, intitled De Vaccine verdedigd tegen; Vaccination 
defended, 8cc. l69 pages. Bvo. 
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« 

It is our intention in each succeeding No. to devote two sheets on an 
average to the Purposes of Education. We shall hope not only to in- 
troduce matter useful to Students, but convenient to Teachers. 

Adversaria LUeraria in pur next. *«> 

Mr. W.'s third. and concluding Part is received. 

Notice of Bosworth's Saxon Grammar in our next. 

The Notice of Clinton's Fasti Hellenici in our next ; also The Wonders 
of Elora. 

Importance of the Greek and Latin Languages is accepted. 

Mr. S.*s Observations' on the Phaedo are received. 

Notices of Cousin^s Proclus, Morier*8 Journies in Persia, Homer's Hymn 
to Mercury, Agamemnon ofJEschyhn, are destined for our next. 

We hope to conclude several valuable articles in No. 61. 

Philelphi 'Epistola, Observations on Hades, Poems of Calphurnius Sec, 
Value of Roman Tragedy, and Observations on Greek Hexameter Verse, 
will appear in the next No. 

We are much obliged to Monitor. The repetition of Mr. T.'s Poem 
had escaped us. 

Review of Tilloch^s Apocalypse came too late fur this No. 

Mr. G.'s Latin Inscription is accepted. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT.] 
THE BIBLE DEFENDED BY A NEW LINE OP ARGUMENT. 

THIS DAT IB PUBU8HED, 

In one thick Voltnne, 8vo. Price ISs. bds. 

THE PLENARY INSPIRATION OF THE 
SCRIPTURES ASSERTED; 

And the Principles of their Composition investigated : 

With a view to the Refutation of all Objections to their Divi- 
nity ; in Six Lectures (very greatly enlarged) delivered at Albion 
Hall, London Wall ; 

Widi an Appem oix. Illustrative and Critical 
By the REV. S. NOBLK 

Lect. I. Introductory. Infidel Objections stated. II. The True 
Nature of the Scriptures explained. III. The Law or Rule ex- 
plained according to which the Scriptures are written. IV. & V. 
Proofs and Illustrations, evincing that the Scriptures are written 
according to the above Rule. VI. The whole Fabric of Infidel 
Objections shown to be without Foundation. 

In the Appendix are contained, among various Important In- 
vestigations, Remarks on the Recent Volume of Bampton Lec- 
tures by the late Rev, J. J. Conybeare, M. A. 

Published by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers* Hall 
Court, Ludgate Street r and Sold by all Booksellers. 
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